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Disclaimer: 

The  ideas  and  opinions  either  expressed  or  impUed  within 
this  pubUcation  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  Argus,  nor  of  the  administation  or  staff  of  North- 
western State  University. 


Ill 


Here  it  is  once  again — NSU's  very  own  Argus.  Or  as  a  previous  editor  so  aptly  put  it — ARRRGH-us.  I 
won't  begin  to  describe  the  number  of  nights  I  laid  awake,  gnawing  at  my  fingers,  worrying  obses- 
sively over  making  sure  everything  went  right  this  year.  I  see  now  that  I  could  have  saved  myself  ten 
sore  fingers.  The  Argus  staff  this  year  proved  to  be  highly  qualified  and  reliable,  as  well  and  extremely 
enthusiatic.   Our  advisor,  Dr.  Coats,  proved  to  be  supportive  and  approachable... even  willing  to  help  do 
some  of  the  dirty  work.  Our  judges  were  happy  to  devote  some  of  their  free  time  to  carefully  reading 
and  ranking  the  many  manuscripts.  And  I  owe  the  utmost  gratitude  to  all  the  students  whose  submis- 
sions the  judges  and  staff  examined  for  weeks.  Not  only  were  the  submissions  enjoyable  reading  and 
wonderful  pieces  of  art,  but  without  them,  the  entire  Argus  staff  would  have  been  without  a  job. 
Finally,  I  feel  that  I  should  thank  you,  the  reader,  for  making  the  whole  thing  worthwhile,  for  without 
an  audience,  Argus  would  have  no  reason  to  be  published. 

During  the  last  three  years  on  the  staff  of  Argus.  I've  been  allowed  to  read  many  talented  authors' 
works  and  see  some  very  impressive  artwork — and  all  of  it  by  students  here  at  NSU!!  And  I  imagine 
that  some  of  these  artists  and  authors  never  expected  to  see  themselves  in  print.  But  both  the  contests 
sponsored  by  Argus  each  year  are  open  to  all  NSU  students,  regardless  of  major,  class 
standing  (graduate,  undergraduate),  or  status  (full,  or  part-time).  If  you  like  what  you  see  here — or 
even  if  you  don't — I  encourage  everyone  to  get  involved  by  entering  the  contests,  joining  the  staff,  or 
just  giving  suggestions.  Argus  is,  after  all,  a  STUDENT  publication. 
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Editor-in-Chief 
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empty,  sluggish, 

the  sun  emerges,  reveahng 

sky,  clear  and  blank, 

pure  and  grey  innocuous. 

the  horizon  holds  no  hollow 

surprises,  nothing  as  unpredictable 

as  a  slow  shedding  of  dark, 

clothing  itself  in  shades  of 

sullen  blue  and  simple. 

the  clouds  hang,  suspended 

by  godstring,  gasps  of 

hot,  close  breath, 

drifting  slowly  to  where 

the  cane  makes  its  muddy  march, 

like  dark,  sweet  syrup 

or  a  dull,  fat  worm. 
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Sunday  morning 

by  JCevinJ.  ^oui'que 

soa]^suis  wtu  the  foam  of  breakers 

as  i  watched  you  from  the  kitchencounter 

eating  from  a  bowC  with  sugarcoated  hands 

water  ran  from  your  fingers  in  fCuid  cascades 
as  the  light  shone  sickty  from  the  swinging  buib 
as  though  seen  through  fathoms  of  water 

you  were  the  alpha  and  omega  of  dishdom, 

your  fingers  skirting  knives,  awaiting  at  the  bottom 

like  sharp-toothed  fishes 

your  hair,  curled,  clung  to  your  head 
with  the  haphazard  ferocity  of  biting  eels 
electric  in  their  coilings 

Sunday  morning,  as  the  dishes  towered  heavenward 

at  the  sink's  formica  shore 

and  the  drain  sucked,  summoning,  like  a  siren's  song 


A\MD  rrVs  MOT  MY  FAVJrr  THIS  TIMc 

By  Robin  Armstrong 

My  computer  doesn't  want  me  to  be  a  successful  writer.  It  taunts  me  with  its  "technology."  It  sits  in 
judgment,  teasing  me  with  its  white  screen,  flashing  cursor,  and  screen-saving  programs,  I  want  my  beauti- 
fully simple  typewriter  back.  I  remember  my  typewriter  with  great  fondness.  It  never  criticized,  teased,  or 
tormented  me.  It  just  sat,  patient  and  welcoming,  like  an  electronic  grandmother.  Sure,  sometimes  we 
wouldn't  get  on  that  well,  but  that's  to  be  expected  in  any  long-term  relationship.  My  typewriter  understood 
my  simple  needs  and  fulfilled  them  with  a  willingness  that  certain  machines  (I  won't  name  names)  refuse  to 
accept. 

Getting  started  used  to  be  so  easy;  all  one  needed  was  a  blank  piece  of  paper  and  the  lovely  typewriter 
turned  on.  Is  it  so  difficult  to  be  turned  on?  A  simple  flip  of  one  switch  used  to  do  the  trick  nicely,  but 
noooooo.  Now  we  have  to  have  a  power  strip  with  seventeen  thousand  plugs  stuffed  into  it.  We  are  chal- 
lenged to  risk  certain  electrocution  by  daring  to  reach  our  trembling  hands  into  the  murky  depths  of  technol- 
ogy and  trip  the  toggle  to  the  "on"  position. 

OK,  the  power  strip  is  on.  You  would  think  you'd  be  able  to  start  writing  now,  wouldn't  you?  With 
most  humble  machines,  turning  on  the  power  source  usually  suffices,  now.  doesn't  it?  Well,  not  for  our  circuit 
snob.  After  braving  the  power  strip,  next  you  have  to  figure  out  how  to  turn  on  the  hard  drive,  the  screen,  and 
the  printer.  Now,  if  any  of  those  words  cause  flashes  of  warm  fuzzies,  then  you  might  be  reading  the  wrong 
paper.  If,  however,  you  either 

A.  furrowed  your  brow  in  confusion  at  those  wretched  words,  or 

B.  have  suddenly  remembered  the  series  of  foul  names  and  epithets  you  have  for  those  particular 
devices, 

then,  by  all  means,  read  on,  MacDuff. 

The  hard  drive  is  the  big  box  that  controls  the  computer.  If  you're  as  completely  computer  stupid  as  I 
am,  you  believe  the  screen,  the  part  that  looks  like  a  TV,  controls  the  computer.  Oh,  no,  my  friend.  The 
screen  is  nothing  more  than  a  display  unit,  something  to  stare  back  at  you,  continually  reminding  you  that 
you're  a  computer  failure.  The  hard  drive  is  that  deceptively  simple-looking  box  with  only  one  or  two  buttons 
on  it.  Do  not  be  taken  in  by  its  rectangular  design  and  quiet  humming,  for  it  is  the  true  demon  of  the  night:  a 
modernized  soul  sucker  trying  to  drag  you  down  into  the  depths  of  computer  literacy  hell,  where  all  your 
friends  have  vanished  into  "The  Net,"  one  by  one. 

Remembering  my  warning,  you  reach  over  and  push  that  oh-so-innocent-looking  button,  turning  on 
the  hard  drive  devil.  Your  next  step  is  to  turn  on  the  screen.  If  you  look  at  the  bottom  right  hand  comer  of 
your  monitor  (that's  fancy  computer  talk  for  the  TV-looking  screen),  there  on  the  underside  of  the  monitor 
should  be  a  switch.  Don't  worry.  This  one  is  almost  nice  compared  to  you-know-who-over  there.  After  the 
screen  flickers  to  life,  your  nightmare  will  begin.  You  cannot  simply  start  typing  now.  No,  you  have  to  go  to 
the  right  screen,  then  the  correct  program,  then  you  have  to  start  a  new  project.  This  list  of  "user  friendly" 
steps  goes  on  and  on. 

Finally,  the  nightmare  of  technology  leads  you  to  the  point  where  I  currently  am  sitting:  in  front  of  a 
blank  computer  screen,  cursor  blinking  expectantly,  thinking  back  fondly  to  the  good  old  days  of  my  IBM 
electric,  and  putting  off  starting  this  paper  for  as  long  a  possible.  It's  all  the  computer's  fault.  If  this  was  a 
simple  typewriter,  this  paper  would  be  done.  But  I  do  remember  turning  on  that  typewriter,  putting  in  a  crisp 
piece  of  paper  and  staring  at  it  for  hours  on  end,  waiting  for  divine  inspiration.  Well,  maybe  the  computer 
isn't  so  bad  after  all.  At  least  here  I  can  sneak  over  to  the  games  section  and  play  solitaire  until  something  to 
write  about  comes  to  me.  (My  typewriter  didn't  have  a  solitaire  program.)  Come  to  think  of  it,  a  quick  game 
of  solitaire  might  be  just  the  thing  right  now,  and  I  promise  I'll  play  one  game  and  one  game  only. 
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By  Amy  Daldry 


A  multitude  of  meanings  for  "multiculturalism"  seems  to  exist,  yet  no 
one  can  pinpoint  an  exact  definition  which  everyone,  or  even  a  majority  agrees 
upon.  Some  people  believe  that  multiculturalism  is  merely  a  fad  that  will  even- 
tually go  the  way  of  Dadaism  and  bell  bottoms.  Others  believe  that  it  is  a  sub- 
versive movement  which  brews  unrest  where  there  is  no  reason  for  such 
trouble.  Still  others  believe  that  multiculturalism  is  part  of  the  paradigm  shift 
accompanying  the  turn  of  the  century.  Whatever  one  believes,  multiculturalism 
appears  to  be  a  rather  frightening  prospect.  Even  people  who  realize  the  need 
for  an  expanded  view  of  the  world  remain  uncertain  about  multiculturalism  and 
what  it  may  entail.  The  fact  that  multiculturalism  provokes  such  passionate 
reactions  reveals  its  importance.  It  holds  much  potential  for  change,  and  therein 
lies  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  an  exact  definition  and  for  the  passionate  re- 
sponses. 

Change  always  involves  conflict.  People  with  power  and  people  without 
power  oppose  each  other;  one  side  fights  to  keep  its  power,  and  the  other  fights 
to  gain  power.  Multiculturalism  threatens  anyone  who  claims  superiority  based 
on  culture,  e.g.,  professors  who  accept  only  a  fixed  canon  of  literature,  doctors 
who  trust  only  Western  medical  science,  historians  who  interpret  history  only 
from  an  ethnocentric  viewpoint,  etc.  Because  multiculturalism  attacks  or  sup- 
ports personal  beliefs,  everyone  views  it  differently. 

Despite  opposition  and  some  backsliding,  the  balance  of  power  in 
America  has  slowly  been  finding  equilibrium.  Religious  freedom  was  secured 
with  the  passage  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1791,  slavery  was  abolished  by  presi- 
dential decree  in  1863  and  legally  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  in  1865, 
women  got  the  vote  with  the  ratification  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  in  1920, 
child  labor  laws  were  enacted  in  most  states  in  the  1910's,  and  now  the  various 
cultures  found  in  America  are  claiming  their  rights.  Multiculturalism  is  not 
merely  a  logical  extension  of  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1960's  as  Dr. 
Wallace  argued  in  his  lecture,  but  it  is  a  logical  progression  from  our  history. 
Society  has  had  to  become  increasingly  inclusive  of  minorities  and  their  rights 
to  survive.  Persecuting  a  part  of  society  because  of  gender,  race,  or  class  also 
penalizes  the  whole  of  society  by  excluding  that  part's  ideas.  Audre  Lorde 
writes  in  "The  Master's  Tools  Will  Never  Dismantle  the  Master's  House"  that 

within  the  interdependence  of  mutual  (nondominant)  differences  lies  the 
security  which  enables  us  to  descend  into  the  chaos  of  knowledge  and 


return  with  true  visions  of  our  future,  along  with  the  concomitant  power 
to  effect  those  changes  which  can  bring  that  future  into  being.  Difference 
is  that  raw  and  powerful  connection  from  which  our  personal  power  is 
forged....  Without  community  there  is  no  liberation...  But  community 
must  not  mean  a  shedding  of  our  differences,  nor  the  pathetic  pretense 
that  these  differences  do  not  exist.  (Feminist  Frontiers  11) 

Although  Lorde  wrote  this  article  from  a  feminist  perspective,  this  idea  equally  ap- 
plies to  multiculturalism.  A  society  which  expects  to  attain  the  power  and  the  freedom 
to  progress  while  at  the  same  time  oppressing  a  part  of  itself  chases  its  own  tail.  For 
instance,  the  civil  rights  movement  now  faces  problems  within  its  ranks.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  movement  patterned  itself  after  a  patriarchal  system  in  order  to  oppose  white 
supremacy:  one  must  supposedly  fight  fire  with  fire.  Lorde  argues,  however,  that  ''the 
master 's  tools  will  never  dismantle  the  master 's  house.  They  may  allow  us  to  tempo- 
rarily beat  him  at  his  own  game,  but  they  will  never  enable  us  to  bring  about  genuine 
change"  (110).  True  progress  necessitates  a  wider  and  more  inclusive  view  of  the 
world. 

The  misunderstandings  among  people  about  what  multiculturalism  is  may  stem 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  much  like  feminism,  both  a  theory  and  a  movement.    People 
may  use  multicultural  theory  to  review  history,  analyze  science,  interpret  literature, 
etc.  In  short,  multicultural  theory,  just  as  feminist  or  structural  theory,  is  a  helpful 
intellectual  tool.  Practically  speaking,  though,  not  everyone  who  supports 
multiculturalism  must  know  all  about  the  theory.  A  young  American  Indian  does  not 
need  to  know  mutlitcultural  theory  to  realize  that  the  lack  in  her  history  textbook 
needs  to  be  rectified.  A  Black  man  knows  that  the  rudeness  of  the  store  clerk  results 
from  a  societal  problem  which  must  be  corrected.  For  some  people,  multiculturalism 
cannot  be  separated  from  personal  experience,  while  for  others  it  is  a  useful  theory. 
The  theory  and  the  movement  rely  on  each  other.  Carolyn  G.  Heilbrun  writes  that 
"without  intellectual  and  theoretical  underpinnings,  no  movement  can  succeed,"  but 
intellectuals  must  be  careful  not  to  totally  remove  "the  fruits  of  research"  from  the 
reach  of  the  movement  (Writing  a  Woman's  Life  20). 

Some  people  believe  that  multiculturalism  represents  such  an  ambiguous  collec- 
tion of  ideas  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  term  "ism."  It  is  exactly  this  variety  of  ideas, 
though,  that  makes  multiculturalism  separate  field  of  study.  Heilbrun  also  writes  that 

These  divisions,  the  arguments  among  scholars  about  theories,  ap- 
proaches, methodology,  are  not,  of  themselves,  either  dangerous  or  unex- 
pected. Every  new  field  of  Knowledge  develops  these  differences.  In- 
deed, they  are  essential  to  the  progress  of  understanding.  (19) 


Multiculturalism,  being  a  '"new  field  of  knowledge,"  has  not  had  time  to  establish 
itself.  Feminism  took  over  a  century  to  establish  itself  as  a  valid  field  of  study. 
Multiculturalism  may  seem  ambiguous  now.  but  the  seemingly  irreconcilable  dis- 
agreements and  controversies  are  merely  the  birth  pangs  of  a  new  mode  of  thought. 

Also,  multiculturalism  in  America  differs  from  multiculturalism  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  such  as  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Culture  rises  out  of  deep  historical 
roots,  and  because  each  country  has  its  own  unique  cultural  history,  each  country  must 
develop  its  own  unique  method  for  integrating  Multiculturalism  into  society.  France 
prefers  to  identify  its  citizens  by  the  way  the  dress,  by  what  they  eat,  etc.,  instead  of 
by  what  they  think  and  feel.  France  views  allowance  of  differences  within  society  as 
intolerant  in  that  society  allows  the  visible  line  (i.e.,  clothes,  make-up,  food,  language) 
between  foreigner  and  citizen  to  remain.  Germany's  history  has  led  to  a  mass  rethink- 
ing of  culture  and  ethnocentricity.  The  end  of  WWII  brought  about  a  greater  toler- 
ance for  other  cultures.  In  fact,  Germany  today  supports  the  unification  of  Europe, 
even  at  the  expense  of  losing  its  monetary  unit,  the  mark.  Dr.  D' Amato  views  Italy  as 
a  palimpsest;  cultures  layer  themselves  on  top  of  each  other,  and  these  layers  form  a 
multicultural  unit.  In  the  past,  "  pockets"  of  culture  developed  in  a  region  isolated  by 
mountains  or  lakes,  and  this  topography  maintained  a  culture's  dialect,  traditions,  and 
autonomy.  Only  during  threats  such  as  war  did  these  hightly  individualized  cultures 
band  together  under  the  larger  Italian  indentity.  As  with  any  social  theory,  different 
cultures  apply  multiculturalism  in  ways  best  suited  to  their  needs.  The  recent  UN 
Women's  Conference  is  a  good  example  of  this.  Although  everyone  who  attended  the 
conference  wanted  to  help  better  women's  lives,  each  person  had  different  ideas  about 
exactly  how  to  help. 

Multiculturalism  does  not  and  cannot  mean  that  everyone  should  learn  about 
every  culture.  Besides  being  an  impossibility,  it  would  be  useless.  Marilyn  Frye  in 
her  article  "Oppression"  makes  a  distinction  between  a  microscopic  and  a  macro- 
scopic view.  While  the  microscopic  view  of  examining  each  culture  individually  may 
produce  many  interesting  ideas,  it  is  the  macroscopic  view  which  ultimately  provides 
the  needed  possibilities  about  how  to  best  live  together  on  this  earth. 
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The  4*0  Syndnome 

By  Janin  Snead 

I've  heard  that  the  4.0  idea  has  been  worked  to  death;  that  there  have  been  pa- 
pers written  on  ways  to  kill  your  roommate  and  the  like.  I  propose  a  different  prob- 
lem, one  based  on  personal  experience:  what  if  you  don't  have  a  roommate  to  kill?  I 
suppose  you  could  probably  kill  yourself,  but  I  don't  think  the  4.0  would  do  you  much 
good  then  (after  all,  the  point  of  getting  the  4.0  is  to  succeed  in  life,  not  just  to  get 
a  4.0).  You  could  injure  yourself... but  once  again,  you'd  be  at  a  greater  disadvantage 
than  going  through  all  the  trouble  and  pain  is  really  worth. 

I've  pondered  this  subject,  and  I  think  I've  come  up  with  several  good  solutions. 
You  only  need  a  traumatic  experience,  right?  So  how  about  an  acute  case  of  claustro- 
phobia, or  maybe  waking  up  to  see  an  enormous  cricket  staring  you  down?  How 
about  sitting  in  the  back  of  a  truck  that  doesn't  slow  down  for  speed  bumps,  or  maybe 
even  visiting  a  new  barber  and  letting  him  be  creative?  How  about  the  ever-suffered 
Texts  and  Traditions  papers — you  know  the  ones:  you  haven't  read  any  of  the  books 
you  have  to  write  on,  you  don't  understand  the  questions,  and  you  have  four  days  to 
complete  it? 

Of  course,  these  are  still  being  done  to  you,  so  I  thought  of  several  perfectly 
external  sources  of  traumatic  experiences:  fire  alarms  going  off  at  4:30  in  the  morning 
with  a  wonderful,  caring  RA  who  needs  to  be  awakened  by  a  gentle  shake  and  re- 
minded that  the  alarm  is  going  off...  or  maybe  seeing  someone  scale  the  side  of  your 
dorm.,  or  watching  a  serenade  of  "In  the  Still  of  the  Night"  given  by  a  screeching 
freshman  to  a  sleeping  couple  through  the  window  of  the  dorm or  ,  more  interest- 
ingly and  shockingly,  at  a  car  parked  by  the  lake  (hee  hee  hee).  Of  course,  these  may 
not  REALLY  be  traumatic  enough,  so  you  can  always  plan  the  death  of  your  suite 
mate  (or,  if  you  like  your  suite  mate,  the  two  of  you  could  always  fake  the  death). 
See,  you  could  be  driving  a  car  and  hit  your  suite  mate  (lightly,  of  course — only  break 
one  bone  if  possible)  or  drive  an  open  back  truck  with  your  suite  mate  standing  up  and 
toss  him  or  her  out  the  back,  or  you  could  stage  an  epileptic  seizure — clear  out  lots  of 
room  in  a  very  public  place. ..say  right  outside  of  Kyser,  for  instance. ...but  I  think  that 
I'm  heading  into  other  papers  with  much  more  detailed  suggestions. 
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advice  to  the  adventurous  young 

by  Prophilactic  Toothbrushes 


never     u      play 
leap       n      frog 
with        i      a 
corn 


by  Tanya  Reichard-Bertrand 

I  loved  Evette  from  the  moment  I  first  saw  her.  She  sat  there  unobtrusively 
under  the  heavy,  overcast,  January  sky,  silently  and  patiently  waiting.  She  seemed 
simple  and  humble,  and  there  was  a  sad  tiredness  about  her — the  kind  that  comes  from 
enduring  the  weary  challenges  of  life  and  the  pain  and  strain  of  hard  existence.  She 
was  not  aging  gracefully,  but  was  still  far  from  being  what  you  would  consider  an 
antique.  She  was  worn  in  places  and  torn  in  places,  well  used  and  most  abused,  and 
totally  and  obviously  un-cared  for.  She  reminded  me... of  me. 

I  approached  the  lot  in  which  she  sat  and  I  simply  stood  there.  A  grizzled, 
greasy  man  stood  beside  Evette,  arms  folded,  cigarette  pinched  between  his  large  yel- 
low teeth.  She  seemed  to  groan  a  mechanical  sigh  from  the  stress  of  his  weight  as  he 
leaned  against  her — a  sound  of  metal  and  rubber  rubbing  and  bending  and  straining. 
As  he  noticed  my  presence,  he  shifted  his  cumbersome  bulk  back  to  rest  within  his 
scuffed,  steel-toed  work  boots.  Evette  groaned  the  same  mechanical  sigh,  but  of  relief, 
as  his  blue  and  grease-stained,  coveralled  body  eased  off  her  like  faded,  sun-bleached, 
red  paint  where  his  thick,  knuckle-scraped  hand  had  rested  to  give  himself  leverage. 

"Mornin,"  he  said  without  bothering  to  remove  the  cigarette  from  his  clenched 
yellow  teeth. 

I  nodded  a  silent  reply.  I  was  too  excited,  too  engrossed  with  Evette  to  worry 
with  the  expectations  of  social  politeness.  I  was  also  a  bit  down  trodden.  It  was  only  1 0 
a.m.  but  it  already  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  a  long  day  for  me,  standing  m  registration 
lines  at  school  since  7:30.  I  was  on  my  way  home  to  my  rat-hole,  opossum-infested 
apartment  (yes,  I  did  say  opossum,  but  that's  a  story  I'll  save  for  another  time)  when  I 
saw  Evette  and  had  to  take  a  closer  look. 

"I  fancy  you  need  yourself  a  vehicle,  little  lady,"  he  said  with  a  big  yellow- 
toothed  grin  that  framed  his  long-ashed,  smoldering,  cigarette  butt  like  a  fme  museum 
masterpiece  of  red-neck  art. 

I  broke  my  gaze  from  Evette  and  noticed  his  red-rimmed,  dishwater-blue  eyes 
staring  at  my  feet.  I  looked  down  at  my  combat  boots,  my  only  means  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  past  six  months,  and  smiled  for  the  first  time  that  day. 

"You  could  say  that,"  I  said,  still  looking  down.  The  lace  on  one  boot  was  sig- 
nificantly shorter  than  the  other  and  stopped  in  a  balled  knot  at  my  ankle.  The  other 
lace  was  tied  neatly  at  the  top  of  the  boot,  but  was  riddled  with  small  knots  strategically 
placed  between  certain  eyelets  where  the  lace  had  been  hastily  and  repeatedly  repaired. 
The  hole  in  the  left  toe  gave  a  glimpse  of  my  threadbare,  dingy,  gray  tube  sock.  The 
black  leather  was  dry  and  cracked  at  the  ankles  and  the  once  thick,  chunky  heels  were 
worn  down  to  a  perfect  45  degree  angle  which  forced  me  to  stand  rather  pigeon-toed. 

My  smile  faded.  We  stood  there  uncomfortably  silent,  staring  at  each  other, 
blue-eye  to  blue-eye.  I  casually  tilted  my  head  and  waited  for  him  to  begin  his  sales 
pitch.  I  really  wanted  to  look  stern  and  cold  and  business  like,  but  that's  rather  hard  to 
accomplish  when  you  are  standing  pigeon-toed  with  your  dirty  tube  sock  showing. 
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The  man  spat  out  his  damp,  wrinkled  cigarette  butt.  He  looked  at  Evette.  He  looked  at 
me.  He  looked  back  at  Evette. 

"Six-hunnerd-fity,"  he  said. 

I  reached  up  and  felt  for  the  wad  of  hundreds  in  the  front  pocket  of  my  flannel  shirt 
just  to  make  sure  it  was  still  there.  I  was  a  divorced  welfare-mother/college-student,  which 
meant  I  never  had  any  cash  except  for  two  glorious  days  a  year — fall  registration  and  spring 
registration.  This  day  was  one  of  those  glorious  days,  except  until  I  saw  Evette,  it  has  not 
seemed  all  that  glorious. 

"Hmmmm,"  I  said.  I  had  a  horrible  track  record  for  making  the  right  decisions.  The 
choices  I  had  to  make  in  my  life  always  seemed  like  a  great  chain  of  carefully  weighed  sacri- 
fices. I  had  exactly  700  dollars  left  after  paying  college  tuition,  and  I  still  had  not  purchased 
my  textbooks. 

"She  run?"  I  asked. 

The  yellow-toothed  man  extended  a  worn,  slightly  twisted  Chevy  key.  It  jingled 
slightly. 

"You  can  drive  'er  'round  the  block,  if  yunt  to,"  was  his  reply. 

I  reached  for  the  key,  careful,  for  some  reason,  not  to  touch  his  dirty,  callused  fmger  tip 
with  my  own  and  stepped  closer  to  her  to  insert  the  key  into  the  door  lock. 

"Locks  don't  work,"  he  informed  me. 

"Sounds  familiar,"  I  thought.  I  had  always  been  vulnerable  to  unwanted  people  coming 
in  and  out  of  my  life  at  their  own  will,  my  personal  barriers  either  too  weak  or  too  non- 
existent to  protect  me  from  intrusion  and  exploitation. 

As  I  reached  for  the  door  handle  I  noticed,  bolted  to  the  rear  fender  beneath  the  dan- 
gling, partially  attached  body-side-molding,  the  peeling  chrome  letters  E-V-E-T-T-E  and  the 
outline  on  the  faded  red  paint  where  the  letters  C  and  H  had  once  been. 

"Well,  Evette,"  I  said  her  name  for  the  first  time  connected  with  a  bad  cliche,  "let's  see 
what  you  can  do." 

I  sat  in  the  hard,  cracked,  gray,  naugahyde  driver's  seat.  The  dash  looked  like  a  big 
gaping  mouth  spewing  a  fountain  of  red  and  white  and  yellow  and  green  electrical  wires 
where  the  radio  and  heater  controls  had  been  ripped  out  violently. 

"Someone's  left  you  voiceless  and  in  the  cold,"  I  said.  "I  feel  the  same  sometimes."  I 
looked  out  through  the  spider  web  crack  in  her  windshield,  inserted  the  key,  and  turned  the 
ignition. 

The  starter  whined  in  a  lazy  rhythm.  Evette  shuddered  and  backfired  as  if  in  protest. 

"C'mon  ole  gal,"  I  said.  "I  know  you  are  tired.  I'm  kinda  tired  too,  but  my  will  is 
strong.  I  won't  give  up.  I  can't.  If  you  start  for  me  I'll  buy  you.  I'll  take  you  home  and  wash 
you  and  give  you  oil  and  gas.  I  won't  ask  too  much  of  you,  just  take  me  to  school  and  to  the 
grocery  store  and  occasionally  out  for  a  beer,  that's  all.  We'll  never  leave  the  city  limits,  I 
swear." 

Now,  up  to  this  point  in  my  life,  I  had  not  usually  made  a  habit  of  talking  to  inanimate 
objects,  but  chronic  depression  and  extreme  desperation  can  make  the  oddest  things  seem 
perfectly  sensible.  Evette  seemed  animate.  She  had  character  traits  and  unpredictabilities,  a 
mysterious  unknown  history,  and  a  nature  all  her  own — a  persona  that  I  was  akin  to  from  the 
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start.  I  made  that  bargain  with  Evette  and  perhaps  in  bargaining  with  her,  I  was  bargaining 
with  myself  in  some  kind  of  convoluted  positive  self- affirmation.  I'm  not  really  sure.  All  I 
know  is  that  I  stated  the  terms,  finished  the  little  pep  talk,  turned  the  ignition  again,  and  in  a 
roaring  cloud  of  dark  gray  smoke,  she  started. 

Thus,  the  commitment  was  made.  I  had  to  buy  her.  Without  even  driving  her  first, 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  the  prospect  of  trying  to  pass  the  semester  without 
textbooks,  I  got  out  of  the  car,  handed  the  yellow- toothed  man  seven  hundred-dollar  bills, 
signed  the  bill  of  sale,  and  became  the  proud  owner  of  a  1985  Chevy  Chevette. 

It  was  exhilarating  to  drive  her  home.  I  had  not  been  behind  the  wheel  in  over  a  year. 
Her  steering  response  was  bad  and  so  were  her  shocks.  We  wove  from  one  side  of  the  road  to 
the  other  like  some  kind  of  undulating  flagella  winding  its  way  up  an  artery.  Railroad  tracks 
and  potholes  sent  us  bouncing  and  squeaking  like  a  blonde  cheerleader  after  a  touchdown. 
But  those  things  didn't  matter.  I  was  happy  and  unburdened,  January  cold  wind  blowing  my 
hair  into  a  mass  of  tendrils  and  tangles  through  the  open  window. 

I  got  her  home  and  introduced  her  to  my  three-year-old  daughter,  who  didn't  find  it 
strange  at  all  that  mommy  had  a  car  named  Evette  that  she  actually  talked  to.  Evette 's  ceiling 
interior  was  nothing  but  a  soggy  piece  of  cardboard,  so  my  daughter  and  I  found  a  cute  scrap 
of  red  cotton  with  little  white  hearts  on  it  that  we  lovingly  thumb-tacked  above  our  heads.  My 
daughter  also  graciously  donated  a  plastic,  black  and  white,  skull  and  cross-bones  pirate  flag 
that  we  unfurled  with  great  pride  from  our  broken  radio  antenna.  Our  family  was  mobile — 
no  more  walking  to  school  and  daycare  in  the  cold  and  rain  and  no  more  hauling  heavy  gro- 
cery bags  ten  blocks  when  the  food  stamps  came  at  the  first  of  every  month.  The  world  sud- 
denly became  a  slightly  larger  place  for  us.  We  could  actually  drive  to  Wal-Mart  all  the  way 
across  town! 

I  always  kept  my  promise  to  Evette.  I  never  took  her  beyond  the  city  limits.  As  time 
went  by,  I  made  other  deals  with  her  out  of  the  most  extreme  consideration  and  appreciation 
for  her  transportation  abilities. 

I  began  to  reason  (and  I  am  aware  that  this  was  illogical)  that  Evette  remained  in  oper- 
able condition  due  to  the  sheer  strength  of  my  will — that  somehow  out  of  desperate  determi- 
nation to  survive  and  triumph  over  my  poverty  and  loneliness  came  to  me  a  God-given  preter- 
natural strength  which  held  Evette  together.  There  was  no  reason  she  should  have  still  been 
working,  or  so  stated  various,  town-renowned,  shade-tree  mechanics.  Not  only  was  her 
steering  bad  and  her  shocks  and  struts  practically  useless,  her  rings  were  bad,  her  head-cover 
gaskets  cracked,  her  radiator  leaky,  her  water-pump  inoperable,  and  only  three  of  her  four 
cylinders  fired.  She  was  a  rolling,  gas-guzzling,  three-quarts-of-oil-a-week  drinking,  miracle 
of  modern  automobile  mechanics.  What  else  could  I  believe?  She  remained  running  because  I 
willed  her  to.  I  willed  her  to  and  I  was  nice  to  her  and  I  kept  my  promises.  I  promised  to 
NEVER  let  anyone  else  drive  her.  No  one  else's  will  could  possibly  be  strong  enough  to  keep 
her  from  breaking  down. 

Evette  survived  the  semester  (so  did  I,  but  it  was  really  hard  without  textbooks).  She 
survived  the  next.  Evette  loyally  and  dutifully  defied  the  laws  of  physics  (not  to  mention  the 
laws  of  insurance,  proper  registration,  and  valid  inspection  stickers)  and  transported  me 
around  the  town  of  Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  for  two  years. 
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Toward  the  end  of  her  Hfe  Evette's  starter  whined  its  last  rhythm  in  a  beautiful  swan 
song.  She  had  a  standard  transmission,  however.  All  she  needed  was  a  good  strong  running 
push  and  a  swift  pop  of  the  dutch  in  second  gear  to  get  her  going. 

And  that's  what  I  did  for  four  months.  Everywhere  in  town,  from  campus  to  Burger 
King,  from  Wal-Mart  to  the  Welfare  Office,  I  could  be  seen  in  the  parking  lots,  door  open,  one 
hand  on  the  steering  wheel,  the  other  on  the  door  frame,  face  red  and  straining,  all  mind  and 
will-power  focused,  running  pigeon-toed  in  combat  boots  with  my  dirty  tube  sock  still  show- 
ing, alongside  my  beloved  Evette.  I  would  carefully  execute  my  lithe  and  graceful  jump  (  and 
it's  hard  to  jump  lithely  and  gracefully  when  you're  an  overweight,  twenty-eight-year-old, 
non-athletic  female)  into  Evette's  cracked  naugahyde  driver's  seat,  pop  the  clutch,  step  on  the 
gad  pedal,  and  peel  out  of  the  parking  lot  in  a  billowing  cloud  of  black  smoke,  plastic  pirate 
flag  crackling  in  the  breeze. 

Evette's  death  is  hard  to  think  about,  and  I  recall  the  day  she  died  as  vividly  as  the  day  I 
fell  in  love  with  her,  perhaps  because  of  the  guilt  I  associate  with  it.  I  broke  the  spell.  I  ne- 
gated the  magic.  I  don't  think  I'll  ever  completely  forgive  myself  for  it.  I  never  have  had  a 
great  track  record  for  making  the  right  decisions,  remember? 

A  yellow-toothed  man  in  greasy,  blue  coveralls  brought  her  into  my  life.  A  green-eyed 
man  in  tight  Gap  jeans  brought  her  out.  I  had  been  seeing  him  for  a  while.  He  was  consider- 
ably younger  than  I,  charming  and  exciting.  Just  like  Evette,  I  had  a  problem  locking  the 
"doorway"  into  my  life.  He  walked  right  in,  took  over,  evaded  me,  then  persuaded  me.  I 
would  blindly  and  foolishly  do  anything  he  asked  of  me.  And  one  day  he  asked  the  question... 

"Can  I  drive?"  he  said,  nose  slightly  upturned  and  green-eyes  eager. 

"Come  on,  man.  You  know  the  rules,"  I  answered.  It  was  a  bright,  warm  spring  day. 
We  were  driving  by  the  lake  on  campus.  The  sunlight  reflected  off  the  water  and  off  the  spider 
web  crack  in  Evette's  windshield  like  a  rainbow  prism. 

"You  never  let  anyone  else  drive  her,"  he  said  with  a  sickeningly  ridiculous  boyish  pout. 

"No,"  I  said  most  emphatically. 

Realizing  the  little  boy  tactic  was  not  an  appropriate  strategy  in  this  situation,  he  pulled 
out  the  big  gun — a  never  fail,  always-get-your-way,  careful,  delicate,  attentive,  caress  on  the 
cheek  and  feigned  sincerity. 

"You  know  I'd  never  let  anything  happen  to  Evette.  You  know  I  know  what  this  car 
means  to  you."   He  smiled  softly  and  kissed  me. 

And  that  was  that.  The  end  of  the  end.  The  big  betrayal.  I  found  myself  pulled  to  let 
him  take  the  wheel  in  the  parking  lot  of  Prather  Coliseum.  I  knew  it  was  wrong,  but  my 
hormones  and  my  insecurities  currently  had  firm  control  of  my  actions. 

He  got  behind  the  wheel  and  revved  the  engine  loudly.  Evette's  valves  clattered  in 
horror.  He  tried  again  and  she  bucked  like  a  wild  stallion.  He  tried  again  and  she  bucked 
harder. 

I  immediately  felt  the  butterfly-stomach  of  high  anxiety. 

"I  don't  think  this  was  a  good  idea.  I  need  to  drive.  You  don't  seem  to  drive  a  standard 
very  well,"  I  said  quickly. 

He  stopped  the  car  and  I  resumed  my  rightful  place  behind  the  wheel.  Honest  to  God, 
Evette  felt  different  to  me.  The  motor  was  shaking  harder  and  the  valves  clanked  louder.  The 
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smoke  from  the  exhaust  seemed  darker. 

"I'm  sorry,  old  gal,"  I  said  with  a  regretful  crack  in  my  voice.  I  patted  the  dash.   "It'll 
never  happen  again,  I  swear." 

Evette  saw  to  it  that  I  kept  that  last  promise.  It  never  did  happen  again. 

I  was  so  disgusted  with  him,  so  disgusted  with  myself,  that  I  dropped  him  off  at  home, 
plans  for  the  day  canceled.  I  was  on  my  way  to  do  penance... a  full  tank  of  gas,  the  expensive 
premium  kind,  and  a  couple  of  quarts  of  top  of  the  line  Quaker  State,  maybe  even  some  anti- 
freeze... when  it  happened.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  down  at  the  end  of  Second  Street,  she 
coughed.  It  was  a  death  rattle.  Halfway  down  the  hill,  she  coughed  again.  A  miserable 
wheeze,  a  lifetime  of  agony  and  abuse  culminating  in  the  betrayal  of  a  trusted  companion,  all 
condensed  into  the  last,  slow,  quiet  breath.  We  rolled  to  a  stop  at  the  intersection  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill.  I  desperately  pumped  the  accelerator  and  turned  the  ignition  in  a  series  of 
repetitive  combinations  as  if  performing  some  kind  of  frantic  automotive  CPR.  But  it  was  no 
use. 

I  opened  her  door  and  stepped  out  onto  the  concrete.  It  was  late  afternoon  and  shad- 
ows of  street  lamps  and  telephone  poles  fell  in  the  distinct  lines  across  the  deserted  street.  I 
looked  up  and  stared  blankly  at  the  lines  across  the  deserted  street.  I  looked  up  and  stared 
blankly  at  the  large  martyred  Christ  in  the  stained  glass  window  of  the  Catholic  church. 

"I'm  a  Judas,"  I  thought.  "All  for  40  winks  from  a  green-eyed  Pontius  Pilot,  and  sealed 
with  a  traitor's  kiss."  I  reached  in  and  slipped  her  into  neutral,  grasped  the  steering  wheel  and 
the  door  frame,  and,  saddened  and  pigeon-toed,  pushed  her  slowly  for  the  last  time  to  rest  on 
the  side  of  the  street  in  front  of  the  church. 

"It's  holy  ground,"  I  reasoned  out  loud.  "Perhaps  she'll  heal." 

There  was  no  miracle  for  Evette,  however.  She  had  been  the  miracle.  She  had  liberated 
me,  given  me  freedom  and  independence  and  comfort.  She  sheltered  me  from  the  cold  and 
the  rain,  took  the  strain  off  of  my  back,  and  relieved  the  calluses  on  my  feet.  She  made  my 
world  a  little  bigger  and  my  life  a  little  easier. 

From  the  start  of  my  relationship  with  Evette,  I  never  actually  felt  like  her  "owner".  It 
was  a  symbiotic  relationship  based  on  need.  I  needed  Evette  and  I  felt  that  she  needed  me. 
What  I  gave  her  was  simple  care  and  consideration  in  my  expectations  of  her  and  she  helped 
me  give  myself  a  little  respect.  Perhaps  there  was  no  spell  broken,  or  preternatural  God-given 
will  power  extinguished,  or  betrayal  of  promise.  Perhaps  it  was  just  her  time. ..her  parts  too 
worn,  her  fluids  too  clogged.  Perhaps  she  just  died  from  old  age  and  a  hard  life.  It  sure  is  easy 
to  rationalize  the  uncanny  in  retrospect. 

I  trudged  back  up  the  hill,  head  down,  and  watched  the  hole  in  my  toe  disappear,  then 
reappear,  then  disappear — a  sight  I  was  just  going  to  have  to  get  used  to  once  again.  I  stopped 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  looked  at  Evette  in  her  resting  place,  a  little  more  sad,  and  a  little 
more  tired  than  the  day  I  first  laid  eyes  on  her.  The  little  red  fabric  with  the  white  hearts  hung 
down  and  draped  in  spots  where  the  thumbtacks  were  long  lost  and  forgotten,  and  the  early 
evening  sunset  glinted  off  the  chipped  chrome  letters  E-V-E-T-T-E. 
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jMij  Stick 

by  Matthew  Barton 

My  dad  was  always  too  cheap  to  buy  any  toys  at  the  store,  so  one  day 
he  gave  me  a  big  stick  for  my  birthday.    It  was  a  pretty  big  stick,  and  had 
some  bark  on  it.    Sometimes  he  would  come  in  from  a  hard  day  chopping 
logs  and  say,  "Boy,  let  me  see  your  stick."    I'd  give  it  to  him  and  he'd  whack 
me  over  the  head  with  it  for  a  few  hours.    When  I  got  older  I  learned  that 
my  stick  had  other  uses  as  well —  it  could  be  a  riding  horse,  a  sword,  a  bat,  a 
stick  monster  from  Mars,  a  straight-edge,  a  cane,  a  wooden  leg,  a  club,  or  a 
rifle.    1  used  it  to  scare  my  little  brothers  and  sisters.    I'd  say,  "I'm  going  to 
beat  you  up  with  my  stick,"  and  they'd  run  away  because  dad  didn't  ever  give 
them  a  stick — he  gave  them  the  wrappers  that  they  wrapped  up  his  tobacco 
with. 

When  I  started  school  my  stick  came  with  me.    The  teacher  was  glad  I 
had  my  own  stick,  that  way  she  could  paddle  me  with  it  and  wouldn't  have 
to  go  get  a  paddle.    All  the  other  kids  were  jealous  because  they  didn't  have 
sticks  either.    One  of  them  had  a  pine  cone,  which  was  kind  of  cool,  but 
everybody  knows  a  stick  is  better  than  a  pine  cone  because  sometimes  a 
stick  can  be  used  to  wipe  your  butt  with,  but  a  pine  cone  hurts  real  bad. 

Well,  my  stick  was  my  best  friend  for  several  years,  but  when  I  got  to 
high  school  everybody  started  making  fun  of  me.    I  didn't  care;  I  had  my 
loyalties.    But  I'll  never  forget  my  first  girlfriend's  reaction  when  I  asked  her 
out.  She  said,  "Well,  why  do  you  carry  that  big  stick  around  with  you  all  the 
time?"    I  didn't  answer  her  because  I  really  didn't  know,  but  1  told  her  that 
she  really  shouldn't  talk  about  my  stick  right  there  in  front  of  it,  but  that 
kind  of  made  her  think  I  was  stupid. 

When  1  got  to  college,  my  stick  and  I  shared  a  dorm — we  were  room- 
mates.   The  first  thing  Derek,  our  roommate,  asked  was,  "Why  do  you  carry 
that  stick  with  you?"    I  lied — 1  told  him  that  the  stick  was  part  of  a  new 
therapy  treatment.    I  told  him  that  when  1  was  young  a  really  weird  guy  done 
weird  things  to  me  with  a  stick  and  that  holding  the  stick  all  the  time  was 
kind  of  like,  security. 

Well,  that  was  my  toy....  If  you  ever  get  lonely,  1  suggest  you  play  with 
a  stick.    If  you  don't  have  one,  I'll  let  you  borrow  mine. 
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The  ^conomji  and  The  l:\ouseQJife: 
The  Old  Ball  and  Chain 

by  Mis  Fuselier 

The  clock  srtikes  three  as  the  bus  turns  the  corner  and  two  children  get  off.    Mandy 
and  David  walk  down  the  sidewalk  to  the  house  with  the  white  fence  and  open  shutters. 
The  aroma  of  freshly  baked  oatmeal  raisin  cookies  drifts  through  theopen  window,  welcom- 
ing the  children  home.    The  door  opens  and  there  stands  Mom,  arms  open  wide  to  greet 
her  children.    Mom  is  a  housewife,  one  of  the  millions  of  women  who  stay  home  to  take 
care  of  the  house  and  children.    Later  that  day,  around  six  o'clock,  Daddy  drives  up  in  his 
car.    Daddy  is  weary  from  a  long  say  at  the  office,  but  Mom  is  there  to  soothe  away  all  the 
ravages  of  the  world  from  Daddy's  brow:    the  perfect  Mom,  the  perfect  wife,  and  the 
epitome  of  the  American  Dream. 

The  label  of  housewife  is  one  form  of  suppression  that  has  been  directed  toward 
women.   This  term,  denoting  a  woman  who  works  in  the  home,  has  denied  (and  continues 
to  deny)  anyone  labled  with  the  term  'housewife'  the  recognition  that  she  deserves  as  a 
laborer.   The  position  of  the  housewife  is  an  essential  element  to  the  traditional  family. 
The  combination  of  several  different  families  living  and  working  together  creates  the  foun- 
dations of  a  society.    With  these  foundations  in  place,  society  evolves  (for  better  or  for 
worse),  and  economics  inevitably  enters  into  the  happy  home.   The  unforseen  result  of  this 
evolution  is  that  the  institution  of  ecconomics,  which  the  housewife  indirectly  supports, 
actually  enslaves  her. 

In  her  text  Patriarchary  and  Accumulation  on  a  World  Scale.  Maria  Mies  suggests 
that  women's  productivity  is  a  precondition  of  man's  productivity.    The  ecconomist 
Thorstein  Veblen  seems  to  agree  with  Mies  when  he  writes,  "virtually  the  whole  range  of 
industrial  employments  is  an  outgrowth  of  what  is  classed  as  woman's  work  in  the  primitive 
barbarian  community"  (Veblen,  5).   These  female  roles  guarantee  survival  of  the  family. 
Women  produce  daily  sustenance  as  well  as  tomorrow's  men  and  women.   The  women 
gathered  the  "daily  bread"  every  day  and  occasionally  the  men  hunted.    As  Mies  estimates, 
"women  provided  up  to  80  percent  of  the  daily  food"  (58).    Without  the  women  gatherers, 
the  men  would  not  have  had  any  food  to  take  with  them  on  hunting  trips-trips  which 
provided  luxury  food,  not  the  staples  for  living.    Additionally,  hunting  is  an  "economy  of 
risk" — had  these  people  been  solely  dependent  upon  the  male  hunter,  they  would  have 
perished.    The  women  farmed  and  produced  the  grains  and  vegetables.    The  dairy  products 
that  children  require  came  from  the  mother.    The  women  also  set  traps  for  small  animals  to 
provide  meat.   The  men  hunted  for  meat,  meat  that  was  not  a  necessity,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  women  had  already  provided  enough  staples  for  the  family  to  survive.    Veblen  sees  the 
division  of  labor  to  have  evolved  from  sex  characteristics;  "the  sexes  differ,  not  only  in 
stature  and  muscular  force,  but  perhaps  even  more  decisively  in  temperament,  and  this  must 
have  given  rise  to  a  corresponding  division  of  labor"  (Veblen,  13).   The  women  had  supe- 
rior economic  productivity.    What  happened  to  cause  such  a  complete  reversal  of  economic 
standings?   How  were  "housewives"  created  out  of  these  "breadwinners"? 

As  mankind  developed,  man  learned  that  he  did  not  have  to  hunt  his  prey,  but  that 
he  could  herd  animals,  ensuring  that  he  would  always  have  enough  food  through  breeding. 
This  marks  the  beginning  of  women's  suppression.    Man  learned  how  to  breed  the  stock, 
creating  a  stronger  herd.   The  female  animal  was  subject  to  manipulation  of  her  reproduc- 
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tive  behavior.    After  such  success  with  the  beasts,  man  turned  to  his  own  species.    Since  the  men 
were  no  longer  dependent  on  the  women  for  all  the  food  (for  the  herds  were  always  there),  the 
women  were  no  longer  needed  as  producers.   Their  only  remaining  obligation  was  to  produce 
children.    As  Mies  testifies:    "they  are  needed  as  breeders  of  children,  particularly  of  sons"  (63). 
Women  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  men,  much  as  were  the  herds;  as  the  female  beasts  were  ma- 
nipulated for  breeding,  so  too  were  the  women.    As  twentieth  century  British   author  John 
Langdon-Davie  states,  "wom[e]n  are  not  much  but  they  are  the  best  other  sex  we  have.    When 
children  cease  to  be  altogether  desirable  women  cease  to  be  altogether  necessary."   History  should 
not  have  played  out  like  this;  "the  historical  development  of  the  division  of  labor  in  general,  and 
the  sexual  divisions  of  labor  inparticlar,  was/is  not  an  evolutionary  and  perfect  process"  (Mies,  74). 
Rousseau  supports  this  argument  in  his  text  Discourse  on  the  Orgins  of  Inequality,  in  which  he 
states, 

Each  family  became  a  little  society  all  the  better  united  because  mutual  attachment 
and  liberty  were  its  only  bonds;  and  it  was  then  that  the  first  difference  was  estab- 
lished in  the  lifestyle  of  the  two  sexes,  which  until  then  had  had  only  one  (63). 

These  two  points  show  that  neither  sex  should  be  controlling  or  subservient  to  the  other.   Come- 
dienne Elaine  Boosler  says,  "I'm  just  a  person  trapped  in  a  woman's  body."   Whether  male  or 
female,  we  are  all  people. 

Not  only  were  women  being  manipulated  in  private,  they  were  also  controlled  in  the 
public  sphere.    Women  had  to  fear  being  accused  of  witchcraft.    Women  accused  of  witchcraft 
were  usually  midwives  who  provided  abortions,  women  who  were  able  to  have  intercourse  with- 
out conception  (infertile),  and  women  with  knowledge  about  contraception  for  couples.    These 
women  were  excuted  because  they  defied  man  and  his  rule  over  a  woman's  body.    In  the  privacy 
of  the  home,  women  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  spouses.    Man  had  complete  rule  over  their 
physical  beings.    If  he  felt  the  need  to  be  violent  and  took  this  impulse  out  on  her,  he  was  within 
his  legal  rights.    "[H]e  can  claim  from  her  and  enforce  the  lowest  degredation  of  a  human  being, 
that  of  being  made  the  instrument  of  an  animal  function,  contrary  to  her  inclinations"  (Mill,  31). 
Here  again  we  see  the  manipulation  of  the  female's  sexual  behavior.    A  husband  was  able  to  force 
himself  upon  his  wife  despite  her  refusal.    If  he  wanted  children,  he  got  children — at  the  expense 
of  the  wife's  health.   This  subordination  of  women  through  violence  fully  excluded  them  from  the 
public  workforce. 

With  women  banned  from  the  workplace,  the  process  of  housewifization  began.    Women 
became  consumers  and  demonstrators  of  luxury  and  wealth.    Luxury  was  moved  from  the  public 
sphere  to  the  home.    Wealth  was  expressed  according  to  goods  and  material  items,  or  commodies 
bought  with  money.   There  was  no  longer  a  season  set  aside  for  extravagance,  people  began 
consuming  luxury  items  year-round.   The  role  of  the  woman  had  changed.    She  was  no  longer 
part  of  the  working  class;  she  was  now  part  of  the  leisure  class.    Whereas  men  once  held  the 
position  of  being  the  leisure  class  and  women  the  working  class,  now  women  held  the  position  of 
being  the  leisure  class  and  men  were  the  workers.    According  to  The  Theory  of  Leisure  Class  by 
Veblen,  "the  institution  of  a  leisure  class  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  early  discrimination  between 
employments,  according  to  which  some  employments  are  worthy  and  others  unworthy"  (8). 
When  high-ranking  men  were  the  leislure  class,  the  class  represented  dominance  to  the  lower 
classes,  women  and  slaves,  who   provided  the  leisure  class  with  all  its  needs.   The  leisure  class, 
made  up  of  housewives,  is  represented  as  consumers  and  symbols  o{  man's  progress.    The  house- 
wife was  a  possesion  to  be  showered  with  symbols  of  wealth  to  show  a  man's  status.    Housewives 
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were  reduced  to  a  commodity  of  wealthy  men,  and  this  lowered  women's  status  even  further. 

The  housewife  is  bombarded  with  advertisements  for  "cosmetics,  detergents,  soaps,  syn- 
thetic  fibers,  plastics,  fast  food,  baby  food,  milk-powder,  pills,  etc."  (Mies,  207).    Although  most 
of  these  items  deal  with  housework,  the  ads  usually  portray  a  woman  eating  bon-bons  while 
watching  soap  operas.    This  of  course  is  a  fantasy.    In  the  text  If  Women  Counted.  Marilyn 
Warring  denies  this  fantasy,  saying,  "in  the  average  day  of  the  average  unpaid  woman,  there  is 
seldom  free  time  during  which  no  productive  activities  take  place"  (159).    Leisure  time  is  time 
left  over  after  all  commitments  and  work  are  completed.    No  housewife's  work  is  ever  completed. 
A  housewife  always  has  things  to  be  cleaned  and  put  away,  people  to  be  picked  up  after,  and 
meals  to  be  planned. 

The  man  was  the  "head"  of  the  household,  and  he  was  the  "breadwinner"  for  his  wife  and 
children.    It  is  amazing  how  at  one  time  it  was  the  women  who  provided  the  bread,  but  now  men 
hold  the  title  as  breadwinners.    Sarah  Ann  Sewell,  author  of  Women  and  the  Times  We  Live  In. 
wrote,  "it  is  a  man's  place  to  rule,  and  a  woman's  to  yield.    He  must  be  held  up  as  head  of  the 
house,  and  it  is  her  duty  to  bend  so  unmurmuringly  to  his  wishes,  that  the  rest  of  the  house  hold 
will  follow  her  example,  and  treat  him  with  the  due  respect  his  sex  demands"  (82).    Now  the 
house  is  the  wife's  domain,  even  though  the  husband  had  all  authority  over  this  setting.    "IT]he 
built  environment  reflects  and  reinforces  a  domestic  ideal  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
the  home  as  a  woman's  place  and  a  man's  haven"  (The  Built  Environment.  110).   The  home  is 
the  man's  haven  from  the  workplace,  but  a  housewife's  workplace  is  the  home.    The  housewife 
does  not  have  a  haven  to  flee  to,  and  she  is  always  on  duty.   This  is  why  "labor  in  the  home  still 
accounts  for  approximately  half  of  this  country's  total  work  time"  (Bose,  261). 

Although  women  put  in  half  of  the  country's  worktime,  the  housewife  does  not  earn 
wages.    British  author  Virginia  Woolf  sees  the  lack  of  women's  wage  earning  as  the  root  of 
society's  misdirection.    In  the  text  Three  Guineas.  Woolf  states: 

for  if  your  wife  were  paid  for  work,  the  work  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children,  a 
real  wage,  a  money  wage,  so  that  it  became  an  attractive  profession  instead  of 
being  as  it  is  now  an  unpaid  profession,  an  unpensioned  profession  and  therefore  a 
precarious  and  dishonored  profession  (111). 

Housewives  are  not  paid  because  they  do  these  chores  already.    Why  would  anyone  pay  someone 
to  do  what  she  is  already  doing  and  will  continue  to  do  regardless  of  pay?   The  following  chart 
lists  the  skills,  the  hours,  the  rate  per  hour,  and  the  value  per  week  of  the  chores  that  occupy  a 
housewife's  time. 

WHAT  IS  A  WIFE  WORTH? 

Hours  Rate  Value 

Job  per  week  per  hour  per  week 

$2.00  $89.00 

3.25  56.88 

3.25  42.58 

2.00  12.40 

2.50  14.75 

3.50  11.55 

3.00  6.90 
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Nursemaid 

44.5 

Housekeeper 

17.5 

Cook 

13.1 

Dishwasher 

6.2 

Laundress 

5.9 

Food  Buyer 

3.3 

Gardener 

2.3 

Chauffeur 

2.0 

Maintenance 

1.7 

Man 

Seamstress 

1.3 

Dietitian 

1.2 

Practical 

0.6 

Nurse 

Total 

99.6 

3.25  6.50 

3.00  5.10 

3.25  4.22 

4.50  5.40 

3.75  2.25 

$257.53 

Source:    Leghorn  and  Warrior,  Houseworker's  Handbook  (Cambridge  et.  al.  MA:    Women's 
Center,  1973). 

If  this  wage  had  come  into  effect,  the  men  would  not  have  had  economic  superiority  and  there- 
fore control  over  the  women.  With  a  wage,  a  woman  would  have  a  choice — the  choice  previ- 
ously  made  by  her  husband,  and  her  father  before  him:  the  choice  to  provide  an  education  for 
herself  or  her  daughter,  the  choice  to  be  more  than  a  mother  and  a  housekeeper,  the  choice  to 
pursue  her  own  interests  and  ideas.  In  effect,  the  male-female  relationship  would  no  longer  be 
that  of  a  bi-polar  relationship  of  superior  to  inferior. 

Along  with  the  economic  subjection  of  women,  societal  "women's  work"  is  insulted.   The 
definition  of  housewife  is  a  married  woman  in  charge  of  a  household.   This  phrase  'in  charge'  is 
misleading.    The  housewife  must  receive  permission  from  the  husband  to  perform  all  duties 
required.   Thornton  Wilder  is  quoted  as  saying  "marrage  is  a  bribe  to  make  a  housekeeper  think 
she  is  a  householder."   Little  does  Wilder  know  a  housekeeper  receives  a  paycheck.   The  defini- 
tion of  housewife  speaks  nothing  of  the  time  and  labor  women  put  into  the  home,  or  of  the  tasks 
and  responsibilities  of  raising  a  family.   The  housewife  is  the  most  important  link  that  keeps  a 
family  together  and  functioning.   The  duties  of  a  housewife  include  cooking  three  meals  a  day, 
providing  children  for  her  husband,  ensuring  clean  clothes  for  all  occupants  seven  days  a  week, 
keeping  an  orderly  home,  all  without  complaint.    Ironically,  the  housewife  creates  a  haven  for  her 
husband  and  a  prison  for  herself. 

The  housewife  associates  with  the  children  on  a  daily  basis.   She  is  responsible   for  the 
moral  upbringing  of  the  children;    she  is  the  teacher  and  children  learn  by  the  example  she  sets. 
Her  example  is  enforced  upon  little  girls  very  early.    Little  girls  are  given  dolls  to  take  care  of 
while  boys  are  given  manly  toys.    In  The  Diseases  of  Women  Ruddock  states. 

Probably  the  most  successful  mode  of  rearing  girls  is  to  bring  them  to  the  full 
protection  of  womanhood,  is  to  retard  the  period  of  puberty  as  possible. ..It  is  the 
duty  therefore  of  the  other  to  enjoin  on  her  daughter  the  frequent  use  of  cold 
baths,  free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  or  in  cool,  well-ventilated  rooms,  to  provide 
plain  and  digestiable  diet  for  her,  and  to  insist  on  abstinence  from  hot  tea  and 
coffee.  (80) 

This  doctor  is  preaching  on  how  to  stop  the  natural  body  processes  of  a  woman.    He  expects  a 
woman  to  enforce  these  restrictions  on  her  daughter,  before  she  has  even  become  a  woman. 
Later,  the  daughter  must  control  all  natural  urges  that  come  with  being  a  woman,  while  the  man 
is  taught  no  such  restraint.    Mary  Scharlieb  wrote  in  The  Seven  Ages  of  Women,  "girls  are  taught 
from  childhood  that  any  exhibition  of  sexual  feeling  is  unwomanly  and  intolerable;  thay  also 
learn  from  an  early  age  that  if  a  woman  makes  a  mistake  it  is  upon  her  and  her  alone  that  social 
punishment  will  decend"  (193).    Again  we  see  an  example  of  the  manipulation  of  the  female's 
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sexual  behavior. 

Children  learn  their  socialization  skills  from  their  mother.    According  to  modern  anthro- 
pologists, the  family  is  essentially  the  mother-child  unit.    The  role  of  the  family  is  to  nurture  the 
young  children.    A  mother  and  her  child/children  are  a  bounded  group  easily  distinguished  from 
others.   They  share  a  home  where  they  develop  a  deep  emotional  attachment  to  each  other. 
These  bonds  are  based  on  intimate  contact  from  their  prolonged  relationship.    In  a  child's  life, 
the  mother  is  the  most  important  person.    She  is  the  primary  caregiver.   The  mother  is  respon- 
sible for  the  adult  she  produces.    People  such  as  Norman  Mailer  of  The  Presidential  Papers  be- 
lieve that  "the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  prime  responsibility  of  a  woman  probably  is  to  be  on 
Earth  long  enough  to  find  the  best  mate  possible  for  herself,  and  concieve  children  who  will 
improve  the  species"  (13).   These  improvements  (the  children)  go  into  society  either  to  reinforce 
or  change  it.    This  shows  a  direct  link  between  the  housewife  and  society.    She  can  influence  her 
children  accept  the  society  they  have  been  raised  in,  or  she  can  teach  them  to  reach  for  more. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  wrote,  "the  reasonable  man  adapts  himself  to  the  world;  the  unreasonable 
one  persists  in  trying  to  adapt  the  world  to  himself.   Therefore,  all  progress  depends  on  the  unrea- 
sonable man."   The  housewife  can  change  society  through  her  children  by  encouraging  them  to 
be  unreasonable. 

Ecconomics  has  labled  the  housewife  unproductive,  because  no  money  changes  hands  for 
her  services.    Although  she  may  work  all  day,  she  is  economically  inactive.    Marilyn  Warring  in  if 
Women  Counted  wrote,  "it  is  the  language  of  economic  texts,  and  their  assumptions  that  the 
male  experience  encompasses  female  experience,  have  enslaved  women  in  the  male  economic 
system"  (18).    But  oddly  enough,  woman  are  considered  the  economical  ones;  they  are  the  ones 
able  to  use  materials  sparingly  and  to  cut  down  on  expenses. 

Housework  does  not  produce  the  surplus  value  used  to  make  profit  in  the  market.    Hence, 
their  work  is  not  production  and  does  not  produce  profits.   This  means  that  all  of  women's  repro- 
ductive work  is  not  acknowledged  as  production.    Food  (growth  and  process),  children  (nurture 
and  education),  and  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  a  household  have  no  work  value.    All 
basic  needs  of  human  society  which  women  provide  are  foundations  for  this  economic  system. 
Warring  agrees  that  women  should  be  recognized  for  production  of  children:    "we  frequently  hear 
from  politicians,  theologians,  and  military  leaders  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  its  children.    But 
apparently,  the  creators  of  that  wealth  deserve  no  economic  visibility  for  their  work"  (Warring, 
28).    Reproducing  the  system  depends  on  woman;  she  is  an  irreplaceable  wealth. 

Today  many  feminists  are  calling  for  a  change.   Women  want  to  include  housework  as 
production.    This  has  lead  to  the  development  of  Feminist  Theory  and  Economics.    Most  feminist 
writers  agree  that  feminist  theory  goes  beyond  the  gender  issue,  in  that  it  provides  an  alternative 
perspective  on  all  aspects  of  social  analysis.   These  same  authors  would  like  to  make  economics 
an  inclusive  discipline.    There  are  three  ways  of  carrying  this  ideal  out:  by  changing  the  defini- 
tion of  economics,  by  changing  the  methodologies  of  economics,  and  by  moving  away  from 
individualistic  models  of  human  behavior  towards  a  broader  model.    In  changing  the  defintion  of 
economics,  the  new  definition  should  include  a  wider  range  of  issues  and  women's  home  produc- 
tion in  the  measurements  of  gross  national  product.    The  changing  of  the  methodologies  to 
include  fact  and  logic  as  well  as  metaphor.    And  the  last  ideal  would  be  to  change  the  individual- 
ists' behavior  from  a  narrow  model  toward  a  broader  model  to  realize  the  world  would  be  better 
off  if  we  all  had  a  shared  sense  of  responsibility.    Yet  this  new  feminist  economics  does  not  just 
make  a  move  to  include  women;  it  is  trying  to  resconstruct  economics  to  include  everyone. 

With  this  reconstruction  of  economics,  housewives  may  be  liberated.    One  day  the  labor 
of  a  housewife  will  mean  something  besides  aches  in  the  back  and  head.    As  long  as  women  and 
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men  move  towards  equality,  the  old  ball  and  chain  continues  to  get  lighter.    As  Woolf  and  many 
others  argue,  the  day  the  housewife  is  set  free  from  her  suppression  will  be  a  day  of  freedom  for  all 
men  and  women  together. 
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InieRview  wnh  The  Famy 

bij  (j7rac€ 

LPic  L^larion  hunq  up  Ine  phone  in  disbeliei.    llis  editors  must  be  out  ot  tneir  minds.    \\o  one,  ne  didn  f  care  now 
over  the  edqc  theij  were,  would  believe  this  one.     I  rue,  people  would  buL)  manij  thinqs  (like  tlvis  is  alive  and  well  on  Mars}, 
but  this  was  too  much.    Much  as  he  needed  work,  he  didn  t  want  his  name  on  this  piece.   Untortunatelij,  his  editors  did,  and 
what  the  editors  want,  the  editors  qet. 

As  he  drove  to  the  interview,  he  mused  over  this  assiqnment.    II  should  be  the  interview  that  would  make  his 

known  throughout  the  journalism  community,    (llis  luck,  it  would as  a  lauqhinqstock.)    lie  was  qoinq  to  interview 

lomsin  Cj  v^onnor,  best-sellinq  author  ot  such  tantasq  as  A    rairtjs   lale.  CVieen  s  v^onvention.  and  A  oprites  Petit 
tions.     I  houqh  not  a  tan  ot  tantasq  (tar  too  escapist  tor  his  tostcsj,  trie  had  enjoijed  that  last  one.    It  not  tor  O  (_/C 
ludicrous  claim,  he  would  be  lookinq  torward  to  this  interview.   As  it  was,  it  took  all  ot  his  sclt-control  not  to  turn  the  car 
around  and  call  in  sick  to  his  editors.     I  he  tlu  has  been  rather  rampant  this  qear,  he  thouqht. 

otopped  at  a  red  liqht,  he  qianced  at  his  watch,    lie  had  picntq  ot  time.    I  wonder  it  she  expects  us  to  believe  her.*^ 
ohe  can  t  rcallq,  no  matter  how  qood  an  author  she  is  or  how  manq  books  she  sells.    I  wonder  what  her  publishers  think  ot 
this.'^    trie  qrinned.   Actuallq  it  wasn  t  such  a  bad  piece  ot  publicitq,  now  that  he  thouqht  about  it.    Who  better  to  write 
books  about  fairies,  than  a  tairq  herself.*^    tor  thats  what  this  whole  thinq  was  about,  he  reminded  himseli.    lamsin 
vJ  V^onnor  thinks  shes  a  real,  honcst-fo-qod  tairq. 

olowlq,  he  shook  his  head.    It  had  to  be  a  publicitq  stunt.    It  had  to  be.    tver  since  Anne  Kice  wrote  those    Vam- 
pire V^hronicles,    evcrqbodq  and  his  brother  is  claiminq  to  be  some  kind  ot  supernatural  beinq.     I  heres  that  band  in 
L^hicaqo  that  swears  theq  re  all  werewolves.    Oh,  excuse  me,  he  chided  himselt,  I  mean  tupines.    Mustn  t  upset  them,  who 
knows  what  theq  II  do  to  me.'    Ur  that  artist  out  in  Washinqton  state  who  saqs  her  paintinqs  are  ot  her  home  world  Z^erkze 
or  somethinq.    lie  siqhed.     I  his  will  just  be  more  ot  the  same  old  stutt.    Whq  don  t  theq  ever  qive  me  real  assiqnments.'^ 

lie  turned  into  the  drivewaq  ot  the  hotel  in  which  the  interview  was  to  be  held.  It  was  a  nice  place;  the  Keqencq,  to 
be  exact.  Ms.  C_J  V_^onnor  s  qoinq  out  ot  her  waq  to  convince  me  shcs  not  insane.  I  houqh  she  shouldn  t  have  qone  to  all  the 
trouble,    ohes  not  crazq,  just  a  bit  naive  it  she  thinks  anqone  is  qoinq  to  believe  her. 

trie  walked  in  the  tront  door  and  to  the  desk.    I  he  man  behind  the  counter  took  him  in  with  an  appraisinq  qiance. 
Mo  suit,  no  tie,  just  faded  (thouqh  nicej  blue  denims  and  a  qraq  sweater,    tie  wasn  t  used  to  conducting  interviews  in  hotels; 
theq  usuallq  took  place  in  clubs  or  restaurants,  and  his  attire  had  alwaqs  been  appropriate  before,    flow,  however,  he  started 
to  feel  uncomfortable. 

Maq  I  help  qou.'^    the  desk  attendant  asked. 

I  m  supposed  to  meet  Ms.  lamsin  yj  Oonnor  here,    tor  an  interview. 

I  he  man  smiled,  almost  in  pitq,  trie  thouqht.      Ah.    You  re  one  of  Ms.  vJ  L^onnors  quests.    Yes,  ot  course.    If 
qou  will  wait  one  moment,  please.'       tie  waved  to  one  of  the  bell  boqs.      L^harles,  please  show  Mr.  ...     he  qianced 
inquirinqiq. 

v_ylarion 

Yes.    Please  show  Mr.  (clarion  to  Ms.  vJ  L^onnors  conference  room. 

I  he  qounq  man  nodded  and  said,      I  his  waq,  sir. 

As  theq  walked,  trie  assessed  the  situation.   Oo,  I  m  not  the  onlq  one  she  invited.    Iio,  of  course  not.    ohe  II  want 
this  to  be  biq.    I  wonder  when  her  next  book  is  due  to  be  released. 

ticre  qou  are,  sir.     L^harles  waited  expectantlq. 

Oiqhinq  inwardlq  (mustn  t  be  rude),  trie  reached  info  his  pocket  for  the  tip.    (Jnce  aqain  he  berated  himselt  for 
qoinq  into  a  profession  that  paid  so  little. 
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W hen  he  cnlGPed  the  room,  he  was  imppessed.  I  here  was  a  lovelij  buffel  set  out  and  a  bap  tull  of  dpinks,  thouqh 
on  closep  inspection  theij  all  tupned  out  to  be  ot  the  nonalcoholic  vapietL).  loo  bad,  it  would  have  mode  this  thinq  beapablG. 
Octtlinq  ot  a  qiass  ot  qinqep  ale,  he  made  himself  comfoptable. 

lie  didn  t  have  to  wait  lonq  befope  the  ladq  hepself  appcaped.    If  looks  alone  could  make  one  a  toipq,  no  one  would 
doubt  that  she  was  one.   ohe  was  petite  and  fpaqile,  with  lonq,  almost  while,  silkq  haip.   ohe  qlonced  apound  the  room, 
supveqinq  whose  who  had  answeped  hep  summons.    When  she  qot  to  tpic,  she  staped  sfpaiqht  into  his  eqes  and  smiled. 

\\e  almost  topqot  his  doubts  then.  I  he  onlq  waq  she  could  possiblq  smile  that  waq  was  to  be  somethinq  supepnatu- 
pal.  Lauqhinq  inwapdiq,  he  dpew  himself  out  ot  his  stupop.  KJn,  shes  supepnafupal  all  piqht,  supepnatupallq  qiffed  at  the  apt 
ot  knockinq  people  oft  theip  quapd. 

ohe  moved  to  the  fpont  ot  the  poom  and  somehow,  thouqh  tpic  wasn  t  supg  how  because  she  didn  t  saq  a  wopd,  qot 
the  attention  of  evepqone  thepe.    llashinq  that  smile  once  mope,  she  beqan  to  speak. 

I  m  qiad  qou  could  make  it  on  such  short  notice.    I  m  certain  that  most  of  qour  editors  had  to  thpeafcn  to  qef  qou 
hepe,  but  be  assuped  that  I  wouldn  f  have  asked  qou  to  come  it  I  did  not  intend  to  qive  qou  a  wopfhq  storq.    You  all  know 
whq  qou  re  here,  don  t  qou  i 

After  nods  all  around  and  o  tew  muttered  comments,  all  ot  the  neqative  varietq,  she  contiued. 
I  hen  I  suppose  the  easiest  waq  to  do  this  is  to  simplq  open  up  the  floor  for  questions. 

A  voice  behind  trie  spoke  up,    IVls.  vJ  v^onnor  ... 
Please,  call  me  lamsin. 

lamsin,  then.    I  orqive  me  .  .  .  but  this  is  hard  to  accept.    You  claim  qou  are  a  fairq.'^ 

"V    " 
Yes. 

And  qou  write  novels  based  on  qour  lite.'^ 

I  hat  s  correct. 

I  thouqht  fairies  didn  t  like  humans. 

I  his  time  she  lauqhed,  and  trie  was  reminded  of  a  set  of  delicate  crqstal  windchimes  his  qounqer  sister  had  once 
owned.       I  hats  just  another  ot  qour  sillq  mqths.     I  he  truth  is,  most  humans  don  t  like  fairies,  but  we  adore  qou.    Well, 
most  ot  us  do.     I  here  are  those  others  .  .  .     One  qrimaced,     I  heq  don  t  even  like  themselves,  much  less  humans.    Iranklq, 
qou  fascinate  us.    You  re  so  practical  and  scientific,  quite  unlike  us  at  all.    Ilo,  no,  most  ot  us  have  no  quarrel  with  humans, 
but  theq  seem  to  have  problems  with  us. 

I  he  man  frowned,    IVls.  y^J  L^onnor,  I  don  t  believe  in  fairies.     I  heq  do  not  exist;  thepetope,  I  have  no  problem 
with  them.    What  I  do  have  a  problem  with  is  people  like  qou  who  insist  on  pullinq  stunts  like  this  to  qef  publicitq  for  qour 
latest  novel. 

I  wonder  how  she  II  take  that,  trie  thouqht.   Aren  f  fairies  supposed  to  have  some  kind  ot  maqic^    lie  blinked. 
Whq  did  I  think  that.'^    Its  not  like  what  shes  saqinq  is  possible... 

If  fairies  did  have  maqic,  this  one  didn  t  use  heps.    Instead  she  looked  at  the  standinq  pepopfep  sadlq.       I  he  Otheps 
.  .  .  theq  didn  t  peplace  one  ot  qoup  familq  with  a  chanqelinq,  did  theq.'^    We  ve  fpied  so  hapd  to  stop  them  fpom  doinq  that, 
but  sometimes  theq  qet  awaq  with  it.    If  qou  d  like,  I  could  trq  to  qef  qour  familq  member  returned,  but  it  wouldn  t  be  the 
same,     ohe  looked  at  the  man  as  it  she  were  trulq  sincere.     In  situations  like  this,  its  best  to  just  let  qo. 

I  he  man  flushed  scarlet.  I  his  is  insane.  Ms.  w  v^onnor,  I  don  t  know  what  sort  of  scam  qou  re  trqinq  to  run 
here,  but  it  won  t  work,     tie  then  turned  and  headed  for  the  door. 

lamsin  answered  the  slam  of  the  conference  room  doors  with  a  sad  shake  of  her  head,  I  reallq  hadn  t  wanted  to 
upset  him.    I  II  have  to  see  that  that  is  fixed.    Dut,  now,  more  questions,  please. 

As  the  questions  wepe  fiped  at  her,  trie  sat  back  and  listened,  ohe  was  cool  under  pressure,  (it  was  obvious  that 
no  one  here  believed  herj  and  qave  straiqhtforward  answers,   ohe  seemed  to  know  what  she  was  talkinq  about  and  made  no 
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attGmpt  to  deriL)  the  seeminq  absupditi)  ot  hcp  claim.   As  he  hstened,  trie  tound  himsell  heinq  drawn  in  sIowIl).    The  rational 
part  ot    his  mind  insisted  that  she  had  just  done  her  homework.     I  he  thinqs  she  said  could  be  tound  hq  anqone  willinq  to 
spend  some  time  researchinq  mqth  and  leqends.    Dut  the  other  part  ot  him  (and  just  where  did  this  part  come  Trom,  he 
wondered,  and  whq  did  it  show  up  todaq.'^)  questioned.    What  it.*^   What  it  she  was  tellinq  the  truth?   The  thouqht  left  nim 
uncomtoptable  tor  a  reason  he  couldn  t  quite  understand. 

When  the  session  was  over  and  cverqone  else  had  lett,  he  approached  her. 
lamsini^    I  was  wonderinq  it  I  could  speak   to  qou.*^ 
Yes,  of  course.     I  hat  s  what  I  m  here  tor. 

Whq  did  qou  decide  to  tell  us.'^    Its  not  for  publicitq,  not  if  qou  let  the  quq  for  the  limes  run  off  like  that.   Oo 

L    7" 
whq.' 

v^racetullq  she  sunk  into  the  chair  beneath  her,     I  knew  qou  d  believe  me. 

trie  was  startled,    rle  hadn  t  reallq  been  sure  that  he  did  believe  her,  not  until  that  moment.    It  was  illoqical, 

irrational.    It  went  aqainst  cverqthinq  he  d  ever  believed  betore  and  qet  .  .  .  and  qet  he  did  believe  her  and  it  friqhtened  him. 

I  m  just  tired,  thats  all,     she  said.      I  ve  been  livinq  amonq  humans  tor  so  lonq,  I  ve  torqotten  what  its  like  to  be  a 

tairq.    Oo,  I  m  qoinq  back. 

And  qou  had  to  tell  us  in  order  to  qo  back.*^ 

vJh,  it  reallq  wasn  t  tor  qou,    she  qesiured  with  her  arm  to  indicate  the  human  race  in  qeneral.      Uo  qou  know 

how  manq  tairies  live  amonq  humans.*^ 

"Mo." 

IVJorG  than  would  make  most  people  comtortable  to  know,  I  assure  qou.   IVlost  ot  them  have  torqotten  what  its  like 
to  be  tairies.    I  want  them  to  know  theq  can  qo  back,      she  looked  at  him  pointedlq,    even  it  theq  don  t  remember  qet  what 
theq  are. 

At  her  look,  the  wave  of  discomfort  hit  him  aqain.   oomethinq  was  stirrinq  in  the  back  of  his  mind,  somethinq  that 
had  bequn  the  moment  he  d  seen  that  smile.    Its  time  to  leave,  he  decided. 

yjn.    Well,  I  was  just  wonderinq.      rle  qot  up  to  leave  and,  as  his  back  was  to  her,  he  didn  t  see  her  satisfied  qrin. 
Dack  in  his  car,  on  the  sate  sanitq  ot  the  hiqhwaq,  trie  contemplated  what  he  d  just  qone  throuqh.    lie  was  qoinq 
to  write  the  storq,  and  it  was  probablq  qoinq  to  end  his  career.    Decause  he  believed  her.    tie  shook  his  head  to  trq  to  shake 
loose  that  belief,    lylaqbe  it  I  qive  it  a  tew  daqs  ...  it  I  just  let  her  spell  wear  ott  .  .  .  but  a  small  voice  inside  him  lauqhed. 
Dreak  a  spell. '^   KJn,  qou  II  break  one  all  riqht,  but  it  won  t  be  hers.   And  who  cares  about  qour  career  anqwaq.'    Where 
qou  re  qoinq  it  won  t  matter,    tiappilq  the  voice  chattered  awaq,  mutterinq  about  the  qiades  ot  Arcadia. 

After  trie  had  qone,   lamsin  sat  tor  a  tew  minutes,  a  content  smile  on  her  tace.    ohe  d  known  she  would  manaqc 
to  pull  at  least  one  of  them  from  the  woodwork  with  this  little  show.     I  rue,  it  was  riskq.   ohe  d  qo  down  in  human  historq  as 
a  loonq,  but  it  was  worth  it.    (Desides,  what  did  she  care  tor  human  historq  .'^j    What  she  d  told  trie  was  true,  tairies  that 
lived  amonq  humans  forqot  theq  were  fairies,    rlow,  she  wondered,  as  her  delicate  human  bodq  shrank  down  to  a  qlowinq 
liqht,  how  lonq  will  it  be  betore  trie  v^larion  realizes  he  has  tairq  blood  in  his  veins. '^ 
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you  wind  my  key. 

i  strut,  i  dance. 

i'm  a  monkey  clapping  cymbals. 

your  legless  doll,  your  sometime  amusement. 

you  keep  me  in  your  pocket. 


gears  twist  and  grind 

through  my  entrails. 

my  face  runs  on  clockwork. 

my  smile  is  paint. 

i  sit,  limp  and  lifeless,  in  your  toybox 

your  childish  hands  dent  me.  ■ 
1  sit,  a  forgotten  toy. 
collecting  dust  - 
waiting  for  your 
greedy,  sticky  fingers. 


Jiomecoming 

^y  Tanya  ^ichard-'^ertrand 

Somefiow^ 

it  Cooked  just  tfie  same, 

and  familiarity  warmed  my  soui.  .  . 

New  eyes 
perceive 
tke  old. 
I  reached  out  to  o-pen  tke  same  door.  .  . 

wfiy  was  tke  doorknob 
so  cold^ 
I  didn't  believe  it  was  so. 

A  returning  kero  witk  battle  scars 

I  stand. 
Skadows  from  my  fast  fat  my  back.  .  . 

wky  do  tkey  kave  to  reack 

so  far? 
I  didn't  believe  it  was  so. 

A  frodigal  success  witk  glory 

unplanned. 
Tkomas  told  me  a  long  time  ago.  .  . 

tkat  I  could  not  go  kome. 
I  didn't  believe  it  was  so. 

Now  a  drunken  beggar  on  korseback 

I  am. 
Somekow^ 

it  looked  just  tke  same, 

and  familiarity  warmed  my  soul.  .  . 

New  eyes 
perceive 
tke  old. 
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RevisiTing  VJalden 

by  Tommy  Moseley 

Just  as  Rousseau  did  in  1754,  a  century  later  Henry  David  Thoreau  sees  a  society  driven  by 
the  pursuit  of  the  material.  He  sees  a  society  poisoned  by  the  pursuit  of  money,  trapped  in  a  vicious 
cycle  of  work  and  debt.  Thoreau  dislikes  society;  he  sees  its  main  pursuit,  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  material  goods,  as  unnecessary.  He  also  feels  society  is  stifling,  and  believes  that  it  strips 
the  individual  of  his  individuality  and  self-rehance. 

Thoreau's  view  of  society  is  not  very  positive.  In  describing  Thoreau's  pilgrimage  to 
Walden,  Reginald  L.  Cook  writes,  "He  turned  from  what  he  considered  to  be  the  piddling,  narrow 
society  of  his  fellow  human  beings  and  their  ugly,  gross,  institutionalized  experience"  (54).  Thoreau 
does  not  dislike  the  members  of  society  as  much  as  its  practices.  As  Joseph  Krutch  argues,  it  is 
Thoreau's  dislike  of  societal  demands  which  results  in  his  two-year  stay  at  Walden:  "He  was  seeking 
not  so  much  to  get  away  from  either  men  or  the  things  they  had  surrounded  themselves  with  as  from 
the  demands  which  they  and  their  kind  of  society  had  made  upon  him"  (82).  Thoreau  may  or  may 
not  have  fled  to  Walden  for  this  reason;  nonetheless,  Thoreau's  opinion  of  society  is  a  low  one. 

The  pursuit  of  wealth  exists  as  Thoreau's  main  objection  to  society.  He  finds  the  accumula- 
tion of  material  assets  to  be  a  waste  of  time.  "The  pursuit  of  wealth,  he  regarded  as  a  form  of  en- 
slavement, and  a  mere  postponement  of  death"  (Crawford  xliii).  Thoreau  himself  addresses  this, 
writing,  "In  accumulating  property  for  ourselves  or  our  prosterity...  we  are  mortal"  (351-52).  For 
Thoreau,  material  possessions  exist  as  mere  hindrances  in  life  and  should  not  occupy  such  a  high 
place  in  society. 

Thoreau  feels  that  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  material  possessions,  men  are  taking  a  path  that 
will  only  destroy  them.  "But  men  labor  under  a  mistake.  The  better  part  of  man  is  soon  ploughed 
under  the  soil  for  compost....  It  is  a  fool's  life,  as  they  will  find  when  they  get  to  the  end  of  it,  if  not 
before"  (Thoreau  261).  In  Thoreau's  view,  society  produces  men  who  are  slaves  to  an  undertaking 
which  is  not  only  a  waste  of  time,  but  also  a  waste  of  life. 

Thoreau  feels  that  society  dehumanizes  man,  taking  all  that  is  human  from  him.  Society's 
dedication  to  acquiring  property  blinds  men  to  the  fact  that  this  pursuit  is  futile:  "Most  men,  even  in 
this  comparatively  free  country,  through  mere  ignorance  and  mistake,  are  so  occupied  with  the 
factitious  cares  and  superflously  coarse  labors  of  life  that  its  finer  fruits  cannot  be  picked  by  them" 
(Thoreau  261).  Not  only  do  men  fail  to  pick  the  "finer  fruits"  of  life,  they  do  not  even  have  the  time 
to  be  men — "He  [man]  has  no  time  to  be  anything  but  a  machine"  (Thoreau  261).  Society  takes 
human  beings  and  transforms  them  into  interchangeable  machines  in  the  grand  factory  called  life. 
As  one  machine  breaks  down,  it  is  replaced  by  one  which  does  the  same  job,  with  little  notice  paid  to 
the  whole  process. 

Thoreau  is  no  machine;  rather,  he  is  a  simple  man  who  lives  by  his  own  simple  rules,  not  in 
the  complex  maze  of  societal  cogs  and  gears.  Simplicity  cuts  a  deep  path  through  Thoreau's  being, 
shaping  his  thoughts  and  everyday  practices.  In  going  to  Walden,  Thoreau  is  able  to  live  his 
eveyday  life  free  from  the  expectations  and  constraints  of  society,  recapturing  the  essence  of 
Rousseau's  natural  man.  Thoreau  has  broken  free  from  the  machinery  of  society  and  gone  forth  and 
reclaimed  his  independence,  relying  exclusively  on  himself. 

Thoreau  would  like  for  man  to  get  back  in  touch  with  himself.  This  means  a  return  to  nature, 
for  in  nature  men  are  free  to  be  themselves,  away  from  the  complexities  of  society.  Thoreau  often 
uses  nature  in  this  way;  "Wishing  to  avoid  the  meanness,  narrowness,  and  triviality  of  society-bound 
men  and  their  ways,  he  sought  the  solitary  places,  spending  a  considerable  part  of  his  days  where  the 
problems  of  existence  were  simplified"  (Cook  57).  For  Thoreau,  nature  holds  more  of  a  reality  than 
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does  society,  offering  "not  an  escape  from,  but  an  escape  into,  reality,  and  without  his  faith  in  it  he 
would  have  seen  little  reason  to  rebel  against  a  society  exclusively  occupied  with  material  things" 
(Krutch  8-9).  These  concerns  for  the  material  do  not  exist  in  nature,  where  man  is  unencumbered 
with  the  complexities  and  intricacies  of  society;  he  is  free  to  be  himself  and  know  himself.  It  is  not 
only  through  losing  society  that  man  can  come  to  know  himself;  "Not  till  we  are  lost,  in  other 
words,  not  till  we  have  lost  the  world,  do  we  begin  to  find  ourselves,  and  realize  where  we  are  and 
the  infinite  extent  of  our  relations"  (Thoreau  420).  By  coming  to  know  himself,  man  will  be  better 
equipped  to  know  others. 

Thoreau  feels  that  not  enough  men  come  to  know  themselves,  but  prefer  to  languish  in  their 
current  states.  He  relates  this  idea  with  a  story  of  a  snake  he  disturbs  while  he  is  cutting  wood  to 
build  his  cabin. 

I  saw  a  striped  snake  run  into  the  water,  and  he  lay  on  the  bottom,  apparently  without 
inconvenience,  as  long  as  I  stayed  there,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  perhaps 
because  he  had  not  fairly  come  out  of  the  torpid  state.  It  appeared  to  me  that  for  a 
like  reason  men  remain  in  their  present  low  and  primitive  condition;  but  if  they 
should  feel  the  influence  of  the  spring  of  springs  arousing  them,  they  would  of  neces- 
sity rise  to  a  higher  and  more  etheral  life.  (Thoreau  296). 

Thoreau  feels  that  if  man  were  to  assume  a  more  natural  existence,  he  would  feel  the  "spring  of 
springs,"  and  life  would  become  just  that,  as  opposed  to  mere  existence.  If  man  were  to  live  this 
way,  he  would  truly  be  a  man,  for  he  would  live  according  to  his  own  set  of  rules,  generated  as  a 
result  of  using  his  own  mind,  becoming  the  ultimate  embodiment  of  Emerson's  statement,  "Whoso 
would  be  a  man  must  be  a  nonconformist....  Nothing  is  at  last  sacred  but  the  integrity  of  your  own 
mind"  (141).  Once  man  begins  to  use  his  own  mind  and  think  for  himself,  instead  of  being  a  herd 
animal  and  blindly  following  the  regulations  of  society,  he  can  then  begin  to  decide  what  is  impor- 
tant. Thoreau  says  that  he  went  to  Walden  "because  I  wished  to  live  deliberately,  to  front  only  the 
esential  facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I  could  not  learn  what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not,  when  I  came  to  die, 
discover  that  I  had  not  lived"  (343).  For  Thoreau,  nature  holds  the  key  to  both  life  and  thought. 

The  most  important  thought  which  nature  provides  for  Thoreau  is  that  of  necessity.  "By  the 
words  necessity  of  life,  I  mean  whatever,  of  all  that  man  obtains  of  his  own  exertions,  has  been  from 
the  first,  or  from  long  use  has  become,  so  important  to  human  life  that  few,  if  any...  ever  attempt  to 
do  without  it"  (Thoreau  267).  In  leaving  society  and  returning  to  nature,  Thoreau  has  begun  to  know 
those  things  which  are  "necessary."  By  knowing  what  is  "necessary,"  Thoreau  knows  that  the  so- 
called  "necessities"  of  society  apply  only  to  the  society,  not  to  the  individual. 

Thoreau  dislikes  society.  This  much  is  evident.  He  feels  that  its  conventions  and  pursutis 
were  ultimately  stifling  and  meaningless.  As  a  response,  he  spends  just  over  two  years  in  the  woods, 
during  which  he  wrote  Walden.  Walden  is  more  than  just  a  tale  of  one  man's  journey  into  the  woods; 
it  is  also  a  journey  away  from  society  and  into  himself,  perhaps  best  embodied  by  a  phrase  often 
used  to  describe  Thoreau:  "sojourner  in  civilized  life." 
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reading  plath 

by  Kevin  7«  ^ourque 

your  Cifcj  squeezed  into 

three  hundred  pages 

of  madness  and  meandering, 

Cies  s]^read  bejore  me,  a  scattering 
oj  sob-songs  and  suicide  sonnets. 

i  ^fut  myseij  on  Sylvia's  secrets^ 
each  line  a  mental  bee-sting, 

a  biue-red  blackberry,  jat  and 
juicy  as  i  taste  them. 

Sylvia,  does  suicide  satisfy^ 

you  lie  buried,  like  dear  old,  dead  old  daddy, 

under  the  cold  wet  Boston  sky. 

clutching  your  pen, 

cfroppincf  babies  like  a  fat,  wise  cat- 

what  verse  were  you  com^^iosing 
when  you  stuck  your  head  in  an  oven 
like  a  turkey  fit  for  roasting;' 
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MONSTERS 

by  Amy  Daldry 

Virginia  Woolf's  Three  Guineas  was  published  in  1938,  only  two  decades  after  the 
end  of  WWI  and  one  year  before  the  start  of  WWII.    In  this  work  she  responds  to  three 
requests  for  donations  to  aid  three  seemingly  different  causes:  a  woman's  college  building 
fund,  a  society  promoting  employment  of  professional  women,  and  a  society  to  help  pre- 
vent war  and  "to  protect  culture  and  intellectual  liberty"  (85).    Appearances  can  be 
deceiving,  though,  as  Woolf  makes  clear,  and  we  see  that  "the  three  guineas,  .  .  .though 
given  to  three  different  treasurers  are  all  given  to  the  same  cause,  for  the  causes  are  the 
same  and  inseparable"  (144).   The  cause  is,  of  course,  the  prevention  of  war.    With  all  the 
great  nations  on  the  brink  of  the  second  world  war,  Three  Guineas  is  a  startling  investiga- 
tion into  the  causes  of  war  and  its  prevention.   This  study  into  how  women  can  help 
prevent  war  not  only  plays  a  major  role  in  the  development  of  feminist  thought  but  might 
also  guide  us  in  the  development  of  civilization. 

Woolf  believes  that  class  distinctions  separating  dominant  from  subordinate,  spe- 
cifically between  the  sexes,  are  a  trap  in  which  everyone  suffers,  even  the  males.    In 
English  patriarchy,  men  constantly  need  to  prove  their  masculinity  by  demonstrating  their 
dominance  (i.e.  clothing,  intelligence,  war,  etc.).    Men  develop  infantile  fixations  which 
manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of  overly-authoritative  behavior  towards  women.    This 
"infantile  fixation  [is]  protected  by  society.    Nature,  law,  and  property  [are]  all  ready  to 
excuse  and  conceal  it"  (153).    Patriarchal  society  controls  women  by  labeling  free-think- 
ing females  unnatural,  making  it  illegal  for  them  to  disobey  their  husbands  or  fathers,  and 
then  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  support  themselves. 

For  Woolf,  WWII  fascism  is  merely  an  extreme  version  of  England's  own  patriar- 
chy.  The  long  established  dominant-subordinate  relationship  that  oppresses  women  in 
England  also  oppresses  people  of  different  religions,  races,  sexual  orientations,  etc.  in 
fascist  countries.    She  cites  two  passages,  one  in  English  and  the  other  in  German,  that 
spout  the  dogma  of  the  division  between  the  "world  of  men  .  .  .  and  the  world  of 
women"(53).    Woolf  uses  the  ellipses,  those  three  small  dots,  to  symbolize  the  immense 
gulf  between  men  and  women,  dominator  and  dominated.    As  Dr.  Newton  pointed  out  in 
"Women  and  Militarism,"  the  difference  between  patriarchy  and  fascism  is  quantity,  not 
quality. 

Englishmen  keep  women  in  the  underdog  position  by  denying  them  access  to  the 
Language  of  Power,  the  Language  of  War.   This  Language  makes  statements  like  "Napo- 
leon was  defeated  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton"  possible.    Not  only  are  Eton's  doors  closed 
to  women  (another  form  of  dominance),  but  this  statement  and  others  like  it  trivialize 
war,  reducing  it  to  a  game  with  winners  and  losers.    It  also,  as  Dr.  Therien  stated  in 
"Three  Guineas:  The  Language  of  War  and  the  Language  of  Liberation,"  sends  the  mes- 
sage that  war  actually  lifts  civilization  up  and  makes  it  better.   War  is  the  culmination  of 
the  civilization  found  in  Eton:  teamwork,  fellowship,  cooperation,  and  a  goal  to  be  won. 
As  Woolf  points  out,  though,  women  have  a  different  view  of  Eton  and  other  educational 
institutions.    "Arthur's  Education  Fund  changes  the  landscape — the  halls,  the  playing 
grounds,  the  sacred  edifices"  (5).    She  writes: 

So  magically  does  it  change  the  landscape  that  the  noble  courts  and  quadrangles  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  often  appear  to  educated  men's  daughters  like  petticoats 
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with  holes  in  them,  cold  legs  of  mutton,  and  the  boat  train  starting  for  abroad 
while  the  guard  slams  the  door  in  their  faces.  (5) 

Amazingly,  women's  position  as  outsiders  actually  empowers  them  and  allows  them  to  escape  the 
paralyzing  limelight  that  men  fall  prey  to.    By  being  denied  access  to  the  Language  of  Power, 
women  "are  immune,  through  no  merit  of  their  own,  from  certain  compulsions"  (100).    These 
compulsions  such  as  desire  for  fame,  honor,  etc.,  are  part  of  the  egotistical  effect  that  limelight 
has  on  men.    Thus,  women  who  have  the  power  of  a  vote,  or  an  education,  or  a  profession  should 
not  conform  to  the  patriarchal,  egotistical  system  and  enter  the  limelight,  but  should  remain 
shrouded  in  darkness  as  outsiders  (114).    Conformity  reinforces  the  "stereotype  [of]  the  old 
tune.  .  .  Here  we  go  'round  the  mulberry  tree,  the  mulberry  tree,  the  mulberry  tree.   Give  it  all  to 
me,  give  it  all  to  me,  all  to  me.    Three  hundred  millions  spent  on  war"  (59).     Woolf  asserts  that 
the  differences  between  men  and  women  may  have  the  potential  to  overcome  patriarchy  and  thus 
the  desire  for  war.    She  writes: 

Though  we  [men  and  women]  see  the  same  world,  we  [women]  see  it 
through  different  eyes.    Any  help  we  can  give  you  [men]  must  be  different 
from  that  which  you  can  give  yourselves,  and  perhaps  the  value  of  that  help 
may  lie  in  the  fact  of  that  difference.  (18) 

Women,  then,  must  develop  a  new  language  of  their  own,  perhaps  a  Language  of  Empathy. 
Wt)olf  constantly  pleads  with  us  to  empathize  with  a  person  (Therien,  "Three  Guineas:  the 
Language  of  War  and  the  Language  of  Liberation").    By  connecting  with  others,  we  are  able  to 
set  our  egos  aside  and  to  understand  other  points  of  view.    By  understanding  and  empathizing 
with  other  views,  the  need  to  dominate  would  be  abolished,  and  we  could  "explore  the  ways  in 
which  the  mind  and  body  can  be  made  to  co-operate;  discover  what  new  combinations  make 
good  wholes  in  human  life"  (34). 

Many  times  when  reading  Three  Guineas,  a  passage  pops  out  that  is  reminiscent  of  de 
Pizan,  or  ].  S.  Mill,  or  Freud.    A  comparison  that  might  not  immediately  pop  to  mind,  however, 
is  Mary  Shelley's  Frankenstein.    The  two  themes  of  the  power  of  association  and  the  harmful 
effects  of  egotism  are  found  in  both  texts.    In   Three  Guineas.  English  patriarchy  involves  egotis- 
tical domination  of  the  opposite  sex.    Men  must  prove  their  dominance,  and  by  doing  so  they 
isolate  themselves.    Once  isolated,  once  caught  in  the  limelight,  they  no  longer  have  "the  human 
power  to  change  and  create  new  wholes"  (114).    These  men  speak  the  Language  of  War,  of 
division.    Remembering  that  fascism  is  extreme  patriarchy,  fascists,  the  monsters  of  Woolf's  time, 
also  speak  this  Language.    In  Frankenstein.  Frankenstein  is  driven  by  the  egotistical  desire  of 
"having  many  happy  and  excellent  natures  owe  their  being  to"  him  (54).    In  pursuit  of  this  goal, 
he  dissociates  himself  from  society,  and  thus,  becomes  a  monster.   Thus,  we  see  that  both  Woolf 
and  Shelley  strongly  believe  in  the  powers  of  association  and  egotism. 
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THEAWAKEN'ONa'S  EDNA  AND  THE  Ot^EA'L  OATS^MS  DA'OSLj: 
SSJM'DEAt?  E^VES:  DSJJE^ENT  OUTCOMES 
by  Stephanie  McFarlain 

Kate  Chopin's  The  Awakening  and  R  Scott  Fitzgerald's  The  Great  Gatsby  are  two  highy 
acclaimed  novels  that  follow  the  self  destruction  of  two  women.  Edna  Pontellier  in  The 
Awakening  is  a  member  of  the  bourgeoise  elite  of  the  deep  south's  New  Orleans  and 
The  Great  Gatsby 's  Daisy  Buchanan  runs  with  New  York  City's  fast  crowd  of  the  1 920's. 
Edna  and  Daisy  are  involved  in  worlds  that  are  changing  for  women,  but  due  to  their 
social  and  economic  standings  they  are  expected  to  perform  certain  duties  of  mother 
and  wife.  Both  women  are  raised  in  Kentucky,  come  from  well-off  families,  and  enter 
wealthier  marriages  where  the  social  conventions  for  women  of  means  are  different. 
Once  in  these  wealthier  marriages  they  must  succumb  to  certain  societal  pressures,  but 
they  do  this  in  different  ways.  Although  Edna's  and  Daisy's  lives  are  similarly  struc- 
tured, the  outcome  for  each  of  these  women  demonstrates  the  difference  in  their  char- 
acters. 

Edna  Pontellier  lives  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  women's  social  circles  have 
expanded  to  include  intellectual  activities,  yet  she  is  still  expected  to  fulfill  the  role  of 
the  mother- woman.  She  must  pay  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to  both  her  husband 
and  children,  and  entertain  the  influential  people  among  town.  When  Edna  fails  to  stay 
home  one  Tuesday,  her  reception  day,  her  husband  Leonce  becomes  angry  because  she 
has  not  fulfilled  her  obligation  of  being  the  proper  wife.  During  Edna's  family's  sum- 
mer vacation  to  Grand  Isle,  the  narrator  often  alludes  to  the  type  of  mother  Edna  is: 
"[s]he  was  fond  of  her  children  in  an  uneven,  impulsive  way.  She  would  sometimes 
gather  them  passionately  to  her  heart;  she  would  sometimes  forget  them."    (Chopin, 
20)  ^ 

It  is  acceptable  for  Edna  to  have  outside  interests,  such  as  art  or  music,  but  she  § 

must  not  pursue  them  to  the  distraction  of  her  family  duties.  For  instance,  when  Edna  <; 
begins  to  paint  again  seriously,  her  husband  is  outraged  that  she  is  neglecting  her  family  ^ 
duties.  Edna  tells  her  husband  that  all  she  wants  to  do  is  paint,  because  she  may  not  "^ 

always  feel  like  painting.  Leonce  exclaims:   "Then  in  God's  name  paint!   but  don't  let  ^ 

the  family  go  to  the  devil,"  (Chopin,  57).  Exasperated,  he  seeks  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Mandelet  about  his  wife's  "ailment."  He  explains  that  Edna  has  let  her  housekeeping 
duties  go,  and  her  attitude  toward  him  and  their  children  has  changed.  Leonce  believes 
this  change  has  come  about  because  of  her  ideas  about  "the  eternal  rights  of  women." 
Dr.  Mandelet's  solution  to  Leonce 's  problem  is  to  leave  Edna  alone;  she  is  only  going 
through  a  phase.  Her  husband's  attitude  towards  Edna's  new  way  of  life  demonstrates 
the  reluctance  of  society  to  allow  women  to  be  women,  as  well  as  his  own  ignorance 
towards  his  wife's  true  self 

When  Edna  "awakens"  to  her  new  self  she  uses  many  different  outlets  in  finding  her 
real  identity.  These  outlets  range  from  painting,  to  walking  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  by 
herself,  and  ultimately  to  moving  into  her  own  house.  The  one  outlet  that  prevails  over  the 
others  is  her  love  for  Robert  Lebrun.  Edna  imagines  herself  in  love  with  Robert  the  first  time 
after  her  midnight  swim  and  "awakening"  on  Grand  Isle.  Soon  after  this  realization  Robert 
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leaves  for  Mexico;  at  his  departure  Edna  reveals  to  him  her  feelings  when  she  exclaims:   "I've 
grown  used  to  seeing  you,  to  having  you  with  me  all  the  time,  and  your  action  seems  un- 
friendly, even  unkind,"    (Chopin,  45). 

During  his  absence  Edna  visits  a  mutual  friend,  Mademoiselle  Resiz,  in  hope  that  she 
has  word  from  Robert.  When  Mademoiselle  lets  Edna  read  a  letter  from  Robert,  her  reaction 
is  one  filled  with  emotion.  Edna  reads  his  letter  accompanied  by  Mademoiselle's  playing 
Isolde's  song  of  ill  fated  love  on  the  piano,  and  she  weeps  as  she  did  when  she  was  first 
awakened  on  Grand  Isle. 

Eventually  Robert  returns  to  New  Orleans  and  accepts  an  invitation  to  Edna's  home.  On 
his  second  visit  to  her  home  she  demonstrates  her  love  for  him  through  a  kiss  and  a  gesture 
of  her  hand.  Robert  explains  that  he  left  and  went  to  Mexico  because  of  a  love  he  oculd  not 
have  with  a  married  woman.  When  Edna  hears  this  she  retorts  with:   "You  have  been  a  very, 
very  foolish  boy,  wasting  your  time  dreaming  of  impossible  things  when  you  speak  of  Mt. 
Pontellier  setting  me  free!   I  am  no  longer  one  of  Mr.  Pontellier's  possessions  to  dispose  of  or 
not.  I  give  myself  where  I  choose.  If  he  were  to  say,  'Here,  Robert,  take  her  and  be  happy; 
she  is  yours,'  I  should  laugh  at  you  both,"  (Chopin,  106-107).  At  this  crucial  moment  the 
maid  enters  with  the  announcement  that  Madame  RatignoUe  needs  Edna's  help  with  the 
delivery  of  her  baby.  When  Edna  returns  from  Madame  Ratignolle's  she  expects  to  find 
Robert  waiting  for  her  but  instead  finds  a  note  that  reads:   "I  love  you.  Good-bye  —  because 
I  love  you,"  (Chopin,  111).  With  these  words  Edna  realizes  that  her  only  escape  from 
society's  pressures  is  lost  to  her  forever.  Realizing  that  she  cannot  go  back  to  live  the  life  that 
is  expected  of  her,  she  travels  to  Grand  Isle  to  end  her  life  in  the  same  waters  that  awakened 
her. 

Facing  the  same  societal  restrictions  is  Daisy  Buchanan  only  twenty  years  away.  She  is 
in  the  center  of  the  "roaring  twenties,"  where  women  have  some  social  freedom  in  a  world 
of  parties  and  fun.  But  Daisy's  freedom  does  not  extend  outside  the  parties.  Like  Edna,  Daisy 
marries  into  a  family  wealthier  than  her  own  and  must  keep  her  social  obligations  as  a 
wealthy  wife.  She  must  adapt  to  the  different  societal  customs  of  New  York  that  she  was  not 
exposed  to  in  Kentucky.  Daisy  is  her  husband's  decoration  on  his  arm.  This  is  accomplished 
by  being  both  beautiful,  dumb,  and  as  idle  as  she  can  be.  She  is  expected  to  be  the  pretty 
wife  w^ho  does  not  see  her  husband's  extramarital  affairs.  She  must  obey  the  rules  of  her 
husband's  social  sphere. 

Like  Edna,  Daisy  realizes  the  restrictions  of  her  life,  but  unlike  Edna,  Daisy  accepts  the 
role  she  is  to  play.  This  is  evident  when  Daisy  speaks  about  her  daughter  Pammy.  In  a  con- 
versation with  Jay  Gatsby,  Daisy  tells  him  what  she  said  at  the  birth  of  her  daughter:   "'All 
right,'  I  said,  'I'm  glad  it's  a  girl.  And  I  hope  she'll  be  a  fool-  that's  the  best  thing  a  girl  can 
be  in  this  world,  a  beautiful  little  fool,'"  (Fitzgerald,  21).  Daisy  demonstrates  this  later  on  in 
the  story  when  she  shows  Pammy  to  her  friends.  She  tells  Pammy  the  reason  she  is  there  is 
because  mommy  wants  to  show  her  off  to  her  friends.  She  never  calls  the  child  by  her  name; 
instead  she  calls  her  "blessed  precious,"  a  "dream,"  and  "sweetheart."  Daisy  also  does  not 
answer  Pammy 's  questions  but  instead  talks  about  her  "yellowy  hair,"  "white  dress,"  and  how 
she  has  Daisy's  hair  and  shape  of  face.  This  reinforces  the  idea  that  Daisy's  child  will  be  both 
a  little  fool  and  a  beautiful  decoration,  like  her  mother  is  expected  to  be  by  her  husband. 
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Daisy  also  finds  her  own  true  love,  but  gives  him  up  twice.  As  a  young  woman,  Daisy 
falls  in  love  with  a  soldier,  Jay  Gatsby.  Gatsby  is  penniless  and  leaves  in  search  of  riches,  and 
in  the  meantime  Daisy  finds  wealthy  Tom  Buchanan.  She  trades  love  for  a  $350,000  pearl 
necklace.  Several  years  later  Daisy  and  Jay  meet  again;  this  time  Jay  is  a  wealthy  millionaire. 
On  Daisy's  first  tour  of  his  mansion,  Jay  shows  her  evidence  of  his  wealth  in  all  his  different, 
tailored  shirts.  Daisy  buries  her  head  in  the  shirts  and  cries:   '"They're  such  beautiful  shirts,' 
she  sobbed,  her  voice  muffled  in  the  thick  folds.  'It  makes  me  sad  because  I've  never  seen 
such--such  beautiful  shirts  before,'"   (Fitzgerald,  98).  A  realization  for  Daisy  of  what  she 
lost  lies  in  the  price  of  "such  beautiful  shirts."  Now  buried  in  a  loveless  marriage,  Daisy  has 
an  affair  with  Gatsby. 

On  a  hot  and  oppressive  day  in  a  hotel  room  in  New  York  City,  Gatsby  confronts  Tom 
Buchanan  with  their  love.  At  first  Daisy  admits  that  she  loves  Jay  and  never  loved  Tom,  but  as 
the  conversation  progresses  she  changes  her  mind:   '"Oh  you  want  too  much!'  she  cried  to 
Gatsby.  'I  love  you  now  -  isn't  that  enough?  I  can't  help  what's  past.'  She  began  to  sob  help- 
lessly. 'I  did  love  him  once  -  but  I  loved  you  too,'"    (Fitzgerald,  140).  From  here  on  Daisy 
must  live  a  new  life.  She  buries  herself  in  the  quicksand  of  society  in  order  to  survive. 

Both  Edna  and  Daisy  are  yanked  from  their  own  way  of  life  to  live  in  their  husbands' 
society.  Once  in  this  society  they  deal  with  things  differently.  First  Edna  tries  to  live  her  own 
life  and  love  as  her  own  person.  When  reality  hits  that  this  is  not  possible,  the  only  way  Edna 
envisions  freedom  from  society's  wrath,  for  herself  and  her  family,  is  to  end  her  life.  Daisy 
realizes  her  position  in  the  world  and  lives  with  it.  When  her  only  escape,  her  love  for  Jay 
Gatsby,  is  questioned  she  flees  to  the  only  world  she  knows,  one  of  parties  and  fun.  These 
outcomes  reveal  tw  o  different  women.  Is  one  strong  because  she  ends  her  life  for  her  family 
instead  of  disgracing  them,  or  is  the  other  strong  for  staying  with  her  family  and  burying  her 
true  self?  These  are  questions  that  have  always  been  pondered,  and  always  will  be  until 
women  are  left  to  be  themselves. 
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Lor;<g  AMD  UUhMt  OM  Tflg  PRIGIM  OF  CiVIL  .^OdgTY 

by  Nathaniel  D.  Wood 


In  John  Locke's  famous  Second  Treatise  of  Government  and  in  David  Hume's  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature  we  find  arguments  about  the  origin  of  government.  While  Locke  and  Hume  use 
similar  ideas  and  reasons  in  describing  the  origin  of  civil  society,  there  are  some  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  the  systems  they  describe.  Indeed,  Hume's  description,  written  some  fifty  years  after 
Locke  first  published  the  Second  Treatise,  is  in  many  places  a  rebuttal  of  Locke's  theory.  Hume's 
rebuttal  may  be  convincing,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  his  theory  is  itself  radically  different  from 
Locke's:  in  both  systems  the  right  to  property  is  the  main  reason  for  government.  Though  the  result- 
ant government  of  each  theory  is  largely  the  same,  David  Hume's  theory  avoids  many  of  the  holes  in 
Locke's  theory  and  better  explains  the  origin  of  justice,  property,  and  civil  society. 

For  Locke,  man  exists  naturally  in  what  he  calls  (appropriately)  "the  state  of  nature."  In  this 
state,  men  may  act  as  they  chose  and  "dispose  of  their  possessions  and  persons"  as  they  see  fit,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  violate  the  "law  of  nature,"  which  is  reason  (Second  Treatise.  11:4,6).  Locke 
insists  that  the  state  of  nature  is  a  "state  of  liberty,"  but  not  of  "license"  (S.T.,  11:6):    All  men  being 
"equal  and  independent  [emphasis  original],  no  one  ought  to  harm  another  in  his  life,  health, 
liberty,  and  possessions"  (S.T..  11:6).  If  someone  violates  another's  liberty  and  possessions,  then  the 
offended  person  has  the  right  —  within  reason,  of  course  —  to  punish  the  offender.  In  the  state  of 
nature,  therefore,  everyone  has  "the  executive  power"  to  punish  (S.T..  11:13;  IX:  131). 

Despite  the  liberty  and  equality  of  the  state  of  nature,  it  is  an  uneasy  place.  There  is  no  secure 
guarantee  that  one's  neighbor  will  act  as  rationally  as  he  should.  Also,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
people  will  always  punish  one  another  fairly  or  rationally.  To  protect  himself,  to  preserve  his  prop- 
erty, man  in  the  state  of  nature  willingly  and  rationally  consents  to  give  up  some  of  his  liberties  and 
become  a  part  of  a  "civil  society"  (S.T..  VIII:95).  In  so  doing,  he  makes  a  "compact"  (S.T..  VII:97). 
This  compact  means  that  the  "consent  of  the  majority"  must  be  received  as  the  "act  of  the  whole" 
(S.T..  VIII:98).  Some  of  the  liberties  of  the  free  state  of  nature  are  lost,  but  a  compact  for  civil 
society  is  really  in  man's  best  interest.  In  consenting  to  civil  society  man  behaves  in  his  own  interest, 
"for,"  Locke  reminds  us,  "no  rational  creature  can  be  supposed  to  change  his  condition  with  an 
intention  to  be  worse"  (S.T..  IX:  131).  The  decision  to  join  or  form  a  civil  society  is  a  rational  way  to 
protect  personal  liberties  and  property.  This  promotes  the  "peace,  safety,  and  public  good  of  the 
people"  (SJl,  IX:  131). 

Locke's  conception  of  private  property  is  an  important  part  of  his  theory.  Locke  argues  for  a 
labor  theory  of  property:  one's  labor  in  regards  to  object  makes  it  his.  (An  apple  becomes  someone's 
property,  not  when  he  eats  it,  but  when  he  first  picks  it.)  This  does  not  sanction  greed,  insists  Locke, 
because  a  man  can  only  own  that  property,  which  through  his  labor,  he  can  maintain.  Also,  Locke 
asserts  that  "since  there  is  land  enough  in  the  world  to  suffice  double  the  inhabitants"  (S.T..  V:37), 
there  should  never  be  a  shortage  of  property  for  the  industrious.  The  "industrious  and  rational"  will 
cultivate  the  land  God  has  given  them  according  to  His  command  (S.T..  V:34). 

Men  unite  into  civil  society  for  the  "mutual  preservation  of  their  lives,  liberties  and  estates, 
which,"  says  Locke,  "I  call  by  the  general  name,  property"  (S.T.,  IX:  123).  The  preservation  of 
property  therefore  is  the  chief  end  of  government  (S.T..  Ix:124). 

Locke  allows  that  the  first  society  was  between  man  and  wife,  but  this  "conjugal  society"  is 
not  the  same  as  civil  or  political  society  (S.T..  VII:77).  Conjugal  society  can  exist  in  the  state  of 
nature  or  in  civil  society.  This  first  society  exists  solely  for  procreation  and  the  rearing  of  children. 
The  man,  because  he  is  "abler  and  stronger,"  has  the  final  say  when  there  is  a  disagreement,  but  he  is 
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not  an  absolute  monarch  in  this  relationship.  The  woman  retains  rights  to  her  property  and  to  what 
they  hold  in  common  (ST..  VII:82).  Locke  takes  great  pains  to  show  that  this  conjugal  society  is  not 
the  origin  of  political  society.  We  must  remember  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Second  Treatise:  to 
debunk  the  patriarchal,  monarchical  theories  of  government.  Locke  wishes  to  show  that  civil  society 
does  not  originate  from  family  relations,  but  that  instead  it  is  due  to  a  logical  compact  between  equal 
and  free  men  for  the  maintenance  of  property  and  safety. 


*  *  *  * 


We  find  David  Hume's  argument  on  the  origin  of  civil  government  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Treatise.  "Of  Morals."  In  the  first  section  of  Part  II,  Hume  argues  that  justice  is  an  "artifice,"  some- 
thing created  by  man  (Treatise,  p.484).  As  such,  there  is  no  universal  laws  of  justice  outside  of  man's 
utility.  In  the  second  section,  "Of  the  origin  of  justice  and  property,"  he  reminds  us  that  man,  more 
than  any  other  animal,  has  great  needs  and  wants  with  only  "slender  means"  granted  him  by  Nature 
for  the  obtaining  of  those  needs  (Ibid,  p.484).  Society  is  therefore  crucial,  "'tis  by  society  alone  he 
is  able  to  supply  his  defects,  and  raise  himself  up  to  an  equality  with  his  fellow-creatures,  and  even 
acquire  a  superiority  over  them"  (Ibid,  p.485).  Although  society  increases  his  wants,  it  is  able  to 
make  man  more  "satisfied  and  happy"  than  he  could  be  in  a  "savage  and  solitary  state"  (Ibid,  p.485). 

But  that  society  is  advantageous  is  not  enough;  man  must  be  convinced  of  its  advantages.  It 
is  impossible,  though,  that  a  savage  would  determine  these  by  "study  and  reflexion  alone"  (Ibid, 
p.486).  The  natural  appetite  between  the  sexes  remedies  this.  As  children  grow  up  in  the  society  of 
the  family,  they  become  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  society  (Ibid,  p.486). 

Now  we  must  consider  property.  Hume  argues,  unlike  Locke,  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
quantity  of  those  things  which  can  be  supplied  by  our  "industry  and  good  fortune"  (Treatise,  p.487- 
488).  As  humans  are  on  the  whole  generous,  but  in  specific  cases  quite  selfish,  the  main  purpose  of 
society  is  to  defend  the  public  good  by  maintaining  the  rights  of  property.  As  with  Locke,  Hume  sees 
government  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  common  good  by  preserving  property.  But  Hume  under- 
stands property  differently  from  Locke.  First  of  all,  as  we  have  seen,  Hume  does  not  believe  in  a 
surplus  of  available  property.  Nor  does  he  buy  Locke's  labor  theory  of  property  (see  footnote  1, 
p.505  of  the  Treatise).  Hume  is  more  specific  about  property:  "[a]  man's  property  is  some  object 
related  to  him.  This  relation  is  not  natural,  but  moral,  and  founded  on  justice"  (Ibid,  p.491).  Justice 
and  property  are  both  interrelated,  and  Hume  insists  that  we  cannot  have  any  understanding  of 
property  "without  fully  comprehending  the  nature  of  justice,  and  shewing  its  origin  in  ...  artifice" 
(Ibid,  p.491).  Both  justice  and  property  arise  from  the  same  artifice.  "['Tis]  only  from  the  selfish- 
ness and  confin'd  generosity  of  men,  along  with  the  scanty  provision  nature  has  made  for  his 
wants,  that  justice  derives  its  origin"  (Ibid,  p.495;  emphasis  original).  Hume  insists  that  justice 
does  not  originate  from  reason,  i.e.  rational  ideas,  but  is  founded  on  impressions  and  sentiments 
(Ibid,  p.496).  Justice  ultimately  works  for  the  good  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  good  of  the 
society. 

In  exactly  the  same  way,  government  is  organized  for  the  good  of  society  and  therefore 
serves  self-interest.  Hume  tells  us  that  government  helps  us  to  overcome  "that  narrowness  of  soul, 
which  makes  [us]  prefer  the  present  [which  may  not  be  good  for  us]  to  the  remote  [which  we  know 
to  be  good  for  us]"  (Treatise,  p. 537).  Additionally,  only  civil  societies  can  organize  large  amounts  of 
people  to  perform  certain  functions.  "Thus  bridges  are  built;  harbors  opened;  ramparts  raised;  canals 
form'd;  fleets  equip'd;  and  armies  disciplin'd..."  (Ibid,  p. 539). 

There  is  no  "social  contract"  involved  in  the  formation  of  civil  society.  The  development  of 
government  arises  only  from  a  general  sense  of  common  interest;  it  is  not  a  promise,  but  merely  a 
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convention  (Ibid,  p.490).  Hume  mistrusts  the  rationalistic  theories  of  a  "social  contract."  Likewise, 
for  Hume,  "the  state  of  nature"  is  an  "idle  fiction"  (Ibid,  p.494).  Conjugal  society  naturally  develops 
into  civil  society  —  when  people  hold  property  and  wish  to  defend  it.  Hume  says  that  government 
probably  arose  first  because  of  quarrels  (Ibid,  p. 539-540).  For  Hume,  reason  is  not  the  law  of  nature. 
Hume's  "laws  of  nature"  are  "the  stability  of  possession,  its  transference  by  consent,  and  the 
performance  of  promises"  (Ibid,  p. 526). 


*  *  *  * 


Throughout  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  Hume  works  diligently  to  show  us  the  limits  of 
reason.  He  demonstrates  that  impressions  affect  our  behavior  most.  Accordingly,  his  theory  on  the 
origin  of  civil  society  does  not  include  Locke's  natural  state,  peopled  by  rational  beings.  For  Hume  it 
is  ridiculous  that  reason  should  play  so  great  a  role  in  the  development  of  civil  society.  Hume's 
theory  is  more  plausible,  more  realistic.  According  to  Hume's  theory,  primitive  man  does  not  behave 
like  a  seventeenth-century  rationalist;  he  simply  considers  what  will  bring  him  the  most  pleasure  and 
the  least  pain.  He  acts  according  to  impressions,  not  rational  ideas.  He  makes  no  contracts,  and  his 
allegiance  is  only  due  to  convention  or  habit.  He  is  only  aware  of  the  benefits  of  society  because  his 
"rough  corners"  have  been  worn  off  in  the  family,  thus  making  him  aware  of  these  benefits  (Trea- 
tise, p.486).  He  by  no  means  determines  to  join  society  "by  study  and  reflexion  alone"  (Ibid,  p.486). 

Locke's  theory  relies  on  reason.  He  realizes  the  limitations  of  reason  but  paradoxically  still 
relies  on  reason  as  the  driving  force  in  his  model  of  the  origin  of  society.  Locke  says  that  the  law  of 
nature  is  reason  and  that  in  the  state  of  nature  all  men  ought  to  behave  rationally.  But  the  natural 
state  is  threatened  because  man  has  no  assurance  that  his  neighbor  will  always  behave  rationally.  It  is 
not  rational  to  steal,  nor  is  it  rational  to  punish  indiscriminately  (i.e.,  by  showing  favoritism  or 
harboring  prejudice).  Such  actions  are  immoral.  Locke  does  not  try  to  explain  why  men  behave  in 
such  a  way;  he  simply  accepts  that  they  do.  He  does  not  consider  the  origin  of  justice  or  morals;  he 
has  no  theory  of  selfishness  and  "confin'd  generosity."  And  his  solution  relies  on  reason,  the  very 
thing  that  he  has  indirectly  admitted  is  an  imperfect  means  of  guiding  human  actions.  Locke  says,  in 
effect,  that  reason  as  the  law  of  nature  fails  to  protect  property,  but  that  the  rational  move  to  civil 
society  ensures  the  protection  of  property.  This  is  contradictory. 

Does  Hume's  theory,  then,  "carry  the  day"? 

Yes,  but  not  as  decisively  as  we  might  think.  Hume's  theory  is  more  plausible,  more  careful, 
and  better  thought-out.  His  understanding  of  a  limited  supply  of  resources,  for  example,  makes  more 
sense  in  explaining  a  need  to  maintain  property.  His  understanding  of  property  as  something  created 
by  artifice  is  more  plausible  than  Locke's  labor  theory  of  property.  Unlike  Locke,  Hume  admits  that 
conjugal  society  can  develop  into  civil  society.  He  insists  that  man  enters  into  civil  society  for  the 
maintenance  of  property  and  for  his  own  benefit.  Locke  says  this  too.  Hume  would  never  say  that 
man  makes  this  decision  on  the  basis  of  reason,  but  after  all,  such  a  decision  is  rational.  For  both 
Locke  and  Hume  government  exists  for  the  maintenance  of  property  and  to  ensure  the  common 
good.  And  in  both  theories,  man  enters  into  civil  society  seeking  his  own  self-interest.  Locke's 
explanation  has  a  few  holes,  as  Hume  ably  points  out.  Hume's  theory  "carries  the  day"  because, 
ironically,  his  more  reasonable  method  and  analysis  arrive  at  the  same  result  as  Locke. 
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Smgen's  Unsung  Tnagedy 
hy  Mis  Fiiseben 


In 


and 


out, 


In 
and 
out. 

Thrusting 

into  my  sou( 
(I  try  to  (w[d  back,) 

not  wanting  to  qivt  niyseCf  over  so  easily 
to  savor  tke  pain 
that  I  know  is  coming 
But, 
aCas, 

he.  has  me, 
draggingmein, 
s  p  i  t  I  i  11  ^  III  e  0  11  t  . 
I^nimt  that  sewing  i/Kicrtiiic. 
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carefully  plucked  eyebrows 
raised  in  amusement 
-at  me 

frost  under  my  fingernails 
cracked  and  bleeding 

what  I  could  show  her  in  a  hand  full  of  ice. 

her  snow  skin 
ice  eyes 

turning  my  hair 
dusty  white 

I  imagine  my  eyes 
superman  lasers 
to  melt  her  iceberg 
and  spurt  red 
maybe  hit  bone 

what  I  could  show  her  in  a  hand  full  of  ice. 

I  imagine  her 
floating 
blue,  bloated 
infested  with  maggots 
leeches 

what  I  could  show  her  in  a  hand  full  of  ice. 

she  smirks  slightly 
reading  my  expression 
then  glides  down  the  stairs 
out  the  door 

I  stand  near  the  window 

to  thaw- 

and  watch  her  go 

and  the  floor's  all  slush 

and  the  leaves  are  turning  green 

and  the  birds  start  to  sing  .  .  . 

and  I  miss  her. 

what  she  showed  me  in  a  handful  of  ice. 
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L  v^cuevs   ^y\^  J^cv^ey\aic 


Johnny  Ray  sat  alone 

Eating  crackers 

By  his  campfire 

Next  to  a  huge  stone 

Johnny  Ray  could  hear  them  say 

He  wasn't  worth  a  thing 

Now  he  sits  waiting 

Where  he  called  them  out  to  play 

A  shuffle  and  a  crack,  came  from  the  woods 

So  he  turned  to  look  that  way 

And  with  a  crooked  smile 

He  pulled  down  his  hood 

And  so  the  game  began 

By  Johnny  Ray's  rules 

He  stood  to  greet  his  guests 

Where  all  the  trees  ended 

In  the  middle  of  this  clearing 

The  four  men  stood  together 

And  when  Johnny  Ray  began  to  laugh 

They  didn't  believe  what  they  were  hearing 

He  had  never  done  that  before 

As  they  stood  and  watched  him 

Johnny  Ray  knew 

They  would  laugh  no  more 

He  pulled  the  gun  from  his  coat  lining 

And  within  a  minute  and  a  half 

All  the  running  had  stopped 

And  again  Johnny  Ray  sat  dining 

On  crackers  and  revenge. 
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dialectical  Views  ofjiistory—and  the  Indipidual? 
by  Nathaniel  D.  Wood 

In  this  essay,  I  shall  consider  Hegel's  and  Marx's  views  of  history  and  historical 
change,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  role  of  the  individual.  In  a  very  brief  article  on 
a  similar  topic,  Robert  C.  Tucker  concludes  that  the  upshot  of  Marx's  dialect  is  to  "ab- 
solve the  individual  of  all  responsibility  for  shaping  his  own  character  and  achieving  his 
own  harmony."'  This  conclusion  amazes  me — if  only  because  it  is  a  moral  condemna- 
tion of  Marx's  theory  coming  from  the  editor  of  the  collection  of  Marx's  writings  I  shall 
refer  to  in  this  paper.^  To  understand  Tucker's  claim  better,  I  shall  first  explore  Hegel's 
Philosophy  of  History,  briefly  explicating  his  concepts  of  freedom  and  of  the  role  of  the 
State.  Then,  I  shall  consider  Marx's  critique  of  Hegel,  along  with  a  brief  examination  of 
Historical  Materialism,  to  see  his  position  on  the  role  of  the  individual.  Hegel  sees 
history  as  the  increase  of  freedom,  the  increasing  self-reahzation  of  the  Absolute.  This  is 
strangely  an  individual  and  universal  development.  Although  Marx  claims,  in  contrast  to 
Hegel,  that  his  theory  of  history  focuses  on  the  individual  rather  than  the  abstract  state, 
his  theory  eliminates  personal  responsibility.  Indeed,  a  quagmire  for  dialects  of  history  is 
the  role  of  the  individual  in  the  face  of  fundamental  historical  and  societal  change. ^  In 
focusing  on  the  development  of  history,  both  Marx  and  Hegel  vastly  delimit  the  role  of 
individual  agency. 

Hegel's  Philosophy  of  History,  which  was  compiled  from  student  notes,  is  (in 
Hegel's  words)  "history  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view"  (331)."^  It  considers  the 
relationship  between  thoughts  and  events  (332)  with  the  presupposition  that  reason 
governs  the  world  (333).  Hegel  tells  us  that  the  "sole  aim  of  philosophical  inquiry  is  to 
eliminate  the  general  design.  The  spirit  of  the  events  of  history  is  most  important  (336). 
Looking  at  history  we  see  "motley  confusion"  everywhere  (337);  everything  is  in  flux.  If 
we  focus  on  the  individual,  on  the  "negative"  (337),  we  are  moved  to  sadness.  Events  do 
not  occur  randomly;  there  must  be  a  single  guiding  force.    Surely  some  ultimate  end 
must  be  promoted  by  this  emotional  expenditure  of  spiritual  resources"  (338). 

Hegel  reminds  us  of  our  faith  in  Providence.  He  argues  that  we  believe  in  Provi- 
dence because  it  is  rational.  God  wants  us  to  "be  poor  in  spirit  but  rich  in  knowledge  of 
him,  and  to  set  the  highest  value  on  acquiring  knowledge  of  [Him]"  (346).  Once  again, 
we  must  look  at  history  as  the  big  picture,  God's  picture.  "Reason  cannot  stop  to  con- 
sider the  injuries  sustained  by  single  individuals,  for  particular  ends  are  submerged  in  the 
universal  end"  (347). 

As  with  our  faith  in  Providence,  we  have  long  held  a  "Principle  of  Development" 
which  interprets  historical  change  "as  embodying  some  kind  of  progress  towards  a  better 
and  more  perfect  condition"  (347).  Natural  calamities  do  not  matter;  Nature  merely 
repeats  itself.  Only  in  the  spiritual  changes  does  anything  new  emerge  (347).  We  should 
not  look  at  quantitative  change  in  history,  but  at  the  development  of  the  Absolute  (348). 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  development  is  not  just  a  peaceful  process  of  growth, 
"but  a  hard  and  obstinate  struggle  with  itself  (349). 

According  to  Hegel,  we  see  the  development  of  the  Absolute  in  the  modem  state. 
There  have  been  four  stages  of  world  history:  The  Oriental,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and 
the  Germanic  (Christian).  To  understand  the  history  of  these  stages,  naturally,  we  need  to 
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look  at  their  philosophies.  The  thoughts  of  each  era,  the  manifestations  of  the  Absolute, 
"[express!  every  aspect  of  the  nation's  consciousness  and  will,  and  indeed  its  entire 
reality"  (359).  All  of  the  elements  that  make  up  what  Marx  later  called  the  superstructure 
(law,  religion,  politics,  ethics,  learning,  art,  etc.)  arise  from  the  spirit  of  that  time.  As  a 
nation  achieves  "spiritual  self-consciousness" — its  supreme  achievement — it  enjoys  the 
acme  of  its  development.  It  now  has  a  real  and  an  ideal  existence  (366).    But  nations 
"cannot  pass  through  several  successive  stages  in  world  history,  or  make  [their]  mark 
more  than  once"  (368).  When  a  nation  achieves  this  ideal  existence,  there  are  no  univer- 
sal abstract  principles — they  have  been  realized.  Men's  ideas  of  virtue  begin  to  waver; 
individuals  separate  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  whole;  and  the  nation  begins  its 
rapid  decline  (366). 

Hegel  sees  historical  development  as  the  development  of  freedom,  and  he  sees  a 
parallel  role  for  the  individual.  He  concludes  the  Philosophy  of  History  with  a  comment 
on  the  individual  in  relation  to  the  world-historical  development  of  the  Absolute  Spirit: 

Every  individual,  in  his  cultural  development,  must  pass  through  various  spheres  which 
together  form  the  basis  of  his  concept  of  the  spirit  and  each  of  which  has  taken  shape  and 
developed  independently  at  some  time  in  the  past.  (370) 

Thus  the  recipient  of  the  development  of  history  must  experience  a  similar  personal  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit.  In  so  doing,  he  increases  his  personal  freedom. 

Just  as  there  are  negative  and  positive  aspects  of  history,  so  too  are  there  negative  and 
positive  freedoms.  Hegel  does  not  approve  of  the  development  of  negative  freedom  (anarchy). 
Rather,  his  development  of  freedom  through  history  is  of  a  positive  freedom  that  presupposes 
restraint  (H.  B.  Acton's  "Introduction,"  27).  History  is  a  development  from  less  to  greater 
freedom.  In  Christianity,  the  individual  is  valued  more  than  ever  before:  he  is  a  "candidate  for 
eternal  salvation"  (Ibid.,  28).  Through  the  state,  the  individual  best  realizes  his  freedom: 

In  submitting  their  private  wills  to  the  laws  of  the  state  and  to  the  rules  of  its  subordinate 
by  free  institutions,  men  [are]  submitting  their  passions  to  the  control  of  reason.  (Ibid., 
28) 

The  state  upholds  fair  dealing  among  rational  beings.  The  state  is  man's  highest  social  achieve- 
ment; "there  is  no  superior  body  or  group  by  which  its  claims  may  be  assessed"  (Ibid.,  19). 
States  are  independent  beings.  They  are  more  than  the  simple  sum  of  their  parts:  they  are  in 
many  ways  divine. 

Marx,  of  course,  vehemently  disagrees.  In  his  "Contribution  to  the  Critique  of  Hegel's 
Philosophy  of  Right."  he  writes: 

Family  and  civil  society  are  actual  components  of  the  state.  [Together  they]  consti- 
tute themselves  as  the  state.  They  are  the  driving  force.  According  to  Hegel,  they 
are,  on  the  contrary,  produced  by  the  actual  idea.  It  is  not  the  course  of  their  own 
life  which  unites  them  in  the  state;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  idea  which  in  the 
course  of  its  life  has  separated  them  off  from  itself.  Indeed  they  are  the  finiteness 
of  this  idea.  (Marx-Engels  Reader,  [hereafter,  MER],  17) 
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Marx  insists  that  Hegel  has  ignored  the  individual  in  looking  at  the  state. 

If  Hegel  had  set  out  from  real  subjects  as  the  bases  of  the  state  he  would  not  have 
found  it  necessary  to  transform  the  state  in  a  mystical  fashion  into  a  subject. 
(MER,  18) 

Marx  feels  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  Hegel  confuses  the  subject-predicate  relationship.  He  makes 
the  state  subject  instead  of  man.  "Hegel  starts  from  the  state  and  makes  the  man  subjectified 
state,  democracy  starts  from  the  man  and  makes  the  state  objectified  man"  (MER,  20).  Hegel's 
idealism,  according  to  Marx,  causes  him  to  attribute  change  to  the  movement  of  some  idea  (the 
Absolute)  and  not  to  what  causes  real  change,  material  realities. 

According  to  Marx,  the  material  conditions  of  society,  not  its  ideas,  cause  change.    We 
should  not  look  to  the  social  consciousness  of  a  given  era,  but  to  the  material  or  economic 
conditions  of  the  people  of  that  time  to  discover  the  roots  of  change.  The  relations  of  produc- 
tion and  the  modes  of  production,  which  are  independent  of  the  producer's  will,  shape  the 
economic  structure  of  a  society.  The  superstructure  (composed  of  ideologies  such  as  religion 
and  philosophy,  and  of  political  and  legal  practices)  is  built  upon  the  economic  base.  The  mode 
of  production,  and  not  the  superstructure,  "conditions  the  social,  political,  and  intellectual  life 
process  in  general"  (MER,  4).  Each  economic  base,  each  mode  of  production,  brings  about  its 
own  destruction. 

At  a  certain  stage  of  their  development,  the  material  productive  forces  of  society 
come  in  conflict  with  the  existing  relations  of  production,  or — what  is  but  a  legal 
expression  for  the  same  thing — with  the  property  relations  within  which  they  have 
been  at  work  hitherto.  From  the  forms  of  the  development  of  the  productive 
forces  these  relations  turn  into  their  fetters.  With  the  change  of  the  economic 
foundation  the  entire  immense  superstructure  is  more  or  less  rapidly  transformed. 
(MER,  4-5) 

Marx  says  that  the  four  main  modes  of  production  have  been  the  Asiatic,  the  ancient,  the  feudal, 
and  the  bourgeois  capitalist.  Each  of  these  occurs  in  what  he  calls  "prehistory."    Only  with  the 
revolution  that  brings  about  communism  will  man  advance  beyond  the  fetters  that  have  alienated 
him  from  himself,  from  his  own  product,  and  from  others. 

We  see  many  similarities  between  the  two  theories:  Marx's  four  main  modes  of  production 
echo  Hegel's  four  main  stages  of  history;  Marx's  stages,  like  Hegel's,  bring  about  their  own 
destruction;  and  powerful  historical  forces  control  the  individual  in  each  theory.  Marx  has 
"turned  Hegel  on  his  head,"  reversing  the  subject  and  predicate  of  Hegel's  system.    According  to 
Marx  himself,  he  has  taken  the  "rational  kernel"  from  Hegel's  theory  and  discarded  the  "mysti- 
cal shell."  But  Marx  has  not  avoided  the  Hegelian  concept  of  historical  development.  ^    In  his 
theory,  Marx  presupposes  the  movement  of  history  is  toward  a  better  end,  just  as  Hegel  had. 

Hegel's  theory,  despite  its  drive  for  personal  freedom,  stresses  the  state  over  the  individual. 
In  the  thrust  of  history,  individual  struggles  do  not  count  for  much — in  fact,  if  we  dwell  on  them 
we  are  only  saddened  by  what  we  see.  Historical  change  is  incomprehensible  if  we  do  not  look 
at  the  big  picture.  We  must  consider  the  development  of  the  Absolute  Idea  throughout  the  course 
of  history.  It  is  not  people,  or  events,  that  matter,  but  the  relationship  of  events:  how  the  Spirit 
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manifests  itself.  The  movement  of  history  excites  Hegel;  he  pays  no  attention  to  those  who 
Marx  says  get  caught  under  its  wheel.  The  self-realization  of  the  Absolute  in  the  modem  state  is 
far  more  important  to  Hegel  than  its  individual  citizens. 

Marx  insists,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "man  is  not  an  abstract  being,  squatting  outside  the 
world.  Man  is  the  human  world,  the  state,  society"  (MER,  53).  Man,  not  the  state,  should  be 
the  center  of  our  focus.  But  for  Marx,  too,  individual  struggles  do  not  count  for  much  when 
opposed  to  the  big  picture.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Marx  was  insensitive  to  needs  of  individuals. 
He  had  great  compassion  for  the  individual  proletarians  he  observed.  Nevertheless,  in  his  grand 
historical  scheme,  just  as  in  Hegel's  formula,  the  development  of  history  is  far  more  important 
than  the  individuals  of  an  era.  Indeed,  it  is  the  proletariat  as  a  class,  rather  than  its  individuals, 
that  interests  Marx  most.  Marx's  theory  is  supposed  to  be  more  humanistic  than  Hegel's,  but  it 
too  rejects  the  possibility  of  humans  consciously  effecting  change.  It  is  not  consciousness  that 
shapes  reality,  says  Marx,  but  reality  which  shapes  consciousness.  For  Hegel,  individual  ideas 
do  no  more  than  manifest  the  development  of  the  Absolute.  For  Marx,  only  material  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  cause  change. 

Marx  struggles  with  this.  His  famous  Eleventh  Thesis  on  Feuerbach  expresses  this  concern: 
"The  philosophers  have  only  interpreted  the  world,  in  various  ways;  the  point,  however,  is  to 
change  it"  (MER,  145).  Can  ideas  cause  change  after  all?  Can  individuals  cause  change?  Is 
everything  to  be  interpreted  under  the  rubric  of  Historical  Materialism? 

Various  Marxists  have  argued  that  Marx  was  no  determinist,  but  I  a  bewitched  by  Tucker's 
meaty  little  article.  It  seems  that  Tucker  is  right:  the  consequence  of  Marx's  theory  is  to  absolve 
one  of  personal  responsibility.  That  assertion  can  easily  go  one  step  further:  any  theory  of 
history  which  relies  on  external  factors  as  the  roots  of  change  must  necessarily  vastly  delimit 
individual  worth  and  accountability.  This,  coupled  with  a  belief  that  history  moves  towards  an 
end,  or  that  it  must  develop  sequentially,  reduces  the  role  of  individuals  considerably. 

Neither  theory  escapes  the  belief  that  history  develops  to  an  end.  Both  philosophers  order 
their  histories  according  to  the  self-realization  of  their  subject.  "For  Hegel,  the  self-realizing 
Subject  of  the  historical  process  is  Spirit;  for  Marx, ...it  is  generic  Man"  (Tucker,  144).  In 
Hegel's  system  the  individual  is  subservient  to  the  state;  he  realizes  his  limited  freedom  through 
the  state.  And  the  state  is  the  collective  manifestation  of  the  Absolute.  The  Absolute  is  the 
driving  thrust  of  history.  For  Marx,  the  state  exists  for  man,  and  not  the  reverse.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  economic  and  other  material  factors  cause  change.  Consciousness  of  the  conditions 
of  society  (relations  of  production,  alienation,  etc.)  is  important,  but  that  consciousness  only  can 
come  about  because  of  the  material  conditions  of  society,  and  it  cannot  itself  cause  change. 
Marx's  theory  relies  on  the  self-realization  of  "generic  man."  In  this  light,  personal  accountabil- 
ity for  real  individuals  matters  little. 

Endnotes: 

'  R.C.  Tucker,  "The  Symbolism  of  History  in  Hegel  and  Marx,"  Journal  of  Philosophy.  54  (1957):   144-145. 
2  R.C.  Tucker,  ed.  The  Marx-En gles  Reader.  New  York:  W.W.  Norton,  1978. 

^  This  paper  does  not  necessarily  advocate  the  Western,  Rousseauian,  idea  that  the  individual  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance; it  is  simply  an  exploration  of  concepts  of  the  individual  and  personal  responsibility  in  the  above  theories. 
^  Hegel  Selections.  Edited  by  M.J.  Inwood.  Scribner/Macmillan,  1989. 

^  Which  of  course  is  not  Hegel's  own  idea,  but  part  of  his  intellectual  baggage  from  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  St. 
Augustine,  in  the  fourth  century,  did  much  to  further  this  view  in  ordering  history  linearly  according  to  a  Christian 
calendar. 
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jz^  "Streetcat"  J^amed  desire 

cold              trapped 

outside              inside 

Oh,  how  warm  you  look              Oh,  how  lucky  you  are 

cuddled  up  by             free  to  live  with 

the  fire             no  rules 

Why  didn't  you  leave  the  window  open?              If  I  could  only  escape  through  the  door. 

I  make  a  wonderful  house  guest  ...              I  would  love  to  hunt  with  you  .  .  . 

Out  here  it's  lonely              In  here  it's  lonely 

Oh,  I  want  to  be  you  .  .  .              Oh,  I  want  to  be  you  .  .  . 

warm             free 

by  J.  Manny  Guendiilay 

C 

) 

<L^ 
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To  Th'mk  Too  JMuch 

by  Elizabeth  J.  Draven 

It  was  a  night  that  would  attract  a  school  of  astronomers.  The  sky  was  streaked  with  a  thin 
cloud,  which  I  was  told  was  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  stars  amazed  us  with  their  dazzling  performance. 
He  sat  so  close  to  me  that  I  could  feel  his  shoulders  slightly  rise  as  he  yawned.  Our  feet  dangled  off  the 
pier.  My  feet  sank  heavily  while  his  rocked  back  and  forth.  The  movement  of  his  feet  splashed  tiny 
beads  of  water  onto  my  leg,  each  droplet  causing  me  to  shiver.  I  studied  him  as  he  scratched  his  beard, 
which  made  him  appear  of  Amish  decent.  We  were  both  employed  at  aYMCA  camp  that  had  been 
recently  threatened  to  be  shut  down.  He  had  been  pondering  on  this  subject  for  quite  some  time, 
trying  to  figure  out  some  way  to  save  it.   His  hand  returned  to  its  original  position  on  his  knee,  and  he 
continued  to  discuss  ways  of  trying  to  save  the  camp.  I  felt  a  bit  rude  because  I  could  not  comprehend 
one  full  idea  he  had  discussed.  His  enthusiasm  alone  was  enough  to  hold  my  attention.  It  was  the  way 
he  ground  his  teeth  when  he  thought  of  the  camp  that  made  me  nod  my  head  every  so  often. 

The  faint  cry  of  an  animal  brought  us  into  a  world  of  silence.  He  fell  into  a  trance  as  his  eyes 
wandered  across  the  lake  and  on  the  campgrounds  as  if  searching  for  an  answer  that  would  heal  the 
endangered  summer  camp.  I  could  sense  his  anger  as  his  fist  gripped  the  faded  knee  area  on  his  blue 
jeans. 

I  wanted  to  console  him,  but  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  or  say.  I  struggled  with  my  inner  voices. 
If  I  did  not  react  soon,  he  would  probably  conclude  that  I  had  transformed  into  stone.  My  lips  parted 
only  to  be  interupted  by  his  voice. 

Once  again  I  fixed  my  gaze  upon  his  dark  set  of  curls,  thankful  that  he  had  another  thought  to 
share  with  me.  It  was  driving  me  completely  insane  that  I  had  absolutely  no  consolation  for  him.  It 
was  like  a  child  with  a  "bobo,"  depending  on  a  mother  without  ointment  and  a  Band-Aid.  I  needed  to 
find  some  comforting  words.  I  thought  of  words  from  poems  and  lyrics  of  songs,  but  nothing  seemed 
appropriate. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  wilted  away,  as  his  forehead  wrinkled,  and  his  thick  eyebrows  disap- 
peared under  his  hair.  Oh,  no!   He  had  asked  me  a  question- -a  question  that  I  had  not  heard! 

Desperately  I  rambled  through  my  brain  scrambling  to  fmd  the  right  thing  to  say.  My  chest 
pounded.  What  did  he  say?  I  tried  rationalizing  with  my  thoughts.  He  squinted  a  bit  impatiently. 
Okay,  he  must  have  asked  what  my  opinion  was  on  the  fact  that  camp  had  a  chance  of  being  closed 
dowoi.  Hastily,  I  replied, 

"I  think  it's  crazy!" 

WRONG!  The  splashing  water  ceased,  his  lips  curved  into  a  frowoi,  and  his  eyes  widened  with 
hurt.  He  lifted  his  body  into  a  standing  position  and  looked  down  at  me,  "I'm  sorry,"  he  said  bashfully. 
"I  just  assumed  you  felt  the  same  way  about  me  as  I  do  about  you."  He  turned  and  walked  off  the  pier. 
In  a  matter  of  seconds  he  was  swallowed  by  the  darkness. 

It  all  happened  so  quickly  that  my  head  was  flushed  with  confusion.  It  was  like  a  moment 
when  you  grasp  a  handful  of  water  and  watch  it  filter  from  the  spaces  of  your  fingers.  I  was  humiliated 
because  in  his  eyes  I  was  heardess  and  selfish.  And  to  have  him  feel  that  way  crushed  me.  To  chase  him 
down  and  explain  to  him  what  happened  would  complicate  things,  or  so  I  thought. 

I  pulled  my  feet,  which  felt  ten  times  heavier,  out  of  the  water.  My  arms  cradled  my  knees  as  I 
sulked  on  the  edge  of  the  pier.  Just  minutes  ago  his  feet  rippled  the  water,  and  in  unison  with  that 
memory  I  rocked  back  and  forth.  The  stars  dimmed  and  jumbled  together  into  a  sloppy  mass.  The 
moonhght  was  shadowed  by  the  dreariness  of  night.  And  I  sat  all  alone  with  nothing  but  my  thoughts. 
Go  figure. 
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£g  ^hoto  du  Mort 

by  Clironatos 

I  have  a  picture  of  Death 
hanging  on  my  wall. 
It's  right  next  to  the  crucifix 
my  mother  hung  one  day 
while  I  was  away  .  .  . 


It  speaks  to  me, 

you  know. 

Just  about  the  weather 

and  such,  of  course — 

it  gets  out  more  than  1  do. 


I  wish  she  wouldn't, 

you  know. 

They  don't  match  anything 

anymore. 

So  I  go  back  into  my  room 

and  close  the  door — 

where  the  decor  is 

much  more  appropriate. 


It  stares  at  me  while  I  sleep, 

you  know. 

And  in  the  morning 

as  I  dress — 

Pervert. 

I  think  it's  bigger, 
you  know. 

The  picture,  I  mean. 
It  looms  amorphously 
in  the  doorway. 
So  hugely  now, 
I  can  no  longer  see 
the  crucifix  my 
mother  hung — 
no  matter. 
It  didn't  match 
my  room  anyway. 

I  don't  think  my 
mother  has  seen 
it  yet,  though. 
But  then  again, 
she's  been  busy, 
you  know. 
Hanging  crucifixes 
around  the  house. 
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irturcfer  is  easy 

at  sixiyfive.  mites 

an  (wilt,  evidenced 

only  by  tfie  road's 

red  paffette^  the 

animai's  bursting 

under  my  tire 

as  of  some  bomb's  ex]^tosion^ 

some  fiicjfiway's  kotiow  kiroskima.. 

BY  KEVLV  J.  BOUKQUE 


Oaxophone  and  a  piano, 

sounds  of  jazz. 

Wg  walk  pressed 

witn  hands  inTerlaced. 

Autumns  neal  cappies  odors 

of  beer  and  vomit  from 

souls  who  litter  the  V^uapters  sidewalk. 

A  ciqapette  between  chapped  lips, 

I  envision  Apollo  in  tiqht  jeans. 

Oweat  tails  down  mij  thick, 

bpistled  mustache,  travelinq 

like  paindpops  sliding 

down  a  puqqed  mountain. 

I  lo  lonqep  mq  mothers  child 

OP  mq  tatheps  son, 

mq  tinqeps  hold  his. 

I  trip  on  a  pitt  embedded 

in  the  sidewalk. 

IVIq  ciqarette  tumbles  down  as 

a  ppeachep  passes  me. 

lie  steps  on  it, 

snuttinq  out  its  liqht. 

We  ape  leaves,  Apollo. 

A  chilled  wind  snatches  mq  thouqhts, 

blows  Autumns  leaves  down  a  backstpeet  alleq. 

I  accept  this  deadend  destinq- 

me,  mq  lovep  and  the  sidewalk  undeptoot. 
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bj)  JKcDin  J.  BourquE 

"and  Jesus  said  to  them,  'Follow  me  and  i  will  make  you  become  fishers  of  men.'"  — Mark  1:17 

halfway  between  death  and  dying, 

i  snake,  seasick,  through  the  saltwater  tide, 

a  victim  drowning  in  my  own  excuses. 

my  lungs  writhe,  strange  anemones; 

my  limbs  are  sea  cucumbers,  fat  and  pale. 

barnacles  cling  to  my  sides, 

scabs  and  wounds,  salt-caked, 

memories  of  a  former  life  spent  as 

a  pathetic  ahab,  fists  flailing, 

raging  against  the  gods. 

Jonah's  whale  will  not  swim  these  waters. 

seaweed,  algae  clogs  my  throat. 

the  litter  of  a  ship's  graveyard  surrounds  me. 

fish  float  to  the  surface, 

white  bellies  bobbing, 

forgotten  buoys  under  a  muted  ghost-sun. 

my  name  is  titanic. 

i  flounder  in  my  watery  grave. 

submerged,  but  not  yet  sunk, 

my  hair  streams  from  my  scalp, 

oily  waves,  petroleum-diseased. 

i  thrash,  falling  deeper. 

my  mouth,  my  nose,  my  ears  bleed  water. 

i  reel  in  a  ghastly  underwater  ballet  and  i 

strain  for  breath  as  i 

rise  to  the  surface,  white  and  bloated, 

like  the  reflection  of  the  moon 

on  the  black,  black  tide. 
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The  Big  Bad  Wolf 
Sage  the  Poet  Prince 
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THE  WOLF 

by  Shannon  Collins 

August  30,  1993 
Dear  Diary, 

There  was  another  murder  last  night.  That  makes  three  in  the  last  week.  Everyone  on 
campus  is  taking  precautions  by  walking  home  in  groups  and  locking  their  doors  at  night.  I  am 
terrified.  I  watch  too  many  horror  movies  and  this  is  hard  to  accept  as  reality.  The  police  will  not 
disclose  much  information  on  the  murders  except  that  the  victims  are  all  females,  each  woman  had 
been  mutilated,  and  a  remark  had  been  left  in  blood  on  the  mirror  of  their  rooms.  Rumor  has  it  that 
each  woman  was  missing  a  body  part.  Why  would  the  killer  take  peices  of  the  victims?  Does  he 
think  that  he  is  Jack  the  Ripper  or  something?  This  guy  is  one  sick  puppy. 

September?,  1993 

Dear  Diary, 

My  middle  name  is  paranoia  and  tonight  I  had  to  walk  home  alone.  I  thank  God  that  I 
made  it  home  safely.  Every  few  minutes  I  would  imagine  echoing  footsteps  keeping  in  rythm  with 
mine  or  a  sinister  laugh  scratching  my  eardrums.  I'm  going  to  go  to  bed  and  try  to  sleep.  With  my 
migraines  and  restless  nightmares,  I  doubt  if  sleep  will  be  captured  tonight. 

September  15,  1993 
Dear  Diary, 

This  afternoon,  Jolene  told  me  that  another  young  woman  had  been  murdered.  Ru- 
mors say  that  the  killer  had  taken  the  victim's  blood  and  had  written  on  the  mirror,  "what  big  teeth 
you  have."  You  can  guess  what  body  part  he  added  to  his  collection.  This  killer  really  scares  me. 
I  keep  thinking  of  Jack  the  Ripper  and  Hannibal  Lector.  How  can  a  person  do  such  a  thing?  Were 
these  girls  random  or  does  he  have  a  particular  type?  Miranda,  Jolene,  and  Becca  came  over,  and 
we  watched  sappy,  romantic  movies  to  temporarily  relieve  our  troubled  minds.  We  also  ate  ice 
cream,  had  lengthy  discussions  on  current  issues,  and  told  ghost  stories.  I  had  gone  to  bed  early 
thanks  to  my  killer  headaches.  Becca  came  into  my  room    around  four  in  the  morning.  Through 
the  tears  and  ragged  breaths,  she  told  me  about  how  she  dreads  the  night  and  the  constant  fear  of 
someone  watching  her  behind  a  tree  or  in  a  car.  I  told  her  how  terrified  I  am  and  how  the  whole 
mess  is  affecting  me.  After  a  lengthy  discussion  of  how  to  handle  this  thing,  she  finally  went  to 
sleep. 

September  16,  1993 
Dear  Diary, 

Classes  were  okay.  Jolene  came  over,  and  we  talked,  cried,  and  played  cards  until 
almost  midnight.  You  would  think  that  the  well  that  holds  all  of  a  person's  tears  would  dry  up  by 
now.  Jolene  has  the  most  beautiful  blue  eyes,  and  I  hate  to  see  her  turn  those  eyes  into  red,  sore 
windows.  You  know,  eyes  are  the  window  to  your  soul.  A  headache  started  coming  on,  so  I  asked 
her  if  we  could  call  it  a  night.  She  crashed  on  my  bed,  and  I  tried  to  sleep  on  the  couch.  Tomor- 
row, Jolene,  Becca  and  I  are  going  to  see  a  movie  to  try  and  relieve  our  jittery  nerves.  There  has 
not  been  a  murder  within  the  last  week  thank  the  Lord. 
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October  2,  1993 
Dear  Diary, 

The  girls  and  I  had  walked  over  to  the  football  game  last  night  to  cheer  the  team  on. 
One  of  my  headaches  hit,  and  Becca  walked  me  home.  She  slept  on  the  couch  in  the  living  toom. 
Today,  I  woke  up  feeling  much  better.  Jolene  came  over  this  afternoon  crying  and  heaving  for  air. 
She  told  us  quickly  and  barely  comprehensively  that  Miranda  had  been  murdered.  According  to 
Jolene,  she  had  left  the  game  a  little  after  we  had,  and  Miranda  had  said  that  she  would  be  okay. 
Her  dorm  was  only  down  the  street  from  the  stadiun.  Her  roomate  had  discovered  her  mutilated 
body  this  morning.  Her  ears  were  missing  and  on  the  mirror  was  the  phrase,  "what  big  ears  you 
have."  I  can't  believe  this  is  happening.  This  was  one  of  my  good  friends.  Is  the  killer  going  to 
come  after  all  of  us?  With  a  heavy  heart  and  despair,  I  leaned  back  in  the  chair  and  just  let  these 
horrible  images  run  across  my  mind  like  a  movie:  Miranda  walking  home,  hearing  real  footsteps, 
running  to  her  room,  but  not  being  able  to  lock  the  door  in  time.  My  sweet  friend  who  never  hurt 
anyone.  Jolene  had  started  saying  over  and  over  again  that  we  were  all  going  to  die.  I  had  to  slap 
her  to  get  her  to  come  back  to  reality.  After  an  hour  of  rationalizing  and  conforting  the  others,  they 
left  and  I  was  able  to  let  my  guard  down.  Strength  is  an  honorable  trait,  but  sometimes  it  is  hard  to 
keep  it  up  for  friends  in  a  situation  like  this.  I  am  finally  allowing  myself  the  time  to  fully  under- 
stand all  that  has  happened  and  the  thoughts  of  what  is  to  become  of  us.  If  I  would  have  stayed  at 
that  game  last  night,  then  maybe  Miranda  would  still  be  alive.  Maybe  her  death  is  my  fault. 

November  2,  1993 
Dear  Diary, 

A  month  has  passed,  and  the  murderer  still  hasn't  been  caught.  A  few  nimutes  ago,  I 
saw  a  piece  of  paper  sitting  on  my  dresser.  I  didn't  rememver  putting  it  there,  so  I  opened  it  up. 
This  is  what  it  said: 

"Little  girl  with  the  long  red  hair,  will  you  show  me  the  way  to  your  grandmother's 
house? 

The  Wolf" 

I  dropped  it  as  if  it  had  burnt  my  hands.  After  a  few  deep  breaths,  with  trembling 
hands  I  picked  it  up  and  read  it  again.  What  do  I  do?  Do  I  go  to  the  police  or  hope  desperately 
that  this  psycho  will  leave  me  alone?  I  can't  believe  this  is  happening  to  me.  These  things  aren't 
supposed  to  happen  in  a  small  town  like  this  one.  The  "Wolf  hasn't  killed  since  Miranda's  unfor- 
tunate death.  I  don't  want  police  protection,  but  I'm  going  to  turn  in  this  dreadful  note,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  give  the  police  some  insight.  Becca  and  Jolene  seem  to  be  handling  everything  well, 
but  I  worry  about  them.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  them  about  this  letter.  This  would  send  them  over 
the  edge.  I  have  visited  Miranda's  family  a  few  times  to  see  how  they  are  handling  things.  Why  is 
this  happening  to  me? 

November  8,  1993 
Dear  Diary, 

Everyday  in  classes,  I  look  at  people  and  wonder,  "Is  this  the  killer?"  How  does  the 
killer  know  who  I  am?  What  have  I  done  to  get  his  attention?  The  day  before  yesterday,  my 
migraines  were  really  bad.  Maybe  they  are  the  result  from  this  raw  fear  and  nearing  finals  test 
anxiety.  There  was  another  murder  last  night.  The  victim  was  a  little  girl  in  Lanchester,  the  town 
next  to  the  school.  I  am  really  worried  about  how  Jolene  and  Becca  are  going  to  take  this  news. 
This  afternoon,  I  went  to  check  my  mailbox.  There  had  been  a  yellow  card  stating  that  I  had  a 
package.  I  had  gone  to  the  window,  exchanged  my  card  for  a  brown  box  with  no  return  address, 
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and  quickly  had  unwrapped  it.  I  dropped  the  box  with  cold  fear.  My  heart  heaved  and  my  stomach 
turned  as  I  held  up  a  long  red  cloak.  After  fighting  tears  and  calming  the  already  fragile  nerves,  I 
had  finally  turned  the  cloak  over  to  the  police  and  had  come  home.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  the 
others  about  this.  My  doctor  put  me  on  medication.  I  need  something  to  keep  me  going. 

May  5,  1993 
Dear  Diary, 

After  six  months  of  fear  and  dreading  the  murderer  will  strike  again,  I  have  finally 
decided  that  after  finals,  I'm  going  to  change  schools  until  the  police  cath  this  psychotic.  I  cannot 
believe  that  there  aren't  any  clues  other  than  this  sick  fascination  with  the  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
story.  I  hope  like  hell  that  the  "Wolf  will  not  follow  me. 

August  28,  1993 
Dear  Diary, 

I  had  a  wonderful  summer  and  have  transferred  to  a  new  school.  Jolene  transferred 
also,  and  we  are  rooming  together  in  the  new  apartment  complex.  There  has  been  no  sign  of  the 
murderer.  Things  are  going  great.  I  can  walk  down  the  street  at  night  without  the  fear  of  the  "big 
bad  wolf."  I  still  wake  up  at  night  in  a  pool  of  sweat  after  a  nightmare  of  trying  to  run  from  a  man 
in  a  mask. 

September  19,  1993 
Dear  Diary, 

Everything  was  going  so  great,  but  the  worst  has  happened  once  again.  I  think  the 
murderer  has  followed  us  to  this  campus.  He  has  struck  again,  and  I  received  another  note.  The 
note  read: 

"Little  girl,  don't  stray  from  the  path  or  you  will  be  mine." 

Yours  Truly, 
The  Big  Bad  Wolf 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  Jolene  about  this.  I  am  scared  out  of  my  wits.  Why  did  he 
follow  me?  Am  I  next?  Who  is  he? 

February  10,  1994 
Dear  Diary, 

Last  night,  I  finally  learned  what  I  subconciously  knew.  I  am  the  "Wolf."  For  the 
first  time,  since  my  headaches  began,  I  woke  up  while  I  was  "sleep  walking."  I  had  been  dreaming 
about  that  horrid  version  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  that  my  babysitter  had  told  me  when  I  was 
little.  When  I  awoke  last  night,  my  hands  were  covered  with  blood.  I  looked  down  to  see  what  I 
had  done  and  saw  the  worst  thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  There  lay  what  was  left  of  Jolene. 
Her  eyes  were  on  the  bathroom  counter,  and  written  in  blood  on  the  mirror  was  "what  big  eyes  you 
have."  There  was  a  terrifying  scream  that  pierced  my  soul.  After  a  minute  I  realized  that  the 
scream  was  my  own. 
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dramn  and  quartered 

scrutiny  shone  from  the  kitchen  table 
where  you  sat,  father,  a  great  squat  judge, 
your  brows  crossed  in  a  freakish  intersection, 
i  watched  you,  my  Hfe's  poHceman, 
from  where  i  cringed  on  the  sofa. 

chains  radiate  from  my  hands  and  heels; 
my  wrists  shine  with  a  Jew's  tattoos, 
i  lay  paralyzed  in  a  parody  of  crucifixion, 
barbed  wire  encircles  my  head, 
i  wear  my  father's  crown  of  thorns. 

the  television  spits  images  into  our  livingroom  cellblock. 

i  serve  a  scapegoat's  sentence  while  you  regard  me 

with  the  cold  indifference  of  a  jealous  god. 

you  keep  me  on  a  chain  too  short  to  run,  too  strong  to  break, 

and  each  night  you  tighten  the  noose  around  my  neck. 

morning  approached  with  a  soiled,  dull  dawn. 

i  open  my  eyes  in  exhaltation. 

i  welcome  the  day  of  my  execution. 

i  stand,  a  piece  of  meat, 

and  wait  for  you  to  call  in  the  dogs. 

bji  JStoin  J  Bourque 
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by  Lynnette  Jackets 


Detective  Martin  twitched  the  blanket.  His  partner,  Sanchez,  whistled. 
"There's  almost  nothing  left  of  the  poor  girl's  face!  And  this  was  done  with 
bare  hands?" 

"Don't  you  see  the  scratch  marks?" 

"They're  kind  of  hard  to  make  out  with  all  that  blood.  Talk  about  hate." 

"We  don't  know  that  hate  caused  this  murder." 

"What  else  could  it  be?" 

"I  don't  know.  Where's  our  witness?"  Martin  turned  away  from  the 
covered  sight,  gazing  instead  at  the  placid  kitchen.  Nothing  was  disturbed.  It 
looked  like  any  other  middle-class,  suburban  kitchen,  except  for  the  blanketed 
body  and  the  darkening  pool  of  blood  sprawled  on  the  black-and-white-check- 
ered tile  floor.  The  body  almost  pointed  to  the  back  door  of  the  house,  but  this 
was  too  obviously  not  a  bungled  robbery.  But  was  it  a  hate  crime?  Martin 
closed  his  fist.  Could  a  human  being  hate  that  much? 

"At  a  neighbor's.  It's  a  girl,  eighteen,  best  friend  of  the  victim.  She's 
pretty  hysterical .  .  .  ." 

"I  hate  those  kind." 

"But  she's  not  a  witness  of  the  murder;  she  just  found  the  body." 

"Sometimes  it  can  be  the  same  thing,"  Martin  answered. 

Phobos  Byrd  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  recliner,  letting  a  solid  white  cat  crouch 
on  her  lap  as  she  petted  it  repetitively — almost  instinctively.  The  cat  turned  its 
head  and  watched  the  two  detectives  enter  the  room,  blinking  its  green  eyes. 
The  girl's  green  eyes  stared  straight  ahead  blankly.  Her  body  was  rigidly  still, 
except  the  hand  petting  the  cat. 

Mrs.  Byrd  stood  and  greeted  the  detectives.  Her  aghast  countenance 
screamed,  "This  can't  be  happening  to  me,"  to  Sanchez.  He  held  out  his  hand 
in  what  he  hoped  was  a  reassuring  gesture.  "Mrs.  Byrd?  I'm  Detective 
Sanchez  and  this  is  my  partner.  Detective  Martin."  Martin  briefly  nodded  to- 
ward the  woman.  "Is  this  Phobos?"  It  was  a  dumb  question,  but  there  was 
nothing  better  than  a  dumb  question  to  put  people  at  ease. 

"Yes,"  the  answer  came  out  too  high  pitched,  so  she  swallowed  and  tried 
again.  "Yes.  She's  been  acting  like  this  ever  since  we  brought  her  over  here." 

"What  was  her  reaction  when  she  discovered  the  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  Maggie 
Grolier?"  Watch  it,  Jose.  It's  your  job  to  be  tactful;  otherwise,  Martin  gets  to 
blurt  out  the  body  and  watch  everyone  fall  to  pieces. 

"She  screamed,"  Mrs.  Byrd  shuddered,  obviously  reliving  the  event. 
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"That's  what  woke  up  the  whole  house.  She  just  screamed  and  screamed,  and 
when  she  finally  noticed  we  were  there,  she  said  some  hysterical  things.  I ...  I 
can't  remember  what  all  she  said." 

"I  can!"  piped  up  a  voice  from  the  hallway  connecting  the  living  room  to  the 
rest  of  the  house. 

The  sound  re-animated  Mrs.  Byrd  into  the  figure  she  normally  was.  "What  in 
the  world  are  you  doing  there?  Go  out  and  play  in  the  yard." 

"I  don't  want  to  play  in  the  yard,"  the  girl,  probably  six  or  seven  years  old,  admit- 
ted sulkily.  "Everybody's  watching." 

"Then  go  to  the  kitchen.  Mommy  hasn't  finished  talking  with  the  policemen  yet." 
The  girl  tossed  her  head  and  stomped  down  the  hall,  making  sure  each  step  on  the  wooden 
floor  was  heard  to  its  fullest.  Mrs.  Byrd  turned  apologetically  to  the  detectives.  "My 
youngest,  she  can't  stand  it  when  she's  not  the  center  of  attention.  I  don't  understand 
why  she's  not  in  the  yard,  eating  this  up." 

"Because  she  has  some  sense  underneath  her  sass,"  Martin  muttered,  too  low  for 
anyone  to  hear. 

"It's  all  right,  Mrs.  Byrd.  Now,  if  you'll  sit  here."  Sanchez  guided  her  to  an 
antique  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  "Just  sit  here  and  stay  quiet,  and  you  can 
stay  while  we  question  Phobos.  Otherwise,  I'll  have  to  ask  you  to  leave." 

"I'll  stay,"  she  replied  shakily.  "Phobos  is  a  litde  hard  to  understand  sometimes. 
You  might  need  my  help."  Sanchez  barely  nodded,  already  concentrating  on  how  to 
reach  Phobos. 

Martin  turned  to  Sanchez  and  took  his  cues  from  him.  That  was  their  arrange- 
ment; he  handled  writing  the  reports  and  Sanchez  took  care  of  the  hysterical  witnesses 
and  kids.  Sanchez  perched  on  the  couch  opposite  the  recliner  and  directly  in  Phobos' 
line  of  vision.  "Hello,  Phobos.  Do  you  feel  like  talking?" 

Phobos  blinked  her  green  eyes  and  her  face  relaxed.  "Yes,  I  can.  Talk,  I  mean. 
Eclypse  helped  me  calm  down." 

"Eclipse?"  Sanchez  cocked  his  head  to  the  right,  his  quizzical  look. 

"My  cat,"  Phobos  nodded  down  at  the  purring  animal.  "Eclypse,  spelt  with  a  y. 
Ironic,  huh?  Naming  a  completely  white  cat  Eclypse.  I'm  just  continuing  the  family 
tradition."  Mrs.  Byrd  sat  up  straighter,  Martin  noticed.  This  could  get  interesting. 

"Phobos  is  an  unusual  name,"  Sanchez  replied.  "What  does  it  mean?" 

"Fear  in  Greek  or  Latin.  A  servant  of  the  god  of  war.  My  mom  was  into  mythol- 
ogy." Sanchez  didn't  let  his  puzzlement  show.  She  had  to  know  her  mother  was  sitting 
to  her  left;  she  would  see  her  if  she  only  turned  her  head  a  few  degrees.  But  she  acted  as 
if  they  were  alone  in  the  room — not  even  acknowledging  Martin. 

Martin  didn't  voice  his  opinion  that  she  was  well-named.  Her  enormous,  green 
eyes  hadn't  changed  since  that  first  and  only  blink.  If  she  isn't  scared  of  something,  I'll 
eat  my  badge. 
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Sanchez  looked  at  Martin.  It  was  time  to  get  to  business.  "Well,  Phobos,  I'm 
Detective  Sanchez  and  this  is  Detective  Martin." 

Phobos  and  Eclypse  both  turned  from  one  detective  to  the  other.  "You're  here  to 
talk  about  Maggie."  Phobos  shuddered,  momentarily  closing  her  eyes.  They  flew  open 
as  if  she  was  afraid  of  missing  something. 

"Yes.  Can  you  tell  us  what  happened?" 

Phobos  nodded  as  Eclypse  purred  louder.  "Maggie  was  spending  the  night.  We 
were  just  being  stupid.  We  never  expected  anything  to  happen." 

"What  did  you  do?"  Sanchez  asked  quietly.  Eclypse  stretched  and  butted  the 
girl's  chin  with  its  head. 

"Last  night,  I  told  her  about  the  ghost.  And  she  thought  it  was  cool.  So  we  went 
out  to  the  oak  tree  and  did  it.  We  were  just  being  stupid." 

"What  did  you  do?"  Sanchez  leaned  forward. 

"We  tried  to  talk  to  the  ghost,  call  it  forth." 

"A  seance?" 

Phobos  shook  her  head.  "Those  never  work  for  me.  I  lit  a  red  candle — that  stands 
for  power — under  the  tree  and  Maggie  let  a  drop  of  her  blood  fall  into  the  flame.  Blood 
binds  you  to  the  ghost."  She  shuddered,  "And  we  asked  for  the  ghost  to  come  see  us. 
But  nothing  happened  so  we  went  to  bed." 

"Do  you  remember  what  time  you  went  to  bed?" 

Phobos  bit  her  bottom  lip,  uncertain.  "We  started  the  ritual  at  midnight.  Super- 
natural forces  are  at  a  peak  then.  I  don't  know  how  long  we  stayed  out  there;  it  could 
have  been  hours.  Everyone  else  was  asleep  and  we  went  to  my  room.  I  fell  asleep 
immediately,  but  I  don't  know  about  Maggie." 

Sanchez  swallowed.  The  girl  was  trying  hard  to  keep  calm.  But  the  only  emotion 
she  exposed  was  fear.  It  overpowered  anything  else  she  might  be  feeling.  Carefully 
now,  he  didn't  want  to  scare  her  into  not  cooperating.  "Was  that  the  last  time  you  saw 
Maggie?  Right  before  you  went  to  sleep?" 

"Yes,"  Phobos'  hand  moved  faster  as  she  petted  Eclypse.  "I  woke  up  around 
seven  this  morning  and  the  other  bed  in  my  bedroom,  the  one  Maggie  was  sleeping  in, 
was  empty.  I  thought  she  was  having  trouble  sleeping."  Her  voice  cracked  and  rose 
higher.  "She  was  always  having  trouble  sleeping." 

"What  did  you  do  after  you  woke  up?"  Sanchez  prompted. 

Phobos  opened  her  mouth  and  closed  her  green  eyes.  When  no  sound  came  out, 
she  opened  her  eyes.  Eclypse's  bushy,  white  tail  hit  the  girl's  ear  and  brushed  down  her 
cheek.  "I  ...  I  ...  I  got  up  to  see  if  she  was  okay.  Checked  the  bathroom  but  she — 
Maggie — wasn't  there.  So  I  walked  through  the  living  room  to  get  to  the  kitchen  and  it 
was  empty.  I  thought  the  kitchen  was  empty  too,  until  I  went  to  get  a  glass  of  water." 
She  burst  into  tears. 

Martin  frowned.   The  story  seemed  to  fit  together.   The  body  had  been  hidden 
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from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  a  bar,  and  Phobos  could  have  discovered  it  while  inno- 
cently getting  a  glass  of  water — the  sink  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  bar.  But  he  still  had 
the  sense  she  was  hiding  something,  protecting  someone,  and  he  couldn't  shake  that 
feeling. 

Sanchez  knelt  beside  Phobos'  recliner.  Please  don't  let  me  lose  her  now.  Her 
mother  had  stood  up  and  took  a  furtive  step  forward.  Martin  saw  it  and  blocked  her 
progress.  "Phobos?  Phobos,  it's  okay.  Do  you  have  any  idea  who  would  want  to  do  this 
to  Maggie?  Do  you  know?" 

The  cat  meowed,  loud  and  long.  Phobos  gulped  down  air  and  tried  to  hold  back 
the  sobs.  "You  won't  find  her!  You  can't  catch  her!" 

"How  do  you  know  we  can't  catch  her?"  Sanchez  prompted  as  Martin  kept  Mrs. 
Byrd  from  interrupting. 

"Because  the  ghost  killed  Maggie!"  Phobos  screamed,  her  pale  face  an  ugly  con- 
tortion of  fear.  "We  brought  her  back!  And  now  she  wants  revenge!"  She  gulped  down 
more  air  and  stared  at  the  detectives  with  white-ringed,  terror-filled  eyes.  "You  don't 
believe  me!  No  one  believes  me!  But  the  ghost  did  it!  I  was  staring  at  Maggie,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  when  I  heard  the  laughter!  Oh  God,  it  was  so  evil!  It  started  off 
low  and  intense  and  it  got  higher  and  higher!  I  never  want  to  hear  it  again!  I  looked  up, 
trying  to  find  who  was  laughing  at  me,  and  the  back  door  opened!  Just  a  crack,  really  not 
big  enough  to  let  anyone  in  and  the  ghost  laughed  again!  She  .  .  .  she  .  .  .  she  stuck  her 
hand  inside  and  waved  at  me,  and  her  hand  was  covered  with  Maggie's  blood!"  Phobos 
broke  down  completely  and  muffled  her  sobs  in  Eclypse's  fur. 

Sanchez  joined  Martin  and  Mrs.  Byrd.  "Leave  her  alone.  We'll  talk  in  the  hall." 
They  had  to  practically  drag  Mrs.  Byrd  out  with  them.  "What's  this  about  this  ghost?" 

"I  can't  believe  she  told  you  that.  She's  just  hysterical.  She  doesn't  know  what 
she's  saying."  Mrs.  Byrd's  face  was  a  mirror  of  her  daughter's,  reflecting  the  same  fear — 
but  hers  was  caused  by  a  different  factor. 

"The  ghost  story,  ma'am,"  Martin  drawled. 

Mrs.  Byrd  gulped,  "It's  just  a  legend  from  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  widowed 
father  lived  with  his  three  children  on  this  land.  Apparently,  there  was  some  sort  of 
incest  going  on  between  him  and  the  oldest  girl  and  she  got  pregnant.  Well,  the  father 
was  about  to  marry  a  well-to-do  woman,  so  he  decided  to  punish  the  girl  for  getting 
pregnant.  It  was  really  torture  and  it  just  gets  worse  every  time  the  story's  told.  But  the 
girl  died  during  this  punishment  and  they  buried  her  under  the  oak  tree.  But  according  to 
the  legend,  the  father  kept  feeling  the  same  pain  that  he  inflicted  on  the  girl  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  And  every  time  the  wife  got  pregnant,  the  child  was  bom  a  monster  that  died 
after  birth."  She  gulped  again.  "Kids  love  telling  this  at  camping  trips  and  slumber 
parties — Phobos  is  no  exception.  But  it's  just  a  story!" 

Phobos  looked  into  Eclypse's  green  eyes.    "What  am  I  going  to  do?    No  one 
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believes  me.  Maybe  .  .  .  maybe  the  ghost  will  leave  me  alone.  She's  had  her  revenge; 
maybe  she's  satisfied."  Eclypse  meowed.  "Maybe  she'll  just  haunt  the  house.  I'll  be 
leaving  soon;  it  won't  matter  then."  Her  voice  stretched  tighter  as  she  tried  to  find 
solace  in  her  empty-sounding  words.  "Ghosts,  ghouls,  apparitions,  evil-incarnates;  they 
haunt  places,  right?  Not  people,  right?" 

Eclypse  turned  her  composed,  thoughtful  gaze  away  from  Phobos  to  the  shut  front 
door  her  body  pointed  to,  almost  as  if  she  heard  something  human  ears  couldn't.  A  low 
hissing  and  growling  filled  the  cat's  throat  and  her  white  fur  rose  and  stiffened  on  her 
back  like  a  wire  brush.  Phobos  swiveled  her  head  around  wildly,  letting  her  long,  brown 
hair  whip  across  her  face.  "What  is  it?  What's  wrong?" 

Eclypse  jumped  to  the  floor  and  crouched  there  unmoving,  ready  to  pounce.  She 
seemed  to  be  bird  hunting  in  the  middle  of  an  antique-filled  parlor.  Phobos  surged  to  her 
feet  and  pressed  her  hand  against  her  chest.  She  could  feel  her  heart  racing  wildly.  "Not 
again,"  she  moaned  quietly. 

The  laughter  rumbled,  deep,  low,  intense,  evil,  far  away,  yet  closer  than  she  wanted 
it.  It  rolled  through  the  front  door  and  crumbled  Phobos'  soul  like  a  tidal  wave  crumbles 
a  sand  castle.  She  whirled  around  to  find  the  source,  but  in  the  deepest  part  of  her  soul, 
she  knew  she  wouldn't  find  a  natural  one.  The  laughter  gained  strength  as  it  poured 
through  all  the  cracks  that  surrounded  the  room.  The  door  knob  turned  with  deliberate 
torture  as  Phobos  felt  the  blood  drain  away  from  her  face.  Blood  that  would  collect  in  a 
pool  around  her  heart  and  slowly  congeal,  like  Maggie's  blood.  Eclypse  stiffened  her 
back  and  bared  her  white  razors.  A  minuscule  crack  appeared  between  the  door  and 
doorjamb.  The  laughter  grew  closer.  The  door  opened  an  inch.  The  laughter  grew 
shriller.  "No  .  .  .  no!"  Phobos  moaned.  "Please  not  again!"  The  laughter  grew  closer. 
The  red-splotched  fingers  with  long,  pink,  claw-like  nails  pushed  their  way  through  the 
crack  and  into  the  room.  "No  ...  no!"  The  laughter  grew  bitter.  The  feminine  palm  of 
the  hand  deliberately  eased  its  way  inside.  The  fresh,  red  blood  dripped  from  the  hand 
and  splattered  against  the  floor.  Each  drop  mesmerized  the  speechless  Phobos  as  she 
watched  them  cascade  off  the  hand  and  shatter  into  fragments  against  the  pale  peach 
carpet,  like  delicate,  crystal  figurines.  Each  drop  fell  in  slow  motion,  a  perfect  ruby 
sphere,  until  it  shattered  and  the  diminutive  pieces  ricocheted  away.  The  laughter  reached 
a  terrifying  giggle  as  the  fingers  twitched  at  the  prone  girl.  Eclypse  snarled  and  leaped 
up,  claws  extended,  and  slashed  at  the  hand.  And  Phobos  lost  control  over  her  voice  and 
screamed. 

Sanchez,  Martin,  and  Mrs.  Byrd  rushed  into  the  room.  Phobos  stood,  stiff  as  a 
cement  pillar,  in  the  center  of  the  living  room  and  continued  screaming  at  the  closed 
front  door.  Eclypse,  the  cat,  howled  and  hissed  at  the  door,  trying  to  claw  her  way 
through  it.  "Phobos!  Phobos!"  Her  mother  grabbed  hold  of  the  girl's  shoulders  and 
shook  her.  "Phobos,  stop  it!" 

Phobos  gulped  down  air  as  she  stared  at  her  mother.  "The  ghost!  She  was  here!  I 
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saw  her  hand!  It  was  still  bloody!" 

"You  did  not  see  a  ghost!"  Her  mother  screamed  as  she  shook  the  girl  again. 
"There's  not  such  thing!" 

"I  did  see  her!  Why  don't  you  believe  me!"  Phobos  screamed  with  a  sob.  Her 
voice  alternated  the  screaming  and  sobbing  as  she  tried  to  tell  her  story.  The  words 
jumbled  themselves  together  and  transformed  into  hysterical  gibberish. 

Mrs.  Byrd  reared  back  her  hand  and  splayed  her  fingers  across  her  daughter's 
face.  "Stop  it!  Stop  it!  You  did  not  see  a  ghost!  There's  no  such  thing!" 

"Ms.  Byrd."  The  hospital-pajama-ed  figure  didn't  move.  The  nurse  tried  again, 
"Ms.  Byrd?" 

She  turned  toward  the  nurse,  her  pale  face  devoid  of  any  expression.  "Hello.  I 
just  came  out  to  see  Eclypse."  The  nurse  half-glanced  at  the  mound  under  the  oak  tree 
and  shuddered.  "She's  such  a  pretty  cat.  We  ought  to  enter  her  in  next  month's  pet 
show." 

"You  know  we  can't  do  that,  Ms.  Byrd." 

"This  is  an  old  tree,  isn't  it?" 

The  nurse  sighed.  Remember  what  the  supervisor  said;  Byrd  changes  the  subject 
all  the  time.  Just  go  with  it.  "Over  a  hundred-years-old." 

"Is  it  true  that  some  one  hung  himself  here?"  Phobos'  green  eyes  gazed  up  at  the 
sprawling  tree  limbs. 

"Ms.  Byrd,  you  know  you're  not  supposed  to  think  about  things  like  that." 

A  grin  spread  over  Phobos'  face,  but  it  was  one  without  mirth.  Almost  like  she 
knew  something  the  nurse  didn't,  that  the  nurse  would  never  know.  "But  I  see  him. 
Swinging,  swinging  back  and  forth  in  the  breeze.  I  see  lots  of  things.  And  the  bloody 
hand  is  holding  the  rope." 

The  doctor  wants  to  see  you,  Ms.  Byrd,"  the  nurse  cried  out  in  desperation,  re- 
membering what  had  sent  her  out  to  the  hospital's  garden. 

"Of  course,"  Phobos  cried  out  gaily.  "The  doctor  always  wants  to  see  me."  She 
started  skipping  down  the  sidewalk  toward  the  main  building,  chanting,  "The  bloody 
hand's  holdin'  the  rope.  Her  bloody  hand's  holdin'  the  rope.  Maggie's  bloody  hand's 
holdin'  the  rope."  She  giggled  and  the  nurse  shuddered.  Phobos  was  fear,  and  in  more 
ways  than  just  her  name. 
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luf.  Icuufa  Reicko'ui-lie/d'icuui 

5u^ar  cu6es  awi  ^reen  iza.^ , 

Amber  bottCt  bCues, 
Di^ptd  squares  of  confetti  fa-per, 

5ips  of  fungal  tea, 
V  is  for  Valium,  not  victory  .  .  . 

Balm  for  the  wounds  of  war. 

Anesthetize  me 
Anesthetize  me 

I  cannot  bear  it  any  more. 
I  am  alone  in  the  aftermath, 
The  last  one  bleeding  on  the  battle  field 
You  walk  away  with  her  into  the  sunset 
As  I  medicate  myself  .  .  . 
Licking  scars 
Peeling  scabs. 

The  ointment  of  our  generation 

is  soothing, 
But  no  antiseptic. 

Infection  spreads  and  encompasses  and  degenerates. 
Chemicals  only  numb  the  pain 

while  deep  inside  the  lacerations  fester 

gangrenous. 

Combat  leaves  me  weak. 

Bludgeoned  by  my  love. 

Gashed  and  beaten  by  your  lack  thereof. 
Delirium  of  sleep  deprivation. 

The  gnawing  churn  of  self-stavation. 

A  weary  soldier  seeking  solace  in  sensation. 

An  emotional 


casualty. 


Love  is  war  .  .  . 

And  I  fall  defeated 
broken 
humbled 
humiliated 
hazy  from  the  pain 
hazy  from  the  rain 
of  concoctions, 
salves, 
and  medicinal  brew 
I  haphazardly  apply  to 
my  body,  mind,  and  heart. 
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This  Is^  Warning: 
'beware  of  the  ^d  dragon 

by  Orenthia  Davell  Dillard 


"The  picture  had  stunned  him  the  first  time  he  saw  it.  Never  before  had  he  seen  anything  that  approached 
his  graphic  thought.  He  felt  that  Blake  must  have  peeked  in  his  ear  and  seen  the  Red  Dragon  . . .  The  Red 
Dragon  was  all  he  had  for  a  long  time.  It  was  not  all  he  had  now.  He  felt  the  beginnings  of  an  erec- 
tion."— Thomas  Harris.  Red  Dragon.  (75). 


This  is  a  warning.  Graphic  sex  scenes  mesh  with  latent  gothic  desires.  The  hnes  between  the 
real  and  unreal  become  blurred.  Masturbation  and  murder  are  synthesized  into  an  intangible  and 
indistinguishable  duality.  Mental  rape  and  homicide  are  performed  in  relentless  repetition  to  the 
point  of  perfection.  The  image  of  a  woman  appears.  Yes,  a  woman.  Pick  any  woman.  Erotic 
auditory  cries  become  mute  amid  sordid  squeals  of  pleasure.  But  the  pleasure  masking  this  pain  is 
short-lived.  There  is  no  longer  any  fulfillment  in  simply  being  passive.  Enter  a  man.  Yes,  a  man. 
This  is  a  warning. 

Be  warned.  There  are  some  who  will  tell  you  that  the  preceding  scenario  is  purely  fiction. 
There  are  those  who  will  persuade  you  to  forget  the  matter  all  together.  There  are  even  a  relative  few 
who  will  argue  that  such  an  occurrence  is  rare.  Or  is  it?  Somewhere  a  curtain  is  being  drawn. 
Somewhere  an  audience  of  one  is  being  erotically  entertained.  Somewhere  someone  is  planning 
something  most  sinister.  Be  warned. 

A  warning  is  in  order.  In  the  fertile  fields  of  this  particular  male  mentality,  a  seed  of  discon- 
tent has  been  planted.  It  angrily  sprouts  and  spews  forth  fatal  fetishes.  These  images  become  per- 
manently rooted  in  the  conscious  and  unconscious  recesses  of  the  collective  conscience.  External 
forces  solicit  internal  dormant  responses.  The  nature  of  this  neurotic  nurturing  becomes  manifest. 
The  flowering  of  fleshly  desires  takes  precedence.  A  warning  is  in  order. 

You  are  warned.  Behold  the  lifeless  soul  of  a  woman.  Yes,  a  woman.  Pick  any  woman. 
Behold  the  thoughtless  aggression  of  a  man.  Yes,  a  man.  Pick  any  man.  Abstract  thoughts  of  sex 
have  yielded  concrete  cold-blooded  murder.  Once  was  not  enough.  This  was  only  one  encounter. 
Surely,  there  will  be  other  opportunities.  You  are  warned. 

Yet,  there  are  those  of  you  who  will  continue  to  pander  pornography.  There  are  those  of  you 
who  will  continue  to  examine  pornography.  There  are  those  of  you  who  will  continue  to  voice  the 
rhetoric  of  rights.  Moreover,  some  of  these  same  element  cry  "foul"  when  it  comes  to  violence  on 
television.  Some  of  these  same  elements  frown  at  multiple  killings  on  movie  screens.  Some  of  these 
same  elements  demand  sweeping  legislation  to  curb  the  epidemic  of  violence.  In  retrospect,  sex  and 
violence  are  inclusive  of  the  same  denominator.  Yet,  there  are  those  of  you  who  will  continue  to 
argue  otherwise. 

The  issue  is  not  the  sale  of  pornography.  The  issue  is  not  the  purchase  of  pornography.  The 
issue  is  not  the  right  of  an  individual  to  receive  (or  not  to  receive)  pornography.  It  is  simply  a  warn- 
ing. Be  aware  of  the  danger  signs.  The  sale  of  pornography  will  taint  a  few  among  us.  The  purchase 
of  pornography  will  distort  a  few  among  us.  These  tainted  minds  will  merge  sex  and  violence  into 
one.  These  distorted  minds  will  use  violence  to  get  sex.  The  non-verbal  rhetoric  of  womanly  body 
language  will  become  misinterpreted.  It  will  excite.  It  will  incite.  It  will  invite. 

So  be  warned.  Pornography,  by  its  virtue,  rewards  the  recipient  with  a  warped  perception  of 
women.  This  myopia  is  often  carried  over  into  everyday  life.  But  what  happens  when  film  and  print 
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fantasies  collide  with  flesh-and-blood  reality?  Questions  may  arise  concerning  proper  womanly 
sexuality.  These  questions,  if  left  unanswered,  often  lead  to  violent  physical  explosions.  The  pri- 
mary focus  of  this  violence  is  directed  at  women.  So  be  warned. 

In  this  land;  our  great  land — the  Red  Dragon  sleeps  this  night.  He  is  a  beautiful  creation. 
But  beware  of  his  beastly  potential.  You  have  been  warned. 

This  is  the  "stuff  of  which  legends  are  made.  Marilyn  Chambers  experienced  the  outer 
limits  of  eroticism  Behind  the  Green  Door.  Audiences  were  spellbound  by  the  oral  antics  in  Deep 
Throat.  Erotic  exorcisms  claimed  a  carnal  conquest  of  The  Devil  in  Miss  Jones.  Sweet  dreams  are 
made  of  Silk  Stalkings. 

Lights  .  .  .  Undivided  male  attention  in  fixated  at  the  sight  of  feminine  flesh.  Semi-erectional 
responses  register  from  certain  male  members  of  the  audience.  Camera  .  .  .  The  appearance  of 
masculinity  creates  an  atmosphere  of  forcible  foreplay,  compounded  by  pain  prior  to  penetration. 
Fully  erectional  readings  are  recorded  amongst  the  male  assemblage.  Action  .  .  .  Sexual  release 
followed  by  sexual  homicide.  The  presence  of  fully  erect  genitalia  in  certain  male  is  still  detected. 
Traces  of  evacuated  reproductive  fluids  is  also  evident.  Cut .... 

Manual  stimulation  creates  a  false  sense  of  sexual  gratification.  Erotically  oriented  freeze 
frames,  brought  to  a  thaw,  unleash  anarchy  upon  the  imagination.  This  mental  act  facilitates  the 
physical  expression  of  purely  male  intimacy.  A  rhythmic  and  robotic  pace  corresponds  to  the  stimuli 
in  question;  be  it  outward  or  inward.  But  every  story  must  come  to  an  end.  Every  fantasy  must  give 
way  to  reality.  Every  road  on  the  quest  to  Utopia  undressed  must  be  traveled.  Then  what?  Mere 
imagery  will  no  longer  suffice.  Mental  numbness  has  set  in.  Physical  unresponsiveness  has  reached 
an  advanced  state.  Abstract  sexual  mediums  are  of  no  use.  The  ultimate  in  this  male's  satisfaction 
can  only  be  catered  to  in  the  concrete  confines  of  Cafe  Flesh. 

The  following  narrative  reveals  the  confessions  of  a  pornographic  pleasure  seeker.  Excerpts 
herein  are  quoted  from  editor/sociologist  Michael  S.  Kimmel's  Men  Confront  Pornography.  The 
subtitle  of  this  text  is  "Pornography  and  Its  Discontents".  Author  Richard  Goldstein  recounts  his 
reactions  to  the  viewing  of  a  pornographic  film  involving  notions  of  sexual  homicide: 

I've  rented  a  film  called  Bittersweet  Revenge.  Two  women are  whipped 

between  the  legs  and  across  the  breasts,  prodded  with  clothespins,  forced  to 
drink  semen  from  a  jar,  and  left  in  the  dark.  Their  tall  dark  inquisitor  . . . 
moves  in  a  trance  . . .  like  the  killer  in  Halloween.  Its  aura  of  real  destruction 
leaves  me  mortified,  ashamed  of  the  erection  I'd  sustained  until  the  situation 
got  to  me.  This,  too,  is  pornography  . . .  [A]nd  what  would  it  mean  if  I  could 
watch  such  a  film  for  90  minutes  with  an  intermittent  erection?  (Goldstein  87) 

This  is  but  one  example  of  sex  with  a  sadistic  death  sentence.  The  final  outcome  of  such  an 
oxymoronic  union  results  in  erections  under  the  influence  of  carnal  execution  dates. 

It  is  well  documented  that  pornography,  in  certain  cases  and  under  certain  conditions,  can, 
and  does,  act  as  a  catalyst  in  sexual  homicide.  This  is  not  surprising.  Sex  and  violence  are  the  top 
consumer/subscriber/percentage  industries  in  America.  Sex  sells  because  "everyone  does  it."  Vio- 
lence experiences  venerability  because  it  unmasks  the  "human  animal." 

Men  are  the  chief  consumers  of  pornography.  Thus,  the  heterosexual  nature  of  sexual  homi- 
cide in  relation  to  pornography  will  be  discussed.  There  are  many  facets  to  the  study  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. All  avenues  of  sexual  orientation  pertaining  to  the  theory  of  pornography/sex-murder  are 
worthy  of  future  study.  The  "theory"  of  sexual  homicide  is  already  in  practice  upon  the  female 
portion  of  our  population.  Recent  research  indicates  that  a  dangerous  precedent  is  in  the  making. 
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Ted  Bundy,  by  his  own  admission,  blamed  pornography  as  key  motivational  factor  in  the 
committing  of  his  crimes.  Jeffrey  Dahmer,  prior  to  his  arrest  and  conviction,  made  several  "under- 
ground" pornographic  films  involving  actual  sex-murders.  Some  of  these  movies  have  yet  to  be 
recovered. 

Editor  Gary  E.  McCuen  reveals  some  disturbing  trends  in  Pornographv  and  Sexual  Violence. 
The  organization.  Morality  in  Media,  is  afforded  a  forum  to  plead  their  case.  "Pornography  As 
Obscenity"  asserts  the  following:  "'It  was  those  pornographic  films,'  said  a  rapist  in  England  as  he 
was  being  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  for  seven  rapes  and  an  act  of  sodomy.  He  described  the  pom 
films'  effect  on  him:  "It  was  like  living  in  hell,  in  another  world.  I  just  had  to  do  something.'" 
(Morality  in  Media  13).  Another  article,  "Pornography  As  Racial  and  Sexual  Violence",  also  appears 
in  Pornography  and  Sexual  Violence.  The  article  by  Loretta  Benjamin,  states: 

A  large  part  of  this  pornographic  blitz  pairs  sexual  pleasure  with  violence 
and  . . .  countless  plots  . . .  dealing  with  rape,  murder,  kidnap,  beating,  and 
mayhem  —  Similarly,  pornography  in  movies  leave  too  little  to  the  imagination 
and  exhibit  the  most  violent  scenes  of  bondage,  rape,  and  mutilation,  the 
ultimate  being  . . .  "snuff  films  where  the  victim  is  killed  at  the  culmination  of 
the  abusers's  sexual  release.  [M]any  of  today's  fashionable  thrillers  and 
horror  movies  are  pornography.  A  study  in  Psychology  Today  reports  that 
many  men  watching  a  rape  film  saw  the  victim's  pain  as  a  sign  of  sexual 
excitement.  And  51%  of  the  men  surveyed  said  they  would  rape  a  woman  if 
they  could  get  away  with  it.  (Benjamin  18-19) 

Clearly  then,  pornography  not  only  acts  as  a  catalyst  in  violence  towards  women — but  it  also  influ- 
ences some  men  to  commit  sexual  homicide.  Pornography  alters  the  male  perception  of  the  female. 
Pornography  does  not  instill  passivity;  not  does  it  function  as  a  substitute  for  those  who  would 
otherwise  commit  sexual  homicide.    Journalist  Timothy  Beneke  interviewed  "Chuck,"  a  convicted 
rapist  who  served  time  in  prison  for  his  crimes.  The  following  quotations  come  from  Men  Confront 
Pornography.  The  chapter  under  consideration  is  entitled  "Interview  with  a  Rapist." 

I  went  to  a  porno  bookstore,  put  a  quarter  in  a  slot,  and  saw  this  porn  movie.  It 
was  just  a  guy  coming  up  from  behind  a  girl  and  attacking  her  and  raping  her. 
That's  when  I  started  having  rape  fantasies.  I  exploded.  I  just  went  for  it,  went 
out  and  raped.  The  movie  was  just  like  a  big  picture  stand  with  words  on  it 
saying  go  out  and  do  it,  everybody's  doing  it,  even  the  movies.  (Beneke  45) 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  passive  product  (pornography)  triggering  an  active  response  (rape).  Pornog- 
raphy does  taint  and  distort  a  few  among  us;  a  few  too  many.  It  has.  It  does.  It  will. 

Some  will  tell  you  that  pornography  is  a  harmless  form  of  entertainment.  Is  it?  Others  will 
tell  you  that  pornography  is  both  educational  and  therapeutic.  Really?  While  answers  and  opinions 
may  vary,  the  fact  remains  that:  "Men  are  going  to  have  to  stand  up  and  own  their  use  of  pornogra- 
phy. They  are  going  to  have  to  explain  what  goes  on  with  them  as  they  view  pornography.  [A]  lot  of 
women  (are)  convinced  that  dirty,  rotten,  awful  things  pass  through  men's  minds  when  they  look  at 
pornography.  There  will  be  no  peace  over  the  issue  .  .  .  ."  (Weiss  98).  It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these 
that  consideration  should  be  given  as  regards  the  psychological  profile  of  the  potential  and  habitual 
sexual  homicide  offender.  Such  a  step  is  crucial  because:  "Perhaps  it  is  because  not  just  women  are 
the  victims  of  pornography.  Men  are  the  victims  too"  (Betzold  118).  i 
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The  following  traits,  excerpted  from  The  Mask  of  Sanity,  pertain  to  the  sexual  murderer. 
These  traits  may  appear  in  any  combination,  and  not  necessarily  all  at  once.  H.  Cleckley  identifies 
the  sexual  homicide  offended  as  being  a  male  possessive  of:  "Superficial  charm  and  "^good'  intelli- 
gence; untruthfulness  and  insincerity;  lack  of  remorse  and  shame;  pathological  egocentricity  and 
incapacity  for  love;  unresponsiveness  in  general  interpersonal  relationships;  sex  life  impersonal, 
trivial,  and  poorly  integrated"  (Cleckley  337-338). 

"Superficial  charm"  indicates  a  lack  of  depth  and  a  sense  of  shallowness  in  the  subject.  This 
individual  spends  most  of  his  time  indulged  in  fantasies  usually  born  of  pornographic  promises. 
Because  this  individual  lacks  complex  social  and  interactive  skills,  his  inherent  "untruthfulness  and 
insincerity"  are  institutionalized  as  self-defensive  mechanisms.  The  subject's  pattern  of  lies  and 
deceit  will  naturally  instill  a  "lack  of  remorse  and  shame."  This  attitude  is  often  displayed  by  the 
sexual  homicide  offender  towards  his  victim(s).  "Shame"  is  not  detected  in  most  sex-murder  offend- 
ers when  they  are  apprehended.  "Pathological  egocentricity"  entails  the  offender  being  caught  up  in 
the  moment  of  his  crime(s),  and  the  inevitable  "fame"  associated  with  his  action(s).  This  notion  is 
also  expressed  in  the  perpetrator's  ultimate  goal  of  sexual  conquest.  Offenders  also  display  an 
"incapacity  for  love",  usually  towards  females  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  most  sexual  homicide  offenders 
hate  women.  "Unresponsiveness  in  general  interpersonal  relationships"  means  that  the  subject  is  a 
loner  by  nature.  Most  of  the  time  he  exhibits  antisocial  behavior.  This  individual  often  isolates 
himself  in  group  settings  so  as  to  minimize  contact.  "A  poor  sex  life"  is  the  most  telling  aspect  of 
the  offender's  profile.  Compassion  and  other  favorable  emotional  responses  are  virtually  absent. 
Vaginal  penetration  is  seldom  pleasurable  to  the  subject,  although  his  partner  may  or  may  not  feel 
otherwise.  He  needs  constant  reassurance  concerning  his  sexual  demeanor. 

Albert  Ellis  remarks  about  the  makings  of  a  sexual  homicide  offender  in  Psychology  of 
Crime  and  Criminal  Justice.  The  chapter  is  entitled  "The  Sex  Offender."  Ellis  laments:  "There  are 
many  different  causes  of  sex  offenses,  including  biological,  cultural,  individual,  and  accidental 
causes"  (Ellis  409). 

"Biological"  factors  consist  of  the  premise  that  some  men  are  born  with  a  violent  predisposi- 
tion. Some  scientists  have  hinted  at  the  discovery  of  a  specific  gene  that  carries  the  blueprint  for 
violence.  Another  theory  advocates  that  sexual  murderers  are  created  when  damage  occurs  to  a  given 
region  of  the  brain,  resulting  in  males  devoid  of  certain  emotions.  "Cultural"  aspects  pertain  to 
family  and  society.  Family,  in  most  cases,  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  male's  perception  towards  women. 
Society  either  distorts  or  reinforces  these  notions.  "Individual"  cases  are  more  idiosyncratic.  The 
mental  state  of  a  sexual  homicide  offender  becomes  of  greater  importance.  Potential  sex  murderers 
watch  and  read  pornography.  Progressive  sex  murderers  become  tainted  and  distorted  by  pornogra- 
phy. Kinetic  sexual  murderers  most  often  commit  their  act(s)  under  the  influence  of  pornography. 
"Accidental"  causes  that  give  rise  to  sexual  murderers  is  a  complex  study.  Numerous  factors  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Among  these  are  the  environment  in  which  the  sexual  murderer  oper- 
ates and/or  resides;  the  mood  of  the  sexual  murderer  before,  during,  and  after  his  crime(s);  and  the 
time  frame  in  which  the  sexual  murderer  operates.  All  these  elements  must  be  compounded  to 
produce  a  clinical  and  criminal  profile. 

Regarding  the  social  construction  of  sexual  homicide  offenders.  Reader's  Digest  reported: 
"Elsewhere,  prison  inmates  have  demanded  and  won  access  to  pornography.  Says  Pam  Smith- 
Steward,  a  senior  staff  attorney  for  the  California  Department  of  Corrections:  'One  inmate,  who 
tortured  and  killed  his  own  infant  daughter,  wrote  sadistic  stories  in  exchange  for  pornographic 
photos  of  women  being  tortured'"  (Bidinotto  69-70).  This  situation  creates  a  breeding  ground  for 
future  or  reoccurring  sex  murderers.  "When  asked  by  Reader's  Digest  how  many  sex  offenders  he 
has  rehabilitated  in  his  years  on  the  job,  one  New  York  State  prison  counselor  bluntly  responded, 
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^None'"  (Bidinotto  69). 

Michael  Goldstein  and  Harold  Sanford  Kant  put  the  notion  of  pornography  and  sexual  homi- 
cide into  perspective.  "A  crucial  issue  of  current  and  social  concern  involves  the  possible  link 
between  pornography  and  the  development  of  .  .  .  antisocial  sex  behavior"  (Goldstein  and  Kant  1). 
Sexual  homicides  are  on  the  rise.  Pornography  is  becoming  more  mainstream.  As  a  result,  the 
sexual  murderer  is  experiencing  a  "coming  out"  party.  The  acts  of  sexual  murders  have  become 
more  daring.  "Taking  greater  risks,  he  may  even  enter  the  apartments  of  sleeping  women  and  look  at 
them  while  they  are  asleep"  (Ellis  411). 

Acts  such  as  these  are  formulated  in  the  sex  murderer's  psyche  well  before  they  occur. 
"Fantasy  assumes  a  crucial  role  in  sexual  murderers.  When  questioned  about  the  murders  them- 
selves and  about  their  preparation  for  the  murders,  the  murderers  identified  the  importance  of  fantasy 
to  the  rapes  and  murders"  (Ressler,  Burgess,  and  Douglas  43).  Pornography  most  frequently  serves 
to  expedite  and  premeditate  the  situation. 

The  presence  of  pornography  is  so  widespread  that  society  tends  to  downplay  its  impact. 
Pornography  can  be  likened  to  the  common  cold.  Both  are  prevailing  components  of  our  existence. 
There  is  no  "cure"  for  their  adverse  side  effects.  Insofar  as  the  sexual  murderer  is  concerned,  por- 
nography infects  his  mind  as  does  a  virus  invading  its  host. 

The  link  between  pornography  and  sexual  homicide  must  be  researched  more  intensely. 
After  all,  society  has  the  most  to  gain  and  the  most  to  lose.  Society  will  benefit  from  this  research  by 
helping  to  diagnose  and  treat  these  offenders.  Society  will  also  benefit  from  the  early  detection  of 
potential  sex  murderers.  In  contrast,  society  will  continue  to  suffer  by  attempting  to  ignore  the 
situation.  Society  will  continue  to  ask  itself  questions  that  it  cannot  answer.  Society  will  continue  to 
lose  women  to  sexual  homicide  at  an  alarming  rate.  This  is  a  warning.  Beware  of  the  Red  Dragon. 
He  is  an  actual  sex  murderer.  He  has  yet  to  be  apprehended.  Let  us  strive  to  end  the  nightmare 
called  sexual  homicide  along  with  its  pornographic  premonitions. 

"And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honeydew  hath  fed. 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise" — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

"Kubla  Khan" 
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^  fflhispcr  of  Pear 

by  Terry  Pleasant 

The  room  was  dark  and  reeked  of  filthy  clothes,  sweat,  and  the  unforgettable  stench  of  death.  It  had 
been  sealed  for  over  four  days,  and  the  air  was  thick  with  the  foul  odor  of  decaying  flesh.  On  the  wooden  floor, 
a  cloud  of  flies  and  maggots  ravished  themselves  horribly  over  a  sticky,  red  residue  that  led  from  the  middle  of 
the  floor  to  a  small  bed  resting  in  the  furthermost  corner  of  the  room.  Beyond  the  bed,  the  cracked  frame  of  the 
room's  only  window  allowed  a  thin  beam  of  pale  light  to  invade  the  gloom.  In  its  brilliance,  dust  particles 
drifted  like  wind-blown  snow,  flowing  up  and  down  until  they  settled  gently  on  the  glazed  eyes  of  the  mutilated 
form  of  a  young  woman  lying  on  the  bed. 

Her  facial  features  had  once  been  attractive  but  were  now  eroding  into  a  ghastly  mask  of  ashen  flesh. 
Ugly,  purplish  stains  covered  her  lips  and  nail  beds,  and  her  eyes  stared  into  space  in  a  gaze  frozen  in  time. 
There  were  rope  burns  on  her  wrists  and  ankles,  and  across  her  back  were  the  wicked  slashes  where  a  whip  had 
stung  her  flesh.  Dried  blood  trails  flowed  down  her  shapely  thighs  like  jagged  rivers,  intersecting  at  her  feet. 

The  pain  had  been  terrible,  and  she  had  suffered  greatly  in  the  dungeon  of  hell.  Death  had  been  a 
welcome  gift  that  she  had  embraced  eagerly  in  the  final  moments  of  her  agony.  It  had  come  in  a  single  slash  of 
a  razor,  and  her  life  had  ebbed  away  swiftly  down  her  chest  and  stomach.  The  last  tears  she  cried  were  those  of 
joy  .  .  .  joy  that  she  would  no  longer  suffer  at  the  hands  of  a  demon  whose  identity  her  blindfolds  had  kept 
hidden.  Only  brief  moments  before  death  took  her  was  the  tormentor  revealed,  and  she  had  felt  intense  sorrow 
as  she  looked  upon  eyes  that  were  as  dead  as  hers  would  soon  be.  Then  the  blade  flashed,  and  she  had  passed  on 
to  another  reality. 

The  door  to  the  room  opened  suddenly,  flooding  the  gloomy  interior  with  light.  Fresh  air  rushed  in 
from  the  outside  like  a  wave  rushing  into  a  deep,  muddy  hole.  The  feeding  hordes  of  flies  stirred  into  a  massive 
frenzy  as  a  figure  walked  slowly  inside  and  gently  closed  the  door,  enclosing  the  room  once  more  in  darkness. 
A  match  was  struck,  then  a  candle  flamed  moments  later,  illuminating  the  interior  with  dim  light.  Soft  footsteps 
creaked  on  wooden  planks  as  the  figure  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  stopped  and  stared  down  at  the  girl's 
body  for  a  moment  in  stone  silence.  Then  the  sound  of  psychotic  laughter  reverberated  through  the  room;  a  low. 
hollow  laughter  that  continued  for  several  minutes  until  the  figure  suddenly  turned,  extinguished  the  candle,  and 
briskly  walked  out. 

"Any  sign  of  the  girl  yet?" 

"None,"  Sheriff  Boyd  Cutter  answered  a  pretty  waitress  as  he  took  a  plate  of  eggs  and  bacon  from  her. 
He  was  seated  at  the  counter  in  a  restaurant  called  Lamoine's,  where  every  morning  he  came  to  eat  breakfast 
and  make  small  talk  with  Sally  Matthews.  It  had  become  a  routine  that  both  enjoyed  each  day.  She  talked 
while  he  ate  his  breakfast,  he  ate  and  looked  over  her  great  legs.  Usually  he  was  starved  for  both  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  since  the  disappearance  of  the  second  girl,  he  hadn't  much  of  an  appetite  for  either. 

"You  think  she's  dead?"  Sally  asked  grimly,  wiping  her  hands  on  her  apron.  She  was  a  pretty  blonde 
with  a  good  figure,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  a  smile  that  would  melt  a  man  at  twenty  feet.  It  was  no  secret  that  she 
and  Cutter  had  a  thing  for  each  other.  Even  a  blind  man  could  have  spotted  the  heat  that  was  exchanged 
between  the  two.  Lucky  for  both  that  each  was  single,  or  else  their  early  morning  rendezvous  would  have 
caused  quite  a  stir.  Small  town  gossip  was  always  eager  for  a  new  subject. 

"I  hope  not,"  Cutter  answered,  stirring  his  eggs  with  his  fork.  He  stopped  talking  and  glanced  around 
the  room,  looking  to  see  who  was  sitting  nearby.  The  information  he  was  sharing  with  Sally  was  confidential, 
and  he  didn't  want  the  conversation  to  be  overheard  by  anyone  else.  His  gaze  wandered  to  one  corner  of  the 
room  where  a  truck  driver  he  knew  sat  brewing  over  a  hot  cup  of  coffee,  far  enough  out  of  earshot  that  it  was 
safe  to  continue.  Satisfied,  he  turned  back  around  and  looked  at  Sally.  "But  if  it  follows  the  same  pattern  as 
before,  then  I  think  we're  in  for  a  letdown." 

Sally  leaned  against  a  cabinet  behind  her,  crossed  her  arms  and  shook  her  head.  "I  can't  believe  this  is 
happening  here.  This  sort  of  thing  is  what  we  hear  happens  to  someone  else,  somewhere  else." 

Cutter  took  a  bite  of  his  food,  then  washed  it  down  with  a  swallow  of  hot  coffee.  "Me  neither.  It's  a 
damn  nightmare  that  won't  go  away." 

"God!  I  keep  thinking  about  the  parents  of  those  girls,"  Sally  said,  hugging  herself  She  had  known  a 
missing  girl,  and  the  thought  of  her  disappearing  left  a  cold  chill  in  her  soul.  "They  must  be  going  out  of  their 
minds." 

"It's  been  sheer  hell,"  Cutter  said,  his  voice  full  of  remorse.  "I  got  a  report  that  Keri's  mother  had  to 
go  to  the  hospital .  .  .  nerves,  you  know." 
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"I  heard  it  too."  Sally  pointed  to  the  coffee  pot.  "You  want  another  cup?" 

Cutter  shook  his  head.  "Can't.  Got  to  go."  He  rose  from  his  seat  and  began  digging  in  his  jacket  for  some 
money.  Sally  stepped  forward  and  leaned  against  the  counter,  looking  at  the  half-eaten  meal. 

"Don't  worry  about  it.  I've  got  it." 

"You  sure?" 

She  smiled  wickedly  at  him.  "I'll  get  it  back  later  with  interest." 

Cutter  couldn't  help  but  grin  at  the  thought.  "Sounds  like  good  banking  to  me,"  he  said,  heading  for  the  door. 
He  hesitated  at  the  door,  looked  back  and  smiled  at  her  over  his  shoulder.  "See  you  later." 

She  gave  him  a  curt  wave.  "You  got  a  date." 

After  leaving  Lamoine's,  Cutter  turned  left  and  walked  down  the  sidewalk,  enjoying  the  cool  weather  that  early 
December  had  brought  with  it.  A  huge,  yellow  orb  was  rising  in  the  east,  and  he  welcomed  the  warmth  of  the  sun  as  it 
rose  into  the  gray  sky.  He  had  parked  his  car  around  the  corner,  and  as  he  walked  the  early  morning  air  caused  his  breath 
to  steam.  Despite  the  cool  temperatures,  he  was  warm  inside  his  black  uniform  and  jacket.  Like  his  deputies,  he  wore  a 
soft  cap  with  an  insignia  stitched  across  the  front  indicating  the  office  he  represented.  His  side  arm  was  a  nine  millimeter 
Beretta;  sixteen  in  the  magazine,  one  in  the  chamber.  A  believer  in  fire  power,  he  let  his  men  choose  their  weapon  of 
choice.  If  they  felt  more  comfortable  with  a  forty-five,  then  so  be  it.  To  each  his  own  was  his  frame  of  thought. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  about  six  three,  with  lean,  hard  muscle  that  gave  his  forty-two-year-old  body  a  younger 
appearance.  His  eyes  were  light  green,  his  face  square  with  a  strong  chin.  Beneath  his  cap  was  a  short  crop  of  black 
hair.  Stern  when  he  had  to  be,  yet  possessing  a  gentle  quality,  he  was  a  quiet  man  who  believed  in  listening  to  what 
others  had  to  say  rather  than  acting  only  on  his  opinion.  As  an  officer,  he  found  you  could  learn  more  with  the  ear  than 
the  mouth.  It  was  a  philosophy  that  had  not  let  him  down  over  the  years. 

A  scar  beneath  his  left  eye  was  a  constant  reminder  of  what  police  work  in  the  big  city  could  get  you.  He  had 
once  been  a  street  cop,  prowling  the  mean  avenues  of  Houston,  Texas.  During  his  time  there,  he  had  seen  things  that 
would  make  a  grown  man  cry,  and  he  had  at  times  when  he  was  alone.  There  had  been  dangerous  situations  which  had 
nearly  cost  him  his  life;  the  proof  lay  hidden  beneath  his  jacket  where  a  nine  millimeter  slug  had  found  target.  That  had 
been  a  lifetime  ago,  and  he  tried  each  day  to  persuade  himself  that  the  memories  were  gone.  But  scars  are  sometimes 
etched  in  more  difficult  places  to  heal  than  flesh,  and  the  job  of  pulling  together  fragmented  memories  is  not  always 
successful  despite  the  most  gallant  effort. 

An  elderly  couple  passed  him  on  the  walkway.  He  smiled  and  nodded,  playing  the  politician  even  though  he 
loathed  that  part  of  the  job.  In  his  eyes  he  was  a  lawman,  but  reality  dictated  that  he  had  to  be  a  hand-shaking,  big- 
grinning,  political  entity  at  times.  It  was  merely  one  aspect  of  what  being  the  sheriff  of  a  parish  called  for.  You  couldn't 
get  elected  unless  you  got  votes,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  was  to  get  out  and  meet  the  people.  They  wanted  to  see  the 
person  who  was  going  to  protect  them  from  the  bad  people  out  there  in  society  up  close  and  personal.  A  sheriff  repre- 
sented a  tangible  force  that  stood  between  the  good  citizen  and  the  trash  that  sought  to  harm  the  innocent.  It  was  an  age- 
old  concept.  Someone,  no  matter  who  at  times,  must  make  a  stand  against  the  evil  who  would  take  from  those  that 
worked  to  be  righteous  in  life.  The  sheep  always  need  a  watchdog  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  wolf  lurking  in  the  shadows.  At 
the  moment,  he  just  happened  to  be  the  big  dog  on  guard.  Next  year  might  find  someone  else  at  the  gate  keeping  watch, 
but  right  now  the  job  was  his,  and  he  was  determined  to  do  the  best  that  he  could. 

He  continued  on,  glancing  now  and  then  at  the  traffic  in  the  streets  as  Serado  slowly  came  alive.  There  was  the 
usual  hustle  and  bustle  of  passing  cars  and  trucks  as  people  scurried  to  their  jobs  and  other  places,  jamming  into  the  city 
of  twenty  thousand.  The  city  was  by  no  means  a  large  metropolitan  area,  but  anything  a  person  wanted  could  generally 
be  found  somewhere  within  its  boundaries.  Whether  it  was  good  or  bad,  most  people  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
Serado  offered  them.  Life  had  been  good.  Crime  was  low,  and  people  felt  they  could  walk  around  the  city  without  fear 
of  being  mugged  or  shot  down  in  a  drive-by  shooting.  Everyone  felt  safe  and  secure,  even  the  inhabitants  in  the  parish 
seemed  content  with  the  way  life  was  going  .  .  .  until  it  happened. 

The  first  time  had  been  in  mid-November.  Cutter  had  received  a  report  stating  that  Samantha  Stewart,  fifteen, 
had  vanished  without  a  trace  after  leaving  a  basketball  game  in  a  small  rural  community  seventeen  miles  north  of  Serado. 
There  had  been  no  clues,  no  witnesses  to  her  abduction.  For  four  days  he  and  his  men  had  searched  everywhere,  looking 
everywhere  a  killer  might  take  his  victim.  A  four-state  alert  went  out  to  other  law  enforcement  communities.  Radio 
newscasters  spread  the  word  over  the  airwaves,  but  it  proved  futile.  The  girl  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

On  a  cold  Saturday  evening,  they  found  Samantha  lying  across  a  rural  road  with  a  fresh  white  sheet  covering 
her  body.  Local  gossip  passed  from  one  person  to  another  like  brush  fire  stating  that  she  had  been  raped,  then  killed. 
They  had  been  right.  But  the  coroner's  report  had  indicated  something  else,  something  far  worse  and  obscene.  Sadly, 
after  his  autopsy,  the  coroner  had  informed  Cutter  that  before  being  killed  with  a  slash  to  the  throat,  the  girl  had  suffered 
horribly.  Her  nude  body  had  been  subjected  to  extreme  torture  by  someone  with  a  dark,  sadistic  heart.  The  parish  of 
Serado  had  gone  from  being  a  peaceful  place  to  a  killing  ground  for  a  maddog  killer. 

Following  what  few  leads  he  had.  Cutter  had  focused  on  finding  anyone  Samantha  had  been  involved  with  on  a 
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personal  level.  He  had  started  with  the  girl's  own  family  and  moved  to  friends,  boyfriends,  and  enemies  in  an  effort  to 
eliminate  all  potential  suspects.  What  few  sex  offenders  living  in  the  parish  and  surrounding  parishes  were  questioned 
with  no  success.  Every  stranger  coming  in  and  out  of  Serado  Parish  on  foot  had  been  questioned,  but  the  effort  was 
equally  futile.  To  Cutter,  it  seemed  that  the  girl  had  been  abducted  by  aliens.  There  just  weren't  any  traces  leading  to  her 
abductor  anywhere. 

A  few  weeks  passed  without  a  break  in  the  case,  and  the  sting  of  the  tragedy  seemed  to  fade  a  little  for  the 
residents  of  the  city  and  the  parish.  But  the  pain  the  family  members  suffered  wouldn't  go  away,  and  friends  and 
neighbors  remained  close  in  an  effort  to  soothe  their  torment.  The  district  attorney's  office  had  speculated  that  this  was  a 
one  time  thing,  but  Cutter  had  argued  otherwise.  He  had  seen  it  all  before.  There'll  be  another,  he  had  told  the  other 
members  of  the  law  enforcement  community.  There  was  a  uniqueness  about  this  killing,  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
that  made  Cutter  believe  the  killer  wasn't  finished.  Unfortunately,  his  prediction  had  come  true  on  December  second. 

The  girl's  name  was  Keri  Kistler,  sixteen,  a  cheerleader  at  a  school  located  in  Robersonville,  twelve  miles  south 
of  Serado.  She  had  disappeared  after  promising  to  meet  her  boyfriend  for  pizza  in  Serado  later  that  evening  after  a 
basketball  game.  Witnesses  said  they  saw  her  drive  away  in  her  parents'  Ford  pickup.  That  was  the  last  time  anyone  saw 
her  alive.  The  search  for  her  had  been  just  as  frustrating  for  law  enforcement  personnel.  A  killer  was  out  there  with  an 
unknown  face,  and  that  bothered  everyone  living  in  the  parish  and  surrounding  areas. 

After  arriving  at  his  car,  Cutter  got  on  his  mobile  phone  and  called  in.  A  female  dispatcher  responded. 

"I'm  headed  out  to  the  Kistler  residence,"  he  told  her.  "If  you  need  me,  you  can  reach  me  there." 

"Roger,  sheriff,"  the  dispatcher  answered  back. 

Cutter  replaced  the  phone  and  put  the  car  in  gear.  He  checked  the  traffic  behind  him,  then  pulled  away  from  the 
curb  and  headed  south  through  town.  Minutes  later  he  was  traveling  down  Highway  7,  toward  Robersonville.  The 
morning  sky  was  clear,  and  the  bright  sunlight  splashed  the  earth  with  golden  rays.  As  he  drove,  he  pondered  over  the 
mysterious  disappearances  of  the  two  girls. 

Both  had  been  pretty  and  active  in  school.  They  each  came  from  good  families  where  religion  had  been  a 
strong  influence.  Preliminary  investigations  had  determined  that  neither  girl  had  trouble  with  a  boyfriend,  nor  were  they 
into  sex,  drugs,  or  alcohol.  As  with  any  teenager  there  were  some  bad  elements  that  didn't  like  them,  but  other  than  that, 
the  girls  seemed  as  ordinary  as  Mary  Poppins. 

Cutter  believed  their  abductor  had  been  at  the  games,  someone  who  either  knew  them,  or  used  the  games  like  a 
predator  uses  a  watering  hole.  After  Samantha  disappeared,  he  had  increased  security  around  the  parish  schools  and 
encouraged  parents  to  keep  a  close  watch  over  their  children,  no  matter  what  age.  But  the  killer  had  struck  anyway, 
slipping  in  like  a  coyote  after  a  hen. 

His  car  phone  beeped. 

He  reached  down  and  picked  up  the  receiver  from  the  console. 

"Cutter." 

There  was  a  moment  of  hesitation  on  the  other  end  of  the  line,  then  the  dispatcher's  shaken  voice  came  over  the 
link.  "They've  found  a  body,  sir  ...  a  young  woman's  body." 

Cutter's  heart  sank  like  a  rock  thrown  into  the  sea.  It  was  what  he  had  dreaded  to  hear.  "Where?" 

"Down  a  graveyard  road  off  of  Highway  486." 

"The  same  MO  as  Samantha?" 

"Yes,"  the  dispatcher  said,  her  voice  cracking  again.  "The  same." 

"I'm  on  my  way." 

Cutter  hung  up  the  phone  and  hit  his  emergency  lights.  He  pressed  the  gas  pedal  and  the  big  Chevrolet  gained 
speed.  Miles  down  the  road,  he  turned  right  on  Highway  486  and  traveled  seven  miles  before  making  a  left  turn  onto  a 
dirt  road  that  led  back  into  the  woods  where  a  graveyard  was  located  a  few  miles  away.  He  drove  for  another  five 
minutes  until  he  found  what  he  was  looking  for. 

There  were  already  two  sheriff  department  units  on  the  scene  when  the  graveyard  came  into  view,  each  parked 
with  its  emergency  lights  flashing  dimly  in  the  morning  sunlight.  No  one  else  was  around,  which  he  was  grateful  for. 
Crying  relatives  tended  to  disturb  crime  scenes  and  distract  his  men  from  their  jobs.  He  understood  their  grief,  but  it 
didn't  make  his  job  any  easier. 

He  pulled  up  next  to  the  nearest  police  cruiser,  killed  the  engine  to  his  car,  opened  the  door,  got  out,  and  walked 
toward  the  two  deputies.  They  were  both  standing  near  a  body  lying  across  the  road  with  a  sheet  draped  over  it;  each 
wore  a  stone  face.  Death  wasn't  easy  to  accept  by  anyone,  especially  when  it  was  someone  young  and  beautiful. 
Contrary  to  people's  belief,  officers  of  the  law  were  not  exempt  from  emotions  either. 

"Morning,  Boyd,"  a  heavy-set  deputy  named  Rawls  said.  The  lawman  cut  his  eyes  toward  the  sheet-covered 
corpse.  "It  was  him  again." 

Cutter  nodded  to  his  investigation  team  leader  and  followed  the  other's  gaze  to  the  road  where  the  gruesome 
scene  lay.  "Is  it  Keri?"  he  asked  somberly. 
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Rawls  nodded  dolefully.  "Yes  ...  it's  her." 

"Who  found  her?" 

"I  did.  I  was  making  a  round  through  this  area  and  came  upon  this." 

"See  anything  unusual  on  your  way  in?" 

"No,"  Rawls  answered,  shaking  his  head.  "Whoever  dumped  the  body  must  have  done  it  during  the  hours  of 
darkness,  or  they  would  have  surely  been  spotted  by  some  of  the  people  who  live  on  this  road." 

"Have  your  team  do  a  house-to-house  check  for  witnesses,"  Cutter  said.  "Someone  might  have  been  up  during 
the  time  he  passed  through  this  area.  Even  if  they  couldn't  see  the  vehicle,  they  might  could  tell  us  whether  or  not  it  was 
a  truck  or  car.  That  would  at  least  give  us  a  start." 

Rawls  pointed  toward  the  gravel  road  and  frowned.  "If  fresh  gravel  hadn't  been  put  down  on  the  road,  we 
might  could  have  seen  whether  or  not  it  was  a  truck  he  used.  Even  a  day  or  two  might  have  helped.  By  then,  the 
roadbed  would  have  been  packed.  Now,  it's  just  loose  material  and  no  clear  imprint  can  be  determined." 

Cutter  stared  at  the  road,  looking  around  the  scene.  "It's  a  sure  bet  that  he  was  the  last  one  through  here  or  else 
someone  rather  than  you  would  have  made  the  call." 

"That's  what  I  was  thinking." 

Cutter  thought  a  moment,  then  said,  "Odd  that  the  girls  were  found  in  such  remote  areas.  It's  almost  like  he 
knows  the  terrain." 

"Could  be  that  he  does,"  Rawls  agreed.  He  hesitated  momentarily  when  the  other  deputy  stepped  forward, 
carrying  a  bundle  of  the  yellow  rope  used  to  secure  crime  scenes.  Cutter  acknowledged  him  with  an  upward  glance  of 
his  eyes. 

"I  was  about  to  rope  off  this  area,  sir,"  the  deputy  whose  name  was  Truit  said.  "If  that's  all  right  with  you?" 

Cutter  nodded.  "Yes.  Please  do.  The  sooner  we  get  this  scene  secured,  the  better.  If  any  of  her  relatives 
happened  to  have  caught  this  over  the  radio,  they'll  come  running.  And  I  don't  want  them  rushing  in  here  and  spoiling 
the  scene.  The  lab  boys  will  be  here  soon.  If  we're  going  to  find  her  killer,  we'll  need  every  tiny  shred  of  evidence  we 
can  get." 

Truit  nodded  and  began  to  carry  out  his  orders. 

Cutter  turned  and  walked  over  to  the  right  side  of  the  body.  He  unzipped  his  jacket  and  squatted  down  on  his 
haunches.  Reaching  down  with  his  right  hand,  he  pulled  back  the  sheet  that  was  covering  the  body  of  Keri  Kistler.  He 
let  out  a  sigh  as  he  stared  at  the  tragic  remains  of  the  girl.  Rawls  had  walked  up  and  stood  beside  him.  Both  men  were 
deeply  disgusted  by  the  ghastly  mask  that  stared  back  at  them. 

"Yeah,"  Cutter  said  sadly,  as  he  ran  his  eyes  over  the  mutilated  form.  "It  is  her." 

Rawls  felt  nauseated  by  the  damage  done  to  the  once  beautiful  girl.  "Who  the  hell  would  do  something  like 
that,  Boyd?"  he  asked,  feeling  a  little  shaken  as  he  peered  into  the  lifeless  face.  "This  is  small  town  USA.  Shit  like  this 
just  doesn't  happen  around  here." 

Cutter  sighed  deeply  again.  He  turned  from  the  girl  and  glanced  up  at  the  metal  cross  standing  guard  over  the 
graveyard's  entrance.  An  angelic  figure  looked  down  upon  the  terrible  scene,  looking  serene  and  at  peace  with  his  own 
agony.  Ironic,  he  thought,  that  two  thousand  years  before,  that  man  had  been  savagely  tortured  and  executed  for  crimes 
he  did  not  commit.  But  it  had  all  been  part  of  a  much  larger  plan  that  HE  had  initiated.  Centuries  later,  a  young  woman 
lay  in  the  dirt,  having  suffered  similar  pain  and  anguish.  Not  for  love  of  a  world,  but  to  satisfy  someone's  bloodlust.  For 
Keri  Kistler,  there  would  be  no  miracle,  no  sudden  rebirth,  no  magnificent  rising  from  the  dead,  at  least  not  today.  He 
knew  in  his  heart  that  whoever  was  responsible  for  the  kind  of  butchery  that  killed  this  young  woman  was  capable  of 
doing  anything.  This  killer  was  as  evil  as  anything  created  by  the  devil  himself.  For  the  sane  to  try  to  understand  the 
reasoning  behind  an  act  such  as  this  was  futile.  To  Cutter,  it  was  beyond  humanity,  beyond  evil. 

There  just  had  to  be  some  kind  of  justice  to  fit  this  crime.  Cutter  thought  as  he  continued  to  stare  at  the  man  on 
the  cross.  There  just  has  to  be. 

His  faith  shaken  by  the  awful  reality  of  life,  he  whispered  to  Rawls  the  truth  that  each  of  them  had  to  accept 
from  now  on.  "It  does  now." 

"But  why?"  Rawls  asked  bitterly.  "What  the  hell  could  anyone  get  out  of  doing  something  like  that?" 

"Someone  out  there  is  full  of  rage,"  Cutter  answered,  pulling  the  sheet  back  up  to  cover  the  girl's  face,  deciding 
against  disturbing  the  body  further.  A  more  precise  investigation  would  take  place  once  the  lab  unit  got  to  the  scene. 
They  would  look  for  the  needle  in  the  haystack  piece  of  evidence  that  would  hopefully  give  them  a  clue  to  her  killer.  If 
there  was  something  to  find  on  her  body,  then  they  would  do  it.  They  were  good,  precise,  and  careful  when  collecting 
evidence. 

He  stood  and  looked  around  the  graveyard,  gazing  over  the  mounds  of  earth  that  littered  the  two  acre  ground. 
There  would  be  two  more  headstones  in  graveyards  just  like  this  one  with  the  names  of  the  two  young  women 
killed... murdered  by  someone  out  there  running  free. 

"We've  got  a  serial  killer  in  our  midst,  Paxton,"  he  told  Rawls,  grimly.  "And  this  bastard  is  as  cruel  as  they 
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come. 

Rawls  looked  down  at  the  body  again.  He  couldn't  forget  the  mutilated  form  of  the  girl,  despite  being  covered 
by  the  sheet.  Images  coursed  through  his  mind,  nightmarish  images  that  bothered  him  terribly.  He  had  a  fifteen  year  old 
daughter  himself,  and  the  thought  that  she  might  end  up  like  this  sent  shivers  up  his  spine.  The  thoughts  made  him  edgy, 
and  he  stepped  away  from  the  body  when  Cutter  did. 

"You  think  she'll  be  the  last  one?"  he  asked  Cutter  as  they  walked  away  from  the  corpse. 

"Are  you  asking  me  if  he'll  kill  again  in  Serado  Parish?" 

"Yes." 

"I  can't  say." 

"Then  this  person  could  just  pull  up  stakes  and  vanish." 

"It's  possible,"  Cutter  said,  hating  the  reality  of  the  situation.  "If  he's  not  someone  local." 

"That's  even  worse  to  think  about." 

"What?" 

"That  it  might  be  one  of  our  own  neighbors." 

"If  it  is,  he'll  be  easier  to  catch." 

"What  if  the  killer  stops  now,  then  what?" 

"I  don't  think  he  will." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"Her  wounds,"  Cutter  said.  "She's  been  tortured.  Whoever  this  asshole  is,  he  likes  his  sex  bloody  and  dirty. 
He's  not  your  ordinary  rapist  or  murderer.  He's  on  a  power  trip.  The  more  his  victim  screams  and  begs  for  mercy,  the 
more  he  likes  it.  Only  a  selfish  son  of  a  bitch  would  want  everything  his  way.  This  guy  is  smart  as  a  fox.  So  far,  he 
hasn't  left  any  traces.  If  we  find  him,  it'll  be  because  he'll  slip  up.  That's  when  we  have  to  be  ready.  Time  will  be 
short." 

"And  in  the  meantime,  he's  out  there  hunting  our  children,"  Rawls  said,  angrily,  "and  we  don't  have  a  clue  to 
his  identity." 

"We  have  to  start  from  scratch,"  Cutter  said.  "I  want  to  concentrate  just  on  these  two  cases.  Everything  less 
than  these  two  homicides  gets  second  priority.  If  the  lab  boys  don't  turn  up  any  clues,  we'll  have  to  make  something 
happen.  First,  we'll  look  for  anyone  who  has  a  reason  to  hate  women." 

"Divorces,  physical  abuse  cases,  that  sort  of  thing?" 

"Yes." 

"That's  really  thin,"  Rawls  said.  "Last  time  there  were  no  clues,  no  nothing.  We  still  haven't  got  a  damn  thing 
to  go  on  from  the  Samantha  Stewart  murder,  and  now  this." 

"We  have  to  hunt  for  this  person,"  Cutter  said  firmly.  "He's  a  predator,  and  this  area  is  his  hunting  ground.  We 
know  he  prefers  young  girls.  If  he  plans  to  strike  again,  he'll  have  to  go  where  his  prey  is." 

"That's  a  lot  of  ground  to  cover." 

"It's  the  best  we  can  do  right  at  the  moment.  In  the  meantime,  I'll  advise  the  papers  and  the  radio  stations  to 
warn  parents  to  watch  their  children  closer,  especially  if  they  have  teenage  daughters." 

"The  parish  will  be  in  a  panic." 

"Better  to  be  in  a  panic  and  be  alive  than  relaxed  and  dead." 

"You're  right  about  that." 

"He's  like  a  tiger  in  the  brush,"  Cutter  said,  addressing  the  unseen  killer.  "He's  out  there  right  this  very  minute, 
laughing  at  everyone  because  he  thinks  he  got  away  with  two  murders.  He  feels  invincible,  that  no  one  can  touch  him, 
but  that  will  be  his  undoing.  We  have  to  see  through  his  camouflage  before  he  strikes  again.  And  when  we  find  him,  that 
bastard  is  going  to  burn.  So  help  me!" 

Rawls  looked  over  at  the  body  once  more  and  shook  his  head.  "God  help  us!" 

Two  hours  after  finding  Keri  Kistler's  body.  Cutter  pulled  into  a  driveway  that  led  up  to  a  beautiful  brick  home 
a  few  miles  south  of  Robersonville.  He  parked  behind  a  Ford  pickup,  killed  the  engine,  and  got  out.  There  were  several 
cars  parked  in  the  driveway,  which  he  suspected  belonged  to  relatives  of  the  Kistlers'. 

He  walked  up  to  the  front  door  and  rang  the  bell  a  few  times  before  a  man  dressed  in  cover-alls  came  to  the 
door. 

"Hello,  Boyd,"  Joe  Kistler  said  as  he  opened  the  door  wide,  motioning  for  Cutter  to  step  into  the  foyer.  "Any 
news?" 

Cutter  stepped  inside  and  took  off  his  hat.  It  was  evident  to  Joe  Kistler  that  something  was  on  his  mind  by  the 
way  he  kept  staring  at  the  floor.  When  Cutter  did  look  up,  it  was  all  he  could  do  not  to  look  off  as  he  spoke.  Wishing 
like  hell  he  was  a  million  miles  away,  he  managed  to  look  directly  into  Joe  Kistler's  eyes  and  say,  "We  found  her,  Joe." 

Keri  Kistler's  father  looked  at  Cutter  with  a  puzzled  frown.  "Found  her?. ..You  mean,  Keri?" 
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"Yes." 

"Is  she  all  right?" 

Cutter  shook  his  head.  "I'm  afraid  not,  Joe.  She's  dead." 

Joe  Kistler  fell  against  the  wall,  fainting.  The  news  hadn't  been  what  he  expected  to  hear.  Cutter  reached  out  to 
hold  him  as  best  that  he  could,  but  the  logger  was  a  big  man,  and  he  slipped  to  the  floor.  The  noise  brought  other  family 
members  rushing  into  the  foyer.  Cutter  recognized  Mary  Lee  Kistler  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  people.  Her  face  was 
haggard  from  fatigue  and  worry.  While  he  and  two  men  helped  her  husband  to  his  feet,  she  looked  on  with  surprise  on 
her  face,  as  much  at  seeing  her  husband  on  the  floor  as  she  was  that  Cutter  was  at  her  house. 

"What  happened?"  she  asked,  her  voice  filled  with  apprehension. 

"They  found  Keri,  Mary,"  Joe  Kistler  cried  out  loud,  gaining  consciousness  again.  "She's  dead!  God  Almighty! 
Our  baby  girl  is  dead!" 

Mary  Kistler  looked  at  Cutter,  asking  a  thousand  questions  in  one  look,  and  fearing  only  one  answer.  "Is  it  true, 
Boyd?  Is  she...dead?" 

Cutter  let  out  a  big  breath.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  under  a  microscope  with  the  light  focused  right  in  his  face.  "I'm 
afraid  so,"  he  said  as  gently  as  possible.  "I'm  afraid  so." 

Mary  Kistler  screamed  and  fell  into  her  father-in-law's  arms.  "Goooddd,  nooooo!  Ohhhh,  please  noooo! 
Pleasssssse,  nooooo!" 

Cutter  felt  his  heart  sink  at  the  sight  of  these  people,  he  had  known  for  several  years,  suffering  so  much.  They 
were  good,  kind  people.  Everyone  thought  well  of  them.  As  far  as  he  knew,  he  had  never  heard  anyone  say  a  bad  word 
about  either  of  them.  Now,  their  payment  for  being  decent  folks  was  here.  Their  daughter  was  dead,  savagely  raped  and 
tortured  by  someone  evil.  How  he  would  have  traded  some  of  his  years  of  life  for  the  gift  of  telling  them  that  she  had 
been  found  alive.  But  experience  had  taught  him  that  life  just  wasn't  that  generous  at  times. 

He  helped  the  relatives  take  the  Kistlers  into  their  living  room  where  they  could  both  sit  down.  They  each 
seemed  in  shock,  which  was  understandable.  He  gave  instructions  to  their  family  members  to  call  him  if  they  needed 
anything.  The  situation  demanded  that  he  get  back  to  the  office  so  that  he  could  find  out  the  facts  of  Keri's  death.  The 
Kistlers'  family  understood  and  thanked  him  for  coming  over. 

Driving  back  to  Serado  was  a  painful  trip  in  silence.  He  took  off  his  cap  and  laid  it  beside  him  in  the  seat. 
Despite  the  cool  temperatures  outside  the  car,  he  was  perspiring.  Telling  someone  their  daughter  had  been  found  dead 
wasn't  the  most  pleasing  thing  to  do.  He  understood  the  trauma  they  were  facing.  The  fact  that  their  daughter  had  been 
put  through  what  Samantha  Stewart  endured  was  enough  to  drive  a  person  to  madness.  It  would  haunt  them  for  a  long 
time,  perhaps  until  they  died.  There  would  always  be  some  degree  of  guilt  that  they  weren't  close  by  to  help  Keri  when 
she  needed  them,  but  in  truth,  there  wasn't  a  thing  that  they  could  have  done.  This  killer,  whoever  he  or  she  was,  had 
done  his  homework  well.  To  take  someone  and  vanish  with  her  wasn't  something  that  just  happened.  It  had  to  be 
planned  out  beforehand  to  cover  all  of  the  variables  that  might  influence  the  kidnapping. 

The  drive  back  to  town  seemed  almost  unreal  as  he  sped  through  the  narrow  road  lined  with  pine  trees  on  both 
sides.  Winding  curves  were  negotiated  and  forgotten  as  he  continued  on,  his  mind  locked  on  the  murderer.  This  killer 
was  brutal,  sadistic,  cunning,  and  worse. ..out  there.  The  question  bothering  Cutter  at  the  moment  was  what  had  caused 
the  killer  to  explode  here?  Was  it  simply  two  acts  of  opportunity,  or  did  this  guy  live  here  in  this  parish  or  somewhere 
nearby?  Who  was  he?  Could  he  be  a  she?  There  wasn't  any  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  killer  would  strike  again,  and 
soon.  But  when,  and  where?  Questions  were  easy  to  ask,  answers  were  difficult  to  formulate.  The  damn  sequence  of 
events  that  had  occurred  over  the  past  month  just  gnawed  at  his  stomach.  He  was  the  sheriff,  responsible  for  protecting 
the  welfare  of  the  public.  But  he  wasn't  Superman,  he  couldn't  be  everywhere.  His  men  couldn't  be  everywhere. 
"Damn  you,  you  son  of  a  bitch!"  he  shouted  out  loud  in  the  car,  angrily.  "I  want  you,  and  I'm  going  to  get  you!" 

Ten  hours  after  Keri  Kistler's  body  was  found,  a  man  walked  out  the  front  door  of  a  ranch  style  house  carrying  a 
cumbersome  bag.  Halfway  through  his  yard,  he  stopped  and  looked  to  the  west,  squinting  against  the  last  few  rays  of 
sunlight  gleaming  through  the  tall,  whispering  pines  around  his  home.  The  trees  swayed  from  a  brisk  breeze  blowing  in 
from  the  northwest,  creating  shadows  that  danced  across  the  Louisiana  soil  like  ballerinas  leaning  to  and  fro  on  their 
tiptoes.  There  was  a  chill  in  the  air,  brought  on  by  a  cold  front  that  was  moving  down  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
forecast  had  promised  rain  earlier  in  the  week,  but  a  low  front  creeping  up  from  the  gulf  had  disappointedly  moved  on 
further  to  the  east  without  even  a  sign  of  a  sprinkle;  and  now  the  temperatures  were  returning  to  the  normal  cool  Decem- 
ber weather. 

He  turned  and  continued  walking  until  he  came  to  an  old  gray  Ford  pickup  that  was  parked  in  his  driveway. 
Opening  the  door  on  the  driver's  side,  he  tossed  the  bag  across  the  seat,  then  got  in  and  started  the  engine.  For  a  minute 
he  just  sat  behind  the  wheel,  listening  to  the  purr  of  the  motor.  Despite  its  age,  the  truck  exuded  power,  and  he  smiled 
inwardly  as  he  goosed  the  engine  a  few  times,  feeling  the  horsepower  building  up. 

Power  was  a  concept  he  understood.  A  man  with  power  could  determine  his  own  destiny,  forge  a  path  to  glory, 
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rise  above  the  average.  The  hand  that  takes  what  it  pleases  is  a  hand  that  yields  to  no  one.  He  was  that  kind  of  man, 
above  average,  above  the  normal  weaklings  of  society  whose  life  and  destinies  were  carved  out  by  the  events  of  reality. 
The  advantage  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  a  secret  that  would  give  him  the  power  to  move  mountains,  elude  the  burdens  of 
everyday  living  that  most  others  suffered  with.  It  was  a  place. ..a  place  where  he  was  given  power  to  become  more  than 
mere  man.  Along  with  the  power  of  the  place,  there  also  existed  a  savior,  one  whose  efforts  were  given  only  to  the 
blessed. ..and  he  was  blessed. 

He  looked  out  through  the  front  windshield  of  the  truck,  his  gaze  concentrating  on  something  unseen,  yet 
tangible  to  him.  His  eyes  traveled  past  the  house  and  trees  to  that  place  where  he  wanted  to  be  more  than  anything.  The 
thought  of  it  gave  him  a  rush  that  consumed  him  completely,  blurred  his  vision  until  he  was  there. ..at  the  place.  Nothing 
could  compare  to  the  power  he  felt  when  he  was  there  alone.  No  one  shared  it  except  himself,  his  brides,  and  the  Voice. 

There  had  been  two  souls  that  he  had  joined  with  since  the  Voice  had  called  him  to  awareness.  The  joining  with 
his  brides  had  helped  him  to  obey  the  commandments  sent  to  him  through  a  visitation  long  ago.  Obedience  was  de- 
manded of  a  true  disciple.  Doing  what  he  was  told  would  help  him  to  become  one  with  the  Voice.  And  now  it  was 
almost  part  of  his  being.  Nothing  was  more  important  to  him  than  the  joining.  He  would  prove  his  obedience  by  joining 
with  more  brides,  more  souls,  more  lives.  Then,  he  would  be  so  powerful  the  Voice  would  accept  him  completely. 

The  Voice  had  come  to  him  as  a  child,  a  time  when  he  was  weak,  and  the  Voice  had  not  wanted  to  join  with  him. 
Looking  back,  he  believed  the  Voice  had  perceived  him  incapable  of  providing  enough  sacrifices.  But  he  still  tried  to 
obey.  In  order  to  join  with  a  soul,  he  had  drowned  his  puppy  in  a  barrel  of  water.  The  act  had  given  him  power,  but  not 
enough.  He  had  remained  an  outsider,  ignored  by  the  Voice.  But  now  he  was  strong  and  powerful,  and  the  Voice  had 
come  once  again.  By  joining  with  his  brides,  he  would  transform  himself  into  a  god.  Then  who  could  touch  him?  Who 
could  harm  him?  He  would  be  as  invisible  as  a  shadow  in  the  night.  His  movements  would  be  like  a  breeze,  quiet  and 
elusive.  The  Voice  gave  him  power,  and  now,  anywhere  he  went,  the  Voice  would  go  too. 

He  looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror.  The  Voice  came,  suddenly,  and  to  his  surprise,  whispering... 

You  are  my  servant! 

You  are  invincible! 

You  are  One! 

He  pressed  the  gas  pedal  to  the  floor. 

The  engine  roared. 

The  Voice  vanished. 

Inside  the  cab  of  the  truck,  he  began  to  scream.  Like  a  person  being  tortured  over  a  hot  fire,  he  screamed  and 
screamed  until  he  shook  uncontrollably.  Sweat  flowed  down  his  brow  as  he  gripped  the  steering  wheel  so  tightly  his 
knuckles  turned  white  from  lack  of  blood.  His  body  trembled  as  if  an  electric  prod  were  attached  to  him.  He  rocked  back 
and  forth,  snarling  like  an  animal. ..screaming. 

"I  AM  ONE!"  he  screamed  again  and  again.  "I  AM  ONE!" 

Then,  as  quickly  as  it  all  started,  calmness  surrounded  him  once  more. 

He  leaned  back  in  the  seat,  his  chest  heaving  as  he  sucked  in  deep  breaths. 

The  commandment  had  been  given. 

With  easy  movements,  he  put  the  truck  in  gear  and  gunned  the  engine.  Flinging  rocks  and  debris,  he  headed  the 
truck  down  his  driveway  to  a  road  that  ran  perpendicular  to  his  house.  He  turned  right  at  the  end  of  the  driveway  and 
sped  away,  leaving  a  trail  of  dust  as  he  headed  toward  the  main  highway  that  led  into  Serado.  Inside  the  cab  of  the  truck, 
there  was  the  sound  of  low,  hollow  laughter. 

"Let  me  get  this  right,"  Cutter  said,  addressing  Malcom  Sanders,  who  was  president  of  the  local  police  jury. 
"You  want  me  to  bring  in  a  psychic?" 

The  two  men  sat  opposite  of  each  other  in  Cutter's  office,  squared  off  in  the  political  pressure  cooker.  Off  to  the 
side,  Rawls  sat  on  a  sofa  with  one  knee  propped  up  on  the  other  and  his  hands  locked  behind  his  head.  This  was  enter- 
tainment at  its  best  to  him.  He  knew  it  would  be  just  a  matter  of  time  before  Cutter  lost  his  temper  and  told  Sanders 
where  he  could  go. 

"That's  correct,"  Sanders  said.  "I  believe  you  need  some  help  in  solving  these  crimes.  The  people  want  quick 
action,  and  so  do  I." 

Cutter  looked  over  to  where  Rawls  sat,  searching  for  some  sanity  to  the  statement.  The  deputy  shrugged  and 
grinned,  not  knowing  what  to  say  to  such  a  suggestion.  He  knew  Cutter  couldn't  simply  dismiss  Sanders.  The  man  was 
more  politician  than  anything,  and  he  carried  enough  political  weight  to  make  things  tense,  even  for  a  sheriff. 

A  few  months  back,  Sanders  had  been  responsible  for  having  one  of  the  board  members  removed  from  the 
parish  council.  It  had  been  a  personal  vendetta,  and  everyone  involved  in  local  politics  had  come  to  fear  and  loathe  the 
man.  In  Cutter's  eyes,  he  was  a  low  dog  that  needed  his  bone  snatched  away  and  buried  in  some  secret  place.  If  there  was 
any  licking  to  be  done  then,  Sanders  would  have  to  find  himself  something  else  to  kiss  ass  for. 
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"Well,  that  is  one  option,"  Cutter  said,  trying  to  sound  appeasing  without  really  committing  himself  to  the  plan. 
What  he  really  wanted  to  do  was  kick  Sanders  out  on  his  butt.  "But  in  my  opinion,"  he  continued,  trying  to  be  cordial,  "I 
think  it  is  too  early  to  commit  to  such  a  drastic  move  at  this  time.  I  would  rather  that  we  continue  with  a  more  conven- 
tional approach.  If  we  cannot  find  a  lead,  then  I  believe  your  idea  would  be  appropriate  later  on." 

"Look,  Boyd,"  Sanders  said,  not  buying  the  last  resort  scenario.  He  leaned  forward  in  his  seat,  as  if  the  move 
would  threaten  Cutter.  "You've  got  one  week  to  come  up  with  something,  or  we  take  over." 

Cutter's  eyes  narrowed.  "We?" 

Sanders  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  clearing  his  throat,  his  huge  belly  prominent  under  his  white  shirt.  He  knew 
that  he  had  touched  a  nerve  in  Cutter,  and  the  bravado  he  had  felt  moments  earlier  had  now  slipped  slightly.  "Yes." 

"You  mean  the  police  jury?"  Cutter  asked,  wanting  to  clarify  everything. 

"That's  correct,"  Sanders  replied,  clearing  his  throat  again. 

Cutter  sat  forward,  placed  his  arms  on  his  desk  and  stared  directly  into  Sanders's  eyes.  "Get  this,  Sanders,"  he 
said,  venom  in  his  voice.  "I'm  the  sheriff  in  this  parish.  I  say  what  goes  in  this  investigation.  Don't  think  for  a  minute 
that  your  position  at  the  head  of  the  table  over  a  group  of  wanna-be-politicians  puts  the  scare  in  me.  The  only  time  I'm 
scared  is  when  I  squat  in  the  woods  when  its  dark.  I  can't  see  what  is  going  to  bite  my  ass.  Until  you  beat  that,  you're 
wasting  my  time.  Now,  just  for  the  record,  the  psychic  thing  is  out  the  door.  If  you  want  to  find  the  killer  yourself,  dial 
one  eight  hundred  tell  me  what  I  want  to  hear  and  maybe  the  lady  with  the  nostrils  will  give  you  a  hint.  Until  then,  no 
doing." 

Sanders  sat  straight  up  in  the  chair,  his  face  turning  red  as  a  huge  frown  of  disappointment  ran  across  his 
features  like  a  bulldozer.  He  looked  over  at  Rawls,  then  back  to  Cutter.  Both  lawmen  thought  the  man  would  blow  up 
like  a  hot  air  balloon  that  just  suffered  a  puncture  wound. 

Without  saying  a  word,  the  politician  rose  and  stormed  out  of  the  office,  slamming  the  door  behind  him.  After 
he  left,  Rawls  broke  into  laughter. 

"Can  you  believe  that  lard  ass?" 

Cutter  shook  his  head,  aggravated  by  the  incident.  "The  man's  scared  of  his  political  career,  that's  all.  He 
probably  doesn't  really  give  a  shit  if  we  find  the  killer  or  not.  All  it  adds  up  to  is  he  might  get  a  point  or  two  in  the  polls 
next  time  he  runs  for  office.  Frankly,  I  wish  the  fat  bastard  would  just  run  all  the  way  to  Mexico.  He  would  fit  in  really 
well  down  there  with  all  of  that  corruption." 

"Not  to  mention,  he's  got  bigger  political  plans,"  Rawls  said,  driving  home  a  point. 

Cutter  didn't  reply,  but  merely  stared  off  into  space.  Rawls  knew  the  look  and  asked,  "What  have  you  got  up 
your  sleeve?" 

"We're  not  going  to  crack  this  case  unless  we  go  after  this  guy  in  a  different  way,"  Cutter  answered,  disgusted 
with  the  pressure  mounting  on  his  shoulders.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  a  killer  on  the  loose;  now  he  had  the  hounds  on 
his  heels  also. 

"You  got  an  idea?" 

Cutter  looked  at  Rawls  with  a  stern  glare  and  nodded,  then  looked  off  again,  his  thoughts  on  a  journey  to  a  place 
far  away.  Finally,  he  turned  back  to  Rawls  and  said,  "We've  got  to  go  hunting." 

Rawls  immediately  understood  what  Cutter  was  suggesting.  "We'll  need  bait." 

"Unfortunately." 

"Someone's  going  to  be  in  a  lot  of  danger  on  this  one,  Boyd." 

"That's  what  bothers  me." 

"Any  ideas  who  we  can  use?" 

"There's  a  gal  I  know  back  in  Houston.  She's  still  young-looking  and  good  in  decoy  situations." 

"But  can  you  get  her  to  work  here?. ..I  mean,  this  is  another  state." 

"A  state  that  is  too  close,  if  you  know  what  I  mean?" 

"Meaning  our  guy  might  just  drift  to  the  west  if  things  get  too  hot  here?" 

"Exactly." 

"When  do  we  start?" 

"I'll  make  the  calls  later.  Right  now,  I'm  going  over  to  Sally's.  We  can't  do  anything  about  this  guy  tonight. 
We've  warned  everyone  the  best  that  we  can.  If  he  strikes  tonight,  he'll  have  to  be  a  damn  invisible  man.  We've  got 
everybody  and  his  brother  on  patrol." 

"I  think  I'll  go  another  round  through  the  parish,"  Rawls  said,  rising  from  his  seat.  "No  use  going  home.  I  sent 
my  kids  with  Janey  to  my  father-in-law  in  Marshall  until  this  is  over.  I  don't  want  to  take  any  chances." 

Cutter  swiveled  his  chair  around  so  that  he  could  look  out  the  window.  The  city  of  Serado  was  lit  with  a 
hundred  dots  of  lights,  lighfing  up  homes  and  businesses.  There  was  frost  on  the  glass,  obscuring  his  view.  He  rubbed  a 
clear  spot  with  his  hand  so  that  he  could  see  better.  "I  don't  blame  you,"  he  whispered  to  himself  as  Rawls  walked  out 
the  door.  "I  don't  blame  you." 
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The  Voice  came  like  a  whispering  wind,  calm  and  gentle.  At  first  it  seemed  vague  in  its  request,  then  it  became 
specific.  The  man  wanted  to  listen  without  any  disruptions,  so  he  pulled  the  gray  Ford  over  to  the  side  of  the  road.  He 
killed  the  engine  and  then  his  headlights.  Confused,  he  peered  through  his  windshield,  gazing  at  a  house  across  the  road 
from  him.  The  glittering  bulbs  of  Christmas  decorations  around  the  roof  of  the  house  glowed  brightly  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  It  was  a  peaceful  setting,  one  that  exuded  warmth  and  gentleness.  Concepts  that  were  meaningless  to  him. 

The  road  he  was  on  was  isolated  and  deserted  of  traffic,  far  back  in  the  woods  away  from  everywhere.  No 
sounds  of  traffic  was  audible  for  miles.  It  was  a  perfect  place,  a  place  that  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  an  invisible  presence 
within  the  cab  of  the  truck. 

"There!"  the  Voice  said. 

The  man  looked  across  the  seat,  seeing  a  vision  only  his  eyes  could  see.  "You  mean  the  house?" 

"Yes." 

"Who's  there?" 

"Our  bride. " 

He  smiled  as  if  he  had  been  given  a  great  gift.  "Ours?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  we  are  becoming  one?" 

"Soon,  "  the  Voice  answered,  persuasively. 

"One!"  he  murmured  the  word  with  trembling  lips.  "We're  becoming  one!" 

"Yes." 

"When  do  we  take  her?" 

"Now! "  the  Voice  said,  demanding.   "Now! " 

"They  will  be  done,"  the  man  said,  smiling,  looking  over  at  the  empty  seat,  seeing  something  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

The  door  to  the  Ford  cracked  open  and  he  stepped  out  into  the  darkness,  his  boots  crunching  softly  on  the  gravel 
beneath  him.  A  high-powered  Browning  nine  millimeter  pistol  was  in  his  right  hand.  He  closed  the  door  easily,  looking 
both  ways  to  see  if  anyone  was  approaching,  then  headed  toward  the  house,  quickly  fading  into  the  gloom.  As  he 
walked,  he  listened  to  the  cold  December  wind  whistling  through  the  pines,  singing  a  song  only  a  god  could  understand. 

Before  going  home,  Cutter  made  a  round  to  Sally's  house  in  Serado.  He  pulled  his  car  alongside  the  curb  and 
got  out  in  front  of  a  nice,  little  brick  house.  A  light  was  on.  Someone  was  expecting  him.  He  rang  the  doorbell  and 
waited.  The  door  opened  and  Sally's  five-year-old  daughter  Jesse  smiled  through  the  screen  door. 

"Hi,  Mister  Boyd,"  she  said  with  a  perky  smile.  "Mommy's  coming." 

Cutter  opened  the  screen  door  and  stepped  inside.  He  patted  Jesse  on  the  head.  "You  shouldn't  open  the  door 
that  way,"  he  said  gently.  "Better  let  mommy  do  that." 

Just  then  Sally  walked  in.  She  was  dressed  in  a  blue  sweat  suit  with  her  hair  tied  back  in  a  ponytail.  Cutter's 
eyes  traveled  down  to  her  feet.  He  laughed  when  he  saw  the  fluffy  house  shoes  she  had  on. 

"What?"  she  asked,  following  his  gaze  downward. 

Cutter  grinned.  "I  started  to  pull  my  gun  and  shoot  those  things." 

"Don't  you  dare  shoot  my  wittle  feet,"  she  said  as  she  gave  him  a  peck  on  the  cheek.  He  felt  something  down 
around  his  knees.  Looking  down,  he  saw  Jesse  standing  with  her  arms  around  his  legs.  The  little  girl's  nose  wrinkled  as 
she  looked  up  with  a  grin. 

"I  won't,"  he  answered  with  a  firm  nod.  "But  if  they  bark  at  me  just  once,  they've  had  it." 

Sally  took  his  arm  in  hers.  "Come  on.  I've  got  dinner  ready.  Let's  eat." 

"You  must  have  read  my  mind,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  stomach  in  mock  hunger.  During  the  evening  business  he 
had  forgotten  to  take  time  to  eat,  and  the  invitation  was  just  what  he  needed  at  the  moment. 

He  followed  Sally  to  the  kitchen  and  took  a  seat  at  the  dining  table.  Jesse  moved  around  to  the  side  of  the  table 
and  squirmed  into  a  seat  next  to  him.  She  took  a  napkin  that  was  lying  beside  her  silverware  and  spread  it  on  her  lap. 
Cutter  looked  at  her  and  winked.  The  little  girl  broke  into  a  big  grin. 

"I  heard  the  news  about  Keri  Kistler,"  Sally  said  as  she  put  a  big  plate  of  fried  chicken  on  the  table.  "It's 
terrible." 

"It's  beyond  description,"  Cutter  said,  eyeing  the  chicken  hungrily.  "Makes  a  person  want  to  deny  such  a  thing 
exists  here." 

Sally  laid  two  more  dishes  on  the  table.  Cutter  looked  over  the  hot  rolls  and  French  fries  eagerly. 

"My  compliments  to  the  chef." 

"We're  eating  fat  foods  tonight,"  she  said  with  a  smile.  She  sat  a  big  glass  of  cola  beside  Cutter's  plate.  "Hope 
you  don't  mind?" 

Cutter  shook  his  head.  "You  won't  find  me  complaining.  I  just  want  you  to  hurry."  He  winked  again  at  Jesse. 
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"I'm  so  hungry,  I've  been  thinking  about  eating  my  little  friend  here." 

Sally's  daughter  broke  into  a  laugh  when  Cutter  acted  like  he  was  going  to  bite  her  on  the  arm.  "Not  me,"  she 
said,  her  smile  revealing  a  mouthful  of  teeth.  "My  mommy  will  protect  me." 

Sally  took  a  seat  at  the  table.  "You  bet,  baby,"  she  said,  joining  the  fun.  She  looked  at  Cutter  and  gave  him  a 
mischievous  glare.  "But  if  Mommy  can't,"  she  said,  her  eyes  smiling.  "I'll  turn  my  fluffy  shoes  loose  on  him." 

Cutter  rolled  his  eyes  and  shook  his  head.  "Let's  eat." 

After  dinner,  he  helped  Sally  clean  up  the  kitchen.  Then  he  had  gone  to  the  living  room  to  stretch  out  on  the 
sofa  while  she  prepared  Jesse  for  bed.  After  a  quick  bath,  Jesse  had  lain  quietly  in  bed  while  her  favorite  story  was  read 
to  her.  By  eight-thirty,  the  little  girl  was  dreaming  with  her  cuddly  bear  lying  under  the  covers  beside  her.  Sally  had 
turned  out  the  light  and  left  a  crack  in  the  door.  When  she  returned  to  the  living  room,  she  found  Cutter  snoozing  on  the 
sofa.  Not  wanting  to  interrupt  him,  she  had  watched  television. 

The  phone  rang. 

Sally  picked  up  the  receiver.  "Hello?" 

It  was  Rawls  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

Cutter  raised  up  and  saw  Sally  nodding  toward  him. 

"Yes,  he's  here,"  she  said,  as  she  handed  the  phone  to  Cutter.  He  took  it  and  sat  up  straighter  on  the  sofa, 
suspecting  the  news  wouldn't  be  very  good. 

"Cutter." 

"I  think  you  better  get  over  to  Ray  Fowler's  house  on  Taylor  Road." 

"What  is  it?" 

Rawls  hesitated,  then  answered.  "The  family  .  .  .  they're  dead  ...  the  whole  damn  family  is  dead." 

"Jesus  . .  .  all?" 

"Everyone  accept  one." 

"Let  me  guess."  Cutter  said,  knowing  the  answer  already.  "Their  daughter  is  missing." 

"Her  name  is  Dixie." 

"Middle  teens?" 

"Yes." 

"Broadcast  it  over  the  radio  so  that  the  people  will  pick  it  up  on  the  scanners.  The  more  people  looking  for  her, 
the  better.  Then  get  road  blocks  established  quickly  on  the  main  roads.  Call  everyone  back  on  duty.  We've  got  to  move 
fast  on  this  one!  I'll  meet  you  at  the  house." 

Cutter  hung  up  the  phone.  He  rose  from  the  sofa,  grabbed  his  jacket  and  headed  for  the  door.  Sally  followed 
and  gave  him  a  quick  kiss  before  he  stepped  out. 

"Lock  this  door,"  he  told  her,  "and  don't  let  Jesse  ever  open  it  again." 

"Be  careful,  Boyd,"  she  said,  frightened  by  the  sudden  tense  atmosphere. 

Cutter  saw  the  worry  on  her  face  and  said,  "Don't  worry.  It's  just  routine." 

"There  is  nothing  routine  about  this  anymore,"  she  told  him  as  he  stepped  through  the  door  and  walked  briskly 
to  his  car. 

He  turned  the  key  in  the  ignition  and  hit  his  emergency  lights.  In  the  darkness,  the  bright  colors  splashed 
against  the  buildings  of  the  city  as  he  sped  out  of  town,  headed  for  a  murder  scene. 

It  had  started  again,  faster  than  he  had  thought.  He  had  figured  on  another  attack  soon,  but  this  guy  had  not 
even  allowed  them  time  to  form  a  plan  to  fight  him.  By  taking  another  victim,  the  killer  showed  himself  to  be  totally 
ruthless  and  capable  of  brutal  conduct.  Cutter  cursed  himself  for  not  realizing  that  the  killer  was  unpredictable,  and  that 
should  have  been  the  one  thing  that  was  predictable  about  him. 

Thirty  minutes  later,  he  found  Taylor  Road  after  some  quick  directions  by  the  dispatcher.  It  was  off  Highway 
409,  just  a  deserted  and  lonely  road  that  was  surrounded  by  tall  trees  on  both  sides. 

He  made  a  right  turn  and  punched  the  accelerator,  gaining  speed.  The  wheels  of  the  cruiser  made  crunching 
sounds  as  the  Chevrolet  sped  through  the  gravel  road  bed,  kicking  up  rocks  and  dust.  The  night  was  dark  and  dreary,  and 
the  headlights  were  like  two  beacons  shinning  in  a  closed-in  room.  Except  for  an  occasional  rabbit  bouncing  across  the 
road,  nothing  stirred. 

The  house  came  into  view  about  a  hundred  yards  before  he  got  to  it.  It  sat  upon  a  gentle  hill  off  to  the  left  of  the 
road.  A  beautiful  display  of  Christmas  lights  was  plainly  visible  on  its  exterior,  offering  anyone  approaching  from  the 
road  a  warm  welcome. 

Through  his  windshield.  Cutter  could  see  three  sheriffs  department  cruisers  parked  with  their  lights  flashing.  A 
fourth  car  belonged  to  a  state  trooper. 

He  pulled  up  as  close  to  the  house  as  he  could,  parked,  and  killed  the  engine.  The  cold  wet  wind  whipped  at  his 
face  as  he  got  out  of  the  cruiser.  He  turned  his  collar  up  against  the  cold  and  glanced  up  at  the  night  sky.  A  gray,  pillowy 
blanket  of  rolling  clouds  spread  across  the  heavens  before  him,  and  he  shook  his  head,  thinking  that  the  weather  had 
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seemed  to  worsen  over  the  last  few  days  as  if  on  cue  for  the  incidents  taking  place.  The  superstitious  would  probably 
believe  it  was  a  bad  omen.  He  just  thought  it  was  plain  damn  winter  weather  Louisiana  style,  cold  and  wet. 

He  stuffed  his  hands  into  his  jacket  pockets  and  headed  toward  the  house,  forgetting  the  skyline.  A  security 
light  overhead  illuminated  the  way  for  him  as  he  passed  through  a  chain  gate.  A  brick  walkway  led  from  the  gate  to  the 
front  porch.  Halfway  there,  a  man  came  out  of  the  front  door  and  walked  down  the  steps  toward  him. 

It  was  Rawls. 

"How  bad  is  it?"  Cutter  asked  as  Rawls  walked  up. 

Rawls  shook  his  head,  unable  to  speak,  and  continued  on  toward  his  car.  Cutter  turned  and  watched  him  walk 
out  through  the  gate.  For  a  moment.  Cutter  was  bewildered  by  the  officer's  behavior.  It  was  evident  to  him  that  his 
friend  was  visibly  shaken  by  what  he  had  seen  inside,  but  the  way  Rawls  was  acting  seemed  inappropriate  for  someone 
who  had  worked  homicides  before. 

Cutter  decided  to  ignore  the  incident  for  now.  There  would  be  time  for  questions  later.  Right  now,  he  had  to 
find  out  what  had  happened  here.  He  turned  and  continued  on  toward  the  front  entrance. 

He  climbed  the  cement  steps  quickly  and  stepped  through  the  open  door.  A  state  trooper  was  kneeling,  looking 
over  a  blood  trail.  He  rose  when  he  saw  Cutter  and  walked  over  to  the  door. 

"Howdy,  sheriff." 

"Crawford,"  Cutter  said,  nodding  to  the  trooper.  "Any  ideas  who  did  this?" 

"Not  yet.  But  we  know  how  it  began." 

Cutter  looked  down  at  the  floor,  his  eyes  following  a  blood  trail  that  began  ten  feet  inside  the  living  room  and 
disappeared  into  another  room.  It  was  plain  to  Cutter  that  someone  had  been  shot  and  lived  long  enough  to  make  it  into 
the  other  room. 

"Ray  was  shot  here,  "  Crawford  said,  pointing  to  where  the  blood  trail  began.  _ 

Cutter  followed  the  trail  with  his  eyes  until  it  disappeared  into  the  next  room.  "He  knew  who  the  killer  was,"  he 
said,  speculating  on  how  the  situation  had  occurred. 

"Maybe,"  the  trooper  said.  "I  figure  he  got  the  drop  on  Ray  and  forced  his  way  inside." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Cutter  said,  "or  he  would  have  had  to  shoot  him  sooner." 

The  trooper  thought  a  minute,  realizing  that  the  intruder  must  have  been  given  access  or  otherwise  he  would 
have  had  to  shoot  his  way  inside.  If  that  had  happened,  then  the  blood  trail  would  have  begun  at  the  door.  He  nodded, 
accepting  the  conclusion.  "Yeah.  Maybe  you're  right." 

"Where  does  this  go?"  Cutter  asked,  wanting  to  see  where  the  blood  trail  led. 

Crawford  led  off,  heading  into  the  next  room.  Cutter  followed,  bracing  himself  for  the  scene  he  expected  to  see. 
A  few  seconds  later,  a  visual  horror  greeted  him. 

A  few  feet  inside  the  door  was  the  body  of  a  man  lying  face  down  on  the  carpet,  looking  off  to  the  right.  His 
eyes  were  open  and  glazed  over,  staring  at  the  floor  for  eternity. 

"He  made  it  this  far,"  Crawford  said,  pointing  to  the  body.  "Took  a  couple  of  slugs  in  the  back." 

"He  was  leading  the  killer  in  here,  where  they  could  probably  sit  and  talk,"  Cutter  said,  getting  the  feel  of  the 
crime  scene.  "He  definitely  knew  this  person." 

"It's  beginning  to  look  that  way,  "  Crawford  answered  grimly.  "But  who?" 

"We're  going  to  find  out,"  Cutter  said.  "We  have  to." 

Crawford  pointed  down  the  hallway  that  led  further  back  into  the  house.  "There's  more." 

Cutter  gestured  for  the  trooper  to  lead  the  way.  Crawford  headed  down  the  hall,  followed  by  Cutter.  As  he 
walked,  he  studied  the  family  portraits  and  certificates  of  achievement  that  littered  the  paneled  walls.  He  gazed  at  the 
smiling  faces,  reading  the  pictures.  What  he  saw  told  him  these  people  had  been  a  close  knit  family.  Circumstances  could 
be  deceiving,  but  he  felt  from  the  moment  he  had  walked  in  the  door  that  Fowler  had  known  the  killer  personally.  The 
situation  gave  him  reason  to  believe  that  his  number  one  enemy  had  paid  this  family  a  personal  visit. 

It  sent  a  chill  up  his  spine  to  think  about  it. 

There  were  four  doors  in  the  hallway  that  led  to  bedrooms.  When  he  got  to  the  last  one  on  the  right,  Crawford 
pointed  inside  the  room,  then  stepped  back.  Cutter  moved  forward  and  looked  inside  the  room. 

Lying  across  a  bed,  with  blood  stains  all  over  her  upper  torso,  was  the  body  of  a  woman.  It  was  apparent  to 
Cutter,  from  the  appearance  of  the  room,  that  she  had  tried  to  make  a  fight  of  it,  perhaps  throw  a  book  or  a  metal  object, 
such  as  a  picture  frame.  But  she  never  stood  a  chance.  She  had  died  quickly,  and  violently. 

"Ray's  wife?"  Cutter  asked,  gesturing  toward  the  fallen  woman. 

Crawford  nodded. 

"Shot  with  the  same  weapon,  I  suppose?" 

"Looks  like  a  large  caliber  weapon,  maybe  a  forty-five  or  a  nine  millimeter." 

"And  the  girl?" 

Crawford  nodded  toward  the  opposite  bedroom. 
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Cutter  turned  and  gazed  through  the  doorway.  Two  deputies  were  kneeUng  over  the  body  of  a  teenage  boy 
sprawled  out  on  the  floor.  He  recognized  Truit  and  Davis.  From  the  hallway,  he  could  see  that  the  youngster  had  been 
shot  in  the  throat.  The  position  of  the  body  indicated  that  the  teenager  had  made  it  as  far  as  the  door,  then  was  thrown 
back  from  the  bullet's  impact.  Cutter  felt  himself  gritting  his  teeth  as  he  stared  at  the  peaceful  gaze  that  was  frozen  on  the 
boy's  face.  He  felt  guilty  that  he  found  it  hard  to  stare  at  the  wide  open  eyes  staring  up  at  the  ceiling. 

"Any  more  besides  these  three?"  he  asked  Crawford,  turning  from  the  boy's  room. 

"The  only  other  child  the  Fowlers  have  is  a  sixteen  year  old  girl,"  Crawford  said.  "And  she's  missing." 

"Have  you  checked  with  relatives  to  see  if  she  might  be  with  a  friend?" 

"I've  already  checked  with  Ray's  brother.  He  had  called  earlier  and  got  Dixie  on  the  phone.  It's  his  belief  that 
she  was  here  when  this  happened." 

"Have  any  of  the  relatives  been  here  yet?" 

"No,"  the  trooper  answered.  "But  they're  on  the  way." 

"Keep  them  back,"  Cutter  said,  sternly.  "Rope  this  place  off  and  get  ready  for  the  lab  boys  to  come  in." 

"You  don't  want  to  search  the  surrounding  woods,  sheriff?"  Crawford  asked. 

"Not  tonight.  I  don't  think  you'll  find  her  close  by,"  He  frowned.  "  This  guy,  if  it  was  him,  will  take  her  away  to 
some  place  that  he  feels  safe  at.  We've  got  to  find  her  before  he  goes  to  work  on  her.  That's  her  only  chance." 

Crawford  shook  his  head.  "Takes  a  real  hard  up  bastard  to  storm  inside  a  man's  house  and  shoot  up  his  family 
like  this." 

"He  wanted  the  girl,"  Cutter  said,  grimly.  "The  guy  is  headed  for  an  overload,  and  I  feel  there  isn't  anything 
that  he  won't  attempt  to  get  what  he  wants.  This  was  just  the  beginning." 

"Scares  the  shit  out  of  you,  doesn't  it,  sheriff?" 

Cutter  sighed  deeply.  He  looked  down  at  the  boy  once  more,  locking  gazes  with  the  dead  teen.  "It  sure  does, 
Crawford.  It  sure  the  hell  does." 

Shadows  danced  against  the  wooden  walls,  cast  by  a  dim,  burning  candle,  flickering  light  from  a  shelf  near  the 
bed.  Outside  the  wooden  walls,  the  night  wind  howled  like  a  banshee,  and  cold  air  crept  through  narrow  cracks,  creating 
drafts  that  brought  in  the  chill  of  the  night.  Low  moans  reverberated  over  the  noise  of  the  wind,  soft  and  pleading, 
coming  from  the  gagged  form  of  a  nude  girl  dangling  helplessly  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Her  hands  and  arms  were  tied 
with  rope  and  secured  to  a  rafter  in  the  ceiling.  A  strip  of  duct  tape  covered  her  mouth;  her  eyes  were  blinded  by  a  black 
piece  of  rag.  She  was  conscious,  cold,  and  filled  with  desperation. 

A  few  hours  earlier  at  home,  Dixie  Fowler  had  been  witness  to  a  knock  at  the  front  entrance.  Her  father  had 
opened  the  door  expecting  to  see  a  friend;  instead,  a  demon  had  come  calling.  The  man  had  shot  her  father  down  like  a 
dog,  then  followed  her  mother  into  her  room  and  shot  her.  She  had  tried  to  resist,  but  he  had  been  too  strong.  Her  brother 
had  been  listening  to  music  with  headphones.  By  the  time  he  had  opened  his  bedroom  door,  it  was  too  late.  The  man  shot 
him  in  the  throat.  Then  he  had  bound  her  hand  and  foot  and  carried  her  off  to  his  truck  that  he  had  parked  a  short  distance 
from  her  house.  He  had  killed  without  remorse,  without  feeling,  without  hesitation.  Now,  she  was  standing  on  tip  toes,  in 
excruciating  pain,  struggling  to  ease  the  tension  on  her  wrists  and  arms.  The  tape  covered  her  mouth  completely,  and  at 
any  moment,  she  figured  she  would  throw  up.  If  she  did,  she  would  probably  aspirate  the  vomitus  and  certainly  die  from 
asphyxiation.  Somehow,  she  had  to  hang  on;  had  to  stay  alive  to  escape  this  crazy  man. 

The  door  to  the  room  opened.  A  blast  of  cold  air  rushed  inside,  accompanied  by  a  shadow.  Although  she  was 
blindfolded,  Dixie  could  tell  someone  was  near.  Who?  Was  it  Him?  She  began  to  whimper,  pleading  through  her  gag, 
trying  desperately  to  say  anything  that  might  get  to  her  captor.  She  believed,  if  she  could  speak  to  him,  that  he  would  let 
her  go.  Who  was  he?  Why  was  he  doing  this?  Had  he  been  to  her  house  before,  perhaps  as  a  guest  of  her  father?  Had  the 
family  considered  him  a  friend  at  one  time? 

The  sound  of  something  long  and  thick  being  stretched  out  against  the  wood  floor  echoed  softly  in  the  room, 
and  she  stopped  struggling  for  a  moment.  Suddenly,  fear  coursed  through  her  like  a  runaway  stallion,  and  she  began  to 
struggle  furiously  against  her  bonds  again.  Sensing  that  something  terrible  was  about  to  happen,  she  tugged  and  pulled 
against  the  rope  until  her  wrists  began  to  bleed.  But  it  was  a  futile  struggle.  She  could  do  little  to  break  the  grip  the  rope 
had  on  her.  Tired  and  exhausted  by  the  last  few  hours  on  her  tiptoes,  she  tried  to  relax.  The  room  got  quiet,  and  for  a 
moment  she  thought  the  man  wasn't  going  to  do  anything  to  her.  But  then  the  sound  of  laughter  joined  the  noise  of  the 
howling  wind.  It  was  a  low,  demented  kind  of  laughter  that  made  shivers  run  up  her  body. 

Suddenly,  she  wasn't  cold  anymore. 

She  remained  as  still  as  a  rock  and  braced  herself  for  the  inevitable  pain  to  come.  The  other  girls  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  this  thing,  and  so  would  she.  But  she  wanted  to  live,  to  endure,  to  survive.  Somehow,  she  would  make  it 
through  the  torture  and  live,  she  told  herself.  It  could  be  done.  All  she  had  to  do  was  endure  and  she  would  make  it.  At 
least,  that  was  what  she  wanted  to  believe. 

It  was  her  first  taste  of  the  serpent's  tongue  that  made  her  realize  that  she  had  been  fooling  herself.  Terrible, 
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terrible  pain  shot  through  her  like  hot  needles  as  leather  raked  across  her  bare  flesh.  Her  eyes  expanded  as  her  body 
screamed  with  sudden  tension.  She  felt  faint,  and  begged  for  unconsciousness  to  take  her  into  the  dark  pits.  But  it  didn't, 
and  the  serpent  spoke  once  more  as  the  whip  lashed  out  again. ...and  again.  She  screamed,  a  loud,  muffled  scream,  no 
longer  capable  of  hearing  the  sickening  laughter  of  the  monster  tearing  her  to  pieces  with  the  whip.  The  sickening  sound 
of  bare  flesh  being  slapped  echoed  louder  and  louder  in  the  room.  Outside  the  torture  chamber,  the  cold  wind 
lashed  against  the  building,  and  the  night  drew  on  in  horrible  patience. 

The  hour  was  well  past  midnight  when  Cutter  pulled  into  his  driveway  in  Serado.  He  had  stayed  at  the  Fowlers' 
residence  for  two  hours  while  the  lab  team  went  over  the  crime  scene  inch  by  inch.  Feeling  he  had  to  do  something 
besides  watching  someone  else  work,  he  had  gone  to  one  of  the  road  blocks  he  had  ordered  established  and  helped 
monitor  the  traffic.  The  night  air  had  been  close  to  freezing  and  had  taken  a  toll  on  his  strength.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  murders,  he  had  lost  too  many  hours  of  sleep,  and  now  fatigue  was  catching  up  with  him.  Frustrated  that  he  nor  his 
men  had  been  able  to  find  the  girl,  he  decided  on  getting  some  rest.  There  just  wasn't  anything  that  could  be  done 
tonight.  He  would  begin  the  search  again  in  the  morning  personally.  Until  then,  patrols  were  out  in  the  parish,  looking 
for  any  sign  of  the  girl. 

He  killed  the  engine  and  got  out  of  the  cruiser,  bracing  himself  against  the  wind.  He  walked  up  to  his  door, 
searching  a  pocket  for  his  house  key.  He  found  it  and  pulled  the  storm  door  open  and  froze... 

Attached  to  the  doorknob  of  his  front  door  was  a  note.  Curious,  he  reached  down  and  took  the  paper  message 
ofl'of  the  doorknob.  Using  his  flashlight,  he  read  the  contents,  believing  it  might  be  from  Sally.  His  first  thought  had 
been  that  she  must  have  forgotten  to  tell  him  something,  and  had  left  a  message  for  him.  But  he  quickly  learned  that  was 
not  the  case  as  his  eyes  swept  over  the  three  words  : 

I  AM  ONE! 

He  pulled  his  nine  millimeter,  whirling  in  the  same  instant,  searching  the  area  around  him  with  darting  eyes,  gun 
shifting  position  rapidly.  The  possibility  that  someone  could  have  been  hiding  in  the  shadows  made  him  vulnerable  in 
the  light  of  the  doorway,  but  he  could  do  nothing  about  it  at  the  moment.  It  was  obvious  to  him  who  had  been  to  his 
house.  There  was  no  mystery  that  an  enemy  had  left  a  calling  card.  His  heart  beating,  he  realized  that  the  situation  had 
just  taken  on  a  personal  atmosphere  for  him,  and  he  sensed  that  from  now  on  he  would  have  to  watch  his  back. 

Beyond  his  front  lawn,  nothing  was  visible,  no  movement  noticeable.  The  wind  was  howling,  the  cold  air 
stinging  his  bare  ears.  Seeing  that  nothing  was  going  to  step  out  of  the  darkness  to  assault  him,  he  bolstered  his  weapon 
and  unlocked  the  door.  Inside  the  house,  the  warm  air  clung  to  his  cold  frame,  and  he  enjoyed  the  feeling.  Out  of  habit, 
he  searched  his  house  room  by  room.  No  way  was  he  going  to  take  any  chances,  not  with  this  guy  so  unpredictable.  The 
last  thing  he  wanted  was  to  be  surprised  once  he  laid  down  to  sleep. 

He  pulled  off  his  clothes  and  sat  down  in  a  thick  cushioned  chair  in  his  underwear  and  pondered  the  note.  It 
was  all  too  plain  now.  As  a  public  figure,  he  knew  the  killer  knew  of  him.  But  this  had  become  something  personal, 
something  that  wouldn't  end  until  one  of  them  was  dead.  The  killer  had  brought  the  chase  to  his  front  door,  to  where  he 
lived,  and  that  was  like  slapping  him  in  the  face  with  a  glove.  Experience  had  taught  him  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  now 
every  movement  would  have  to  be  taken  with  one  eye  on  the  case  and  one  on  his  back.  He  understood  that  in  the 
psychological  reality  that  possessed  the  murderer,  a  closeness  now  existed  between  the  pursuer  and  the  pursued.  It  was  a 
relationship  based  on  a  pathetic  sense  of  bewilderment  and  insanity.  Suddenly,  every  shadow  was  a  potential  enemy, 
every  sound  a  footstep,  every  thought  one  shared  by  a  madman  stalking  the  darkness  of  his  territory.  There  was  no 
mystery  to  him  that  he  would  have  to  kill  this  man  when  the  time  came,  or  be  killed  in  the  process. 

He  rose  from  the  chair  and  walked  to  his  bedroom,  locked  the  door  and  slipped  into  bed.  Half  an  hour  later,  he 
was  fast  asleep  with  his  Beretta  lying  next  to  him  beneath  the  covers.  Outside  his  window,  down  a  street  a  few  hundred 
yards  away,  a  man  sat  in  an  old,  gray  Ford,  watching  the  house  with  an  intense  stare. 

"I  don't  understand  why  he  came  after  you  so  soon,"  Regina  Watson  told  Cutter  over  the  phone  early  the  next 
morning.  She  had  once  been  his  partner  in  the  Houston  Police  Department,  and  was  considered  an  expert  by  Cutter 
when  it  came  to  the  insane  criminal.  "Sounds  as  if  he  knew  who  you  were  already." 

"Well,  it's  not  like  he  can't  pick  up  a  paper  and  read  who  is  in  charge  of  this  manhunt,"  Cutter  answered. 

"But  you  didn't  challenge  him  directly." 

"Not  in  any  way  that  he  should  have  known." 

"That  means  he's  close  by,"  Regina  said,  a  hint  of  worry  in  her  voice.  "I  would  begin  this  hunt  by  looking  from 
your  inner  circle  out." 

"Are  you  trying  to  tell  me  that  this  guy  might  be  one  of  my  own?" 

"Not  necessarily.  I  simply  mean  he  might  be  close  by." 
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"Then  what  are  you  telling  me?" 

"To  be  very  careful  from  now  on,  Boyd.  It's  plain  to  see  that  this  guy  has  got  your  number.  He  wants  to 
impress  you  with  his  ability  to  take  his  victims  right  under  your  nose  and  get  away  with  it." 
"A  power  trip?" 

"Yes  and  no.  He  wants  to  get  one  over  on  you,  and  be  caught  by  you  at  the  same  time." 
"I  don't  want  to  catch  him.  I  want  to  kill  the  bastard!" 
"That's  not  what  cops  are  supposed  to  say.  Suppose  it's  one  of  your  own." 
"It  leaves  much  to  say  about  trust." 

"Trust  doesn't  mean  a  damn  thing  when  you're  dealing  with  a  madman." 
"I  agree  with  you  on  that  point." 
"Then  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
"I  want  some  help." 

"You  mean  you  want  me  to  come  and  play  sitting  duck  for  your  boy?" 
"You  always  could  read  my  mind." 
"In  more  ways  than  one,  if  you  remember." 
"How  could  I  forget?" 

"Fairly  well  by  the  number  of  times  you've  called  me  on  the  phone." 
"I've  been  busy." 
"With  who?" 

"What  makes  you  think  there's  a  'who'?" 
"I'm  a  cop,  remember." 
"That's  why  I'm  calling." 
"Oh,  I  see.  So  this  isn't  a  personal  call?" 
"About  half  and  half." 
"Liar." 
"It's  true." 
"Liar." 

"Okay.  I  confess.  I  need  your  help." 
"What's  her  name?" 
"Who?" 

"You  know.  The  who  we're  talking  about." 
"Oh,  that  who." 
"Yes." 
"Sally." 

"Sounds  sweet  and  wholesome." 
"Don't  be  mean." 
"I'm  not." 

"You  sound  jealous." 
"Does  it  bother  you?" 
"A  little." 

"Want  to  make  up?" 
"Shake  hands,  you  mean?" 
"No.  The  only  way  you're  capable  of  making  up." 
"I'm  committed  to  this  person." 
"Too  bad." 
"For  me  or  for  you?" 
"For  the  both  of  us." 
"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"Because,  I  remember  what  making  up  meant  in  the  old  days." 
"We  were  a  lot  younger  and  full  of  bravado." 
"And  rot  gut  whiskey  also,  "  Regina  laughed. 
"In  those  days,  I  just  wanted  to  wash  away  the  pain." 
"And  soft  hands  didn't  hurt  the  cause,  did  it?" 
"Not  then." 
"And  now?" 

"I  like  hearing  the  same  voice  on  the  phone  every  night." 
"You  have  changed." 
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"They  call  it  growing  old." 

"I  prefer  to  call  it  maturity." 

"It  works  just  as  well." 

"Then  it  is  over?" 

"What?" 

"The  good  old  days." 

"Not  really.  I  just  traded  some  of  the  bad  ones  for  many  more  of  the  good  ones." 

"Maybe  I  should  come  down  there  and  get  a  taste  of  small  town  life?" 

"I  was  hoping  that  you  would." 

"And  do  a  little  decoy  work  for  you  while  Vm  there?" 

"You  are  good  at  reading  my  mind." 

"Then  it  will  be  like  the  old  days." 

"I  hope  not." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"Because  we  were  usually  bloodied  on  every  case  we  worked  on  like  this." 

"Scars  heal  in  time." 

"Not  all." 

"Only  if  you  don't  let  them." 

"I'll  see  you  soon." 

"You're  still  good." 

"At  what?" 

"Changing  the  subject." 

"It  comes  with  maturity." 

"I  see." 

"Hurry  up  and  get  here.  I  need  your  help." 

"Okay." 

By  six  a.m.,  Cutter  was  heading  through  town  on  his  way  to  meet  with  Rawls  and  some  of  the  other  deputies. 
The  road  blocks  had  turned  up  nothing,  and  a  night  filled  with  worry  and  apprehension  had  done  nothing  to  curb  his 
fatigue.  Knowing  that  time  was  running  out  for  the  girl,  he  planned  to  begin  a  new  search,  starting  at  the  north  end  of  the 
parish  and  sweeping  south,  covering  the  east  and  west  sections  as  the  search  progressed.  Volunteers  from  the  National 
Guard  and  other  law  enforcement  communities  had  volunteered  to  join  in  the  search,  and  Cutter  welcomed  their  help 
eagerly.  He  wanted  desperately  to  save  Dixie  Fowler,  but  there  was  simply  no  traces  of  the  girl  anywhere.  If  the  search 
failed  to  reach  her  in  time,  he  knew  that  the  next  time  he  saw  her  she  would  be  dead.  The  killer  would  not  waste  time  in 
dispatching  her.  It  was  no  mystery  that  everyone  and  his  brother  was  out  searching  for  her.  From  the  killer's  point  of 
view,  a  dead  witness  is  the  best  witness,  and  Cutter  knew  he  wouldn't  be  stupid  and  allow  her  to  live  much  longer.  The 
clock  was  ticking  a  terrible  countdown,  and  the  race  was  on  to  save  an  innocent  life. 

Cutter  met  up  with  Rawls  after  the  search  began.  The  deputy  had  ridden  out  to  the  rendezvous  point  with  Truit 
and  had  gotten  into  the  car  with  Cutter  when  the  latter  arrived. 

"What  happened  to  you  the  other  night  at  the  Fowlers?"  Cutter  asked  Rawls  as  he  drove  down  a  rural  road. 
"When  I  went  back  outside,  you  were  gone." 

Rawls  hesitated  a  moment,  seemingly  embarrassed  by  his  actions.  Cutter  waited  patiently,  not  wanting  to  sound 
pushy.  He  usually  wouldn't  wait  when  he  dealt  with  people,  but  his  and  Rawls's  friendship  had  grown  tighter  over  the 
years.  A  little  slack  was  called  for  in  this  situation. 

"I'm  sorry,  Boyd,"  Rawls  answered,  apologetically.  "I  simply  couldn't  take  what  happened  to  Ray  and  his 
family.  We  grew  up  together  as  boys.  He  was  a  classmate  of  mine  for  years  in  school,  and  when  I  saw  him  lying  there 
on  the  floor  in  his  own  blood,  well  .  .  .  ." 

Cutter  nodded.  "I  understand.  It  happens  to  every  lawman  once  and  a  while." 

"Really?" 

"Yes,"  Cutter  said,  sincerely.  "I've  had  to  walk  out  on  a  crime  scene  more  than  once." 

"I  don't  excuse  my  actions,"  Rawls  answered,  "but  that  makes  me  feel  a  little  better." 

"We're  human  beings,  not  machines.  The  human  mind  wasn't  meant  to  deal  with  that  kind  of  trauma." 

"It's  a  wonder  we  don't  all  go  crazy." 

"Maybe  some  of  us  do,"  Cutter  said,  remembering  what  Regina  had  said. 

"Then  what  happens  to  us?"  Rawls  wanted  to  know. 

"We  turn  into  alcoholics,  drug  addicts,  get  divorced,  abuse  our  wives  and  families." 

"Sounds  like  something  that  happens  in  the  big  city,  if  you  ask  me." 
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Cutter  frowned  and  looked  at  Rawls,  his  gaze  looking  past  the  deputy.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "It  does,  doesn't  it?" 

Rawls  stared  back  at  Cutter,  bewildered  by  the  other's  look.  "What?  Did  I  say  something?" 

"Maybe  more  than  you'll  ever  know,  Paxton." 

"Do  you  want  to  fill  me  in,  because  I  haven't  a  clue  to  my  genius  on  this  one?" 

Cutter  grinned,  but  decided  to  keep  his  thoughts  to  himself  for  the  moment.  "Just  a  thought  that  might  help  us 
solve  this  case.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  thinking  later.  Right  now,  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  office.  There's  something  I 
have  to  do." 

"You're  the  boss,"  Rawls  answered,  confused  a  little  at  Cutter's  sudden  change  of  plans.  "You  lead,  I  follow." 

"Sounds  like  a  good  working  relationship,  doesn't  it?" 

Rawls  grinned  wide.  "You're  not  proposing,  are  you?  Janey  would  get  mad." 

"I  think  you're  safe,  you  asshole,"  Cutter  answered  with  a  grin  of  his  own. 

Ten  a.m.  came  quickly. 

Cutter  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  pinched  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  resting  his  eyes.  A  stack  of  files  sat  on  his 
desk.  Since  he  and  Rawls  had  returned  to  the  office,  he  had  been  going  through  the  files,  searching  for  a  piece  of 
evidence  that  might  give  him  a  clue  as  to  who  the  killer  was.  Regina  had  said  something  to  him  that  had  made  sense. 
She  had  told  him  to  look  for  the  killer  from  his  inner  circle  out.  At  first  he  thought  she  was  just  being  too  cautious,  but 
Rawls  had  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  question  that  lurked  in  his  mind.  Could  the  killer  be  someone  he  knew? 
Could  it  be  a  cop?  It  had  seemed  out  of  the  ordinary  that  the  killer  had  suddenly  taken  an  interest  in  him.  Usually,  they 
waited  until  a  string  of  murders  are  accredited  to  them,  but  this  guy  had  come  directly  to  Cutter  after  the  second  murder. 
It  was  almost  as  if  the  killer  wanted  his  approval  for  his  ability  to  conduct  the  murders  without  being  caught.  If  he 
wasn't  mistaken,  it  seemed  almost  like  a  student  waiting  his  instructor's  approval. 

He  continued  reading.  Out  of  twenty  files,  nothing  had  caught  his  attention  that  would  make  him  suspect  one  of 
his  own.  There  were  three  more  left,  and  it  was  in  the  second  file  that  he  finally  found  what  he  wanted. 

It  was  the  file  of  a  deputy  sheriff,  an  officer  that  had  been  in  the  department  only  two  years.  That  wasn't  what 
Cutter  thought  was  significant,  though.  What  made  his  eyes  expand  and  the  hair  on  his  neck  stand  up  was  the  fact  that 
the  officer  had  previously  served  as  a  police  officer  in  a  large  city,  working  in  the  homicide  division.  Three  of  his  most 
notorious  cases  had  involved  serial  killers. 

Cutter  closed  the  file.  He  inhaled  deeply  and  exhaled  through  his  mouth.  Leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  looked 
out  the  window  at  the  city  of  Serado,  pondering  the  discovery.  Could  it  be  that  Regina  had  been  right  after  all?  Was  it 
possible  that  he  had  overlooked  something,  some  little  tell-tale  sign  that  would  have  indicated  a  problem?  If  his  assump- 
tion was  correct,  then  it  would  make  sense.  Who  could  have  evaded  the  law  better  than  a  lawman? 

He  turned  back  to  his  desk  and  pressed  a  button  on  the  phone.  Moments  later,  his  secretary  answered. 

"Yes,  sir?" 

"Have  you  made  arrangements  for  the  two  people  I  told  you  about?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  took  care  of  that  first  thing  this  morning." 

"Good,"  Cutter  said.  "And  Mary,  don't  say  a  thing  to  anyone.  I  mean  ANYONE." 

"Yes,  sir.  You  can  count  on  me." 

"That's  good." 

Cutter  killed  the  line  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair  again.  His  thoughts  wandered  to  the  girl  the  killer  had  now. 
Where  was  she?  Was  she  still  alive?  Had  he  done  things  to  her  only  seen  in  nightmares?  He  cursed  and  his  hand 
Ughtened  into  a  fist.  Then  a  sudden  thought  popped  into  his  mind. 

Picking  up  the  phone,  he  dialed  quickly  and  waited.  It  was  the  number  of  a  fishing  shop  out  on  Cummings 
Lake  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  parish.  The  phone  rang  four  times  before  a  man  answered. 

"The  Crawfish  Hole,  Tyler  speaking." 

"Hey,  Mr.  Tyler.  This  is  Boyd  Cutter.  How  are  you  today?" 

"Fine,  Boyd,"  the  old  man  answered,  cheerfully.  "Been  doing  well.  What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I  was  planning  on  doing  some  fishing  and  maybe  a  little  hunting  this  winter.  Thought  I  might  try  the  same 
place  that  some  of  my  deputies  had  used.  I  heard  they  had  a  camp  on  the  lake  somewhere  that  they  had  rented  for  the 
season." 

"Not  really  a  camp  out  there,"  old  man  Tyler  said.  "It's  just  a  shack  that  some  of  the  guys  used  to  hang  deer  up 
in.  Last  I  heard,  it  was  about  to  fall  down.  Nobody  ever  goes  back  there  anymore.  It's  been  posted." 

"Who  owns  the  land?" 

"Some  people  from  Indiana  last  I  heard.  Used  to  come  hunting  down  here,  but  I  haven't  seen  them  in  five  years 
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"Has  anyone  else  used  the  place  beside  any  of  my  people  since  then?" 
"Not  that  I  know  of.  Like  I  said,  it's  been  posted." 
"Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  there?" 
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"Sure.  When  you  pass  my  place,  take  a  right  on  Highway  24.  Stay  on  the  road  for  twelve  miles,  then  you'll  see 
a  dirt  road  that  turns  off  to  the  right.  There's  a  water  well  system  that  is  next  to  the  road.  You  can't  miss  it." 

"How  far  back  in  the  woods  is  the  shack?" 

"About  seven  or  eight  miles." 

"Have  you  seen  any  of  my  deputies  in  that  area  lately?" 

"Just  one.  I  know  his  face,  but  I  can't  recall  his  name." 

"When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him  in  that  area?" 

"Why,  just  yesterday.  He  came  by  in  his  old  gray  Ford.  Didn't  stop,  though.  Seemed  as  if  he  was  in  a  hurry." 

"Thanks,  Mr.  Tyler.  You've  been  a  great  help." 

"Hey!  Is  this  about  hunting  or  something  else?" 

"It's  a  surprise.  And  another  thing.  This  is  confidential.  Don't  say  anything  to  anyone  else  until  I  can  talk  with 
you  further.  Understand?" 

"Sure,"  Tyler  answered,  bewildered  by  the  questions.  "I'll  be  here  if  you  want  anything  else." 

"Good  talking  with  you,  Mr.  Tyler." 

Cutter  replaced  the  phone  and  jumped  out  of  his  seat.  He  walked  around  his  desk  quickly,  grabbing  his  jacket 
as  he  rushed  out  the  door.  Mary  was  sitting  at  her  desk,  busy  with  her  work.  She  looked  up  when  he  stopped  at  her  desk 
and  scribbled  a  note.  He  pushed  it  toward  her  and  disappear  out  the  door.  Mary  merely  watched  him  go  in  silence, 
puzzled  by  his  sudden  departure.  She  finally  picked  up  the  note  and  read  it.  Her  heartbeat  increased  as  she  read  each 
word  again. 

His  breath  came  in  great  gasps  as  Cutter  ran  to  his  car.  There  wasn't  much  time.  He  piled  into  the  driver's  side, 
strapped  on  his  seat  belt,  started  the  engine,  and  tore  out  of  the  parking  lot  like  a  demon  driver.  His  heart  pounded  with 
anticipation,  he  reached  down  and  hit  the  siren.  Like  a  madman  on  the  loose,  he  made  his  way  through  town,  heading 
north  to  Cummings  Lake.  Where  he  was  going  was  almost  twenty  miles  away.  Every  second  counted  now.  There  could 
be  no  other  explanation.  The  deputy  Tyler  told  him  about  shouldn't  have  been  in  that  area  unless  .  .  . 

Dammit!  How  could  this  have  happened?  The  man  was  a  cop.  What  the  hell  had  gone  wrong?  What  had  this 
man  endured  to  make  him  go  over  the  edge  that  way?  Now  there  was  no  turning  back.  A  date  with  destiny  had  been  put 
in  progress.  It  was  just  a  matter  of  time  before  he  would  have  to  face  off  with  this  man.  He  knew  that  this  person  had 
gone  past  the  point  of  reasoning.  It  would  be  like  hunting  a  savage  animal,  one  that  would  be  content  in  killing  himself 
if  he  could  take  his  adversary  with  him.  And  Cutter  knew  that  adversary  was  him. 

If  he  did  find  the  girl  at  the  camp,  he  planned  to  get  her  quietly.  The  last  thing  he  wanted  was  to  alert  the  killer. 
That  would  mean  a  confrontation,  which  he  didn't  want.  If  he  tipped  his  hand,  the  killer  would  go  free,  unless  the  girl 
got  a  look  at  his  face,  which  he  doubted  had  happened.  This  guy  was  smart,  besides  being  a  maniac.  He  probably  kept 
his  victims  blindfolded  to  protect  his  identity.  Without  a  witness,  there  would  be  no  case  unless  the  killer  could  be 
identified,  and  Cutter  believed  that  wasn't  going  to  happen.  From  here  on,  he  would  have  to  play  this  guy  for  a  fool,  and 
that  meant  putting  his  life,  or  someone  else's,  on  the  line. 

With  his  lights  killed  now,  he  passed  old  man  Tyler's  place  and  soon  came  to  Highway  24.  Taking  a  right,  he 
stepped  on  the  gas  and  sped  down  the  highway.  Off  to  his  right  was  the  first  sign  of  the  lake.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  he 
was  turning  onto  a  dirt  road  next  to  a  water  well  system.  The  road  wasn't  much  more  than  a  pair  of  tracks  through  the 
woods,  but  he  drove  on  anyway. 

Ten  minutes  later,  he  came  to  a  washed-out  area  in  the  road  that  was  covered  with  pieces  of  wood  and  debris 
that  high  water  had  left  in  its  wake.  Unable  to  continue  by  car,  he  got  out  and  looked  around  for  a  moment,  listening  to 
see  if  anyone  else  might  be  following.  No  sounds  of  a  truck  or  car  was  noticeable,  so  he  closed  the  door  to  the  car  and 
walked  around  to  the  rear.  He  opened  the  rear  compartment  and  reached  inside  and  picked  up  a  M- 16  automatic  rifle.  A 
military  style  belt  with  ammo  pouches  lay  beside  the  rifle.  He  picked  it  up  and  secured  it  around  his  waist.  The  gray 
skies  had  cleared  and  the  midday  sun  had  come  out  bright,  warming  the  air  enough  that  he  decided  to  leave  his  jacket 
behind.  It  would  be  cumbersome  to  move  with  if  it  became  necessary  to  fight  his  way  into  or  out  of  the  area. 

He  closed  the  rear  trunk  and  headed  down  the  road,  stepping  over  debris  as  he  walked.  The  rifle  was  strapped 
across  his  back.  On  his  side  was  the  portable  radio.  A  cord  ran  up  to  the  small  microphone  that  was  clipped  to  his  shirt 
pocket  for  easy  access.  The  situation  he  was  in  was  dangerous.  If  he  found  what  he  hoped  he  would,  there  might  be 
more  surprises  than  he  wished  for.  He  was  alone,  without  back-up.  It  would  be  a  live  or  die  situation  if  he  found  the  girl 
and  the  killer  showed  up.  No  matter.  He  was  committed.  All  that  was  important  was  getting  her  out  alive,  if  she  hadn't 
been  killed  already. 

After  twenty  minutes  of  walking  down  the  road,  he  suddenly  saw  it ...  a  small  shack  sitting  in  the  middle  of  tall 
pines.  It  was  about  fifteen  feet  by  ten  feet,  just  big  enough  to  hang  a  deer  up  to  be  skinned.  Knee  high  grass  stood  all 
around  it,  except  where  the  road  ended.  From  there,  a  trail  went  up  to  the  doorway.  Cutter  looked  down,  gazing  over  the 
road.  From  what  he  could  tell,  the  tracks  were  those  made  by  tires  a  truck  would  use.  Someone  had  driven  down  here  at 
least  once  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  Hunting,  or  bringing  someone  to  a  torture  chamber.  He  glanced  around  quickly, 
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making  his  decision. 

He  took  the  rifle  off  his  back  and  charged  a  round  into  the  chamber.  There  were  thirty  rounds  in  the  magazine, 
enough  fire  power  to  overwhelm  any  madman.  Taking  a  deep  breath,  he  lunged  forward,  running  toward  the  house.  His 
booted  feet  were  quiet  on  the  soft  earth.  As  he  neared  the  door,  his  heart  began  to  pound  harder  and  harder.  Anticipation 
was  growing  more  intense  by  the  second.  Another  few  feet  and  .... 

He  hit  the  door  with  his  foot,  kicking  it  open  savagely.  In  one  smooth  motion,  he  was  inside,  sweeping  left  to 
right  with  the  rifle.  A  terrible  smell  assaulted  his  nostrils  immediately,  and  he  felt  his  stomach  grow  queasy.  The  terrible 
urge  to  vomit  pounded  against  his  resistance.  Any  moment,  he  felt  he  might  lose  it  all.  But  he  hung  on,  startled  by  the 
scene  he  witnessed  a  few  feet  away.  There,  hanging  like  a  slab  of  beef  in  the  middle  of  the  room  was  the  nude  form  of  a 
young  woman,  her  hands  and  feet  tied  with  rope,  her  eyes  and  mouth  covered  completely  with  tape  and  cloth. 

Numb  from  what  he  was  seeing,  he  got  to  his  feet  and  stepped  closer  to  her,  looking  for  some  signs  of  life. 
From  his  first  observations,  he  could  tell  she  had  been  through  hell.  Her  body  was  covered  with  slash  marks,  obviously 
the  work  of  a  whip.  She  was  bloodied  and  dehydrated,  and  her  hands  were  purple  from  lack  of  circulation.  Dried  blood 
trails  were  all  over  her  body,  and  something  else.  He  peered  closer  to  get  a  better  look.  It  looked  like  a  dried,  clear 
liquid.  Then,  it  hit  him.  The  bastard  had  ejaculated  all  over  the  girl's  waist.  Despite  his  anger,  he  made  a  conscious 
effort  to  remember  to  get  a  sample. 

Snapping  out  of  his  trance,  he  set  the  rifle  aside  and  took  out  his  pocket  knife.  He  used  one  hand  to  cut  the  rope 
while  using  the  other  to  hold  her  from  falling.  He  laid  her  down  gently  on  the  floor,  ignoring  the  stench  and  the  flies  that 
buzzed  around  hungrily.  He  removed  the  tape  that  covered  her  mouth  and  opened  her  airway.  Placing  one  ear  against 
her  breast,  he  listened  for  some  sign  of  breathing.  At  first  he  couldn't  tell,  then  .  .  .  there!  A  breath.  It  came  slow  and 
with  effort,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  it.  She  had  breathed  on  her  own.  She  was  alive. 

His  adrenaline  pumping,  he  keyed  the  microphone  on  his  jacket.  The  frequency  had  been  set  so  that  only  he 
and  the  person  he  wanted  to  contact  could  hear  their  conversation. 

"I'm  here.  Sheriff." 

"I  found  her,  Mary!  Get  the  ambulance  moving,  and  keep  it  quiet!" 

Ten-four,  Sheriff.  I  will." 

"Good  girl.  Cutter  out!" 

Cutter  removed  the  blindfold  from  Dixie  Fowler's  eyes.  She  had  been  exposed  to  darkness  for  so  long  that  the 
minimum  amount  of  sunlight  coming  in  through  the  open  door  caused  her  to  keep  her  eyes  closed.  She  tried  to  talk,  but 
her  lips  barely  moved.  Cutter  felt  tremendous  pity  for  the  child.  Not  even  an  animal  deserved  this  kind  of  treatment. 

He  kept  the  rifle  close  by  just  in  case  he  had  company.  If  he  was  correct,  no  one  should  be  expected.  The 
officer  in  question  was  on  duty,  assigned  to  another  section  of  the  parish.  But  he  knew  he  was  dealing  with  a  madman, 
and  those  kind  were  beyond  prediction.  He  had  found  the  girl  alive,  and  he  was  intent  on  keeping  her  that  way  as  long  as 
he  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  stench  of  the  room  was  growing  worse  by  the  second.  He  thought  about  moving  the  girl  outside,  but  it  was 
too  cold  and  he  didn't  want  to  risk  doing  any  further  damage  to  her  already  tortured  body.  If  everything  went  right,  he 
would  be  seeing  an  ambulance  crew  coming  down  the  road  soon.  The  note  that  he  had  given  Mary  was  instructions  to  get 
an  ambulance  crew  to  follow  him  as  far  as  Highway  24.  They  were  to  wait  at  the  water  well  system  until  they  heard 
from  her.  He  had  given  Mary  explicit  instructions  not  to  inform  anyone  else  about  what  he  was  doing.  If  things  ran 
smoothly,  he  would  have  the  girl  in  a  hospital  without  anyone  knowing  it.  For  now,  that  was  how  it  would  have  to  be. 
Even  if  the  man  he  was  after  showed  up  at  the  door  now,  there  wasn't  a  shred  of  evidence  to  use  against  him.  The  only 
way  he  was  going  to  get  this  guy  was  to  catch  him  in  the  act,  and  that  was  where  Regina  would  come  in.  She  had  left 
Houston  during  the  morning  and  would  be  getting  into  Serado  any  minute  now. 

The  sound  of  voices  caught  his  attention.  He  looked  out  the  door  and  saw  four  ambulance  personnel  walking 
down  the  road  carrying  their  gear  and  a  stretcher.  They  had  left  the  ambulance  back  where  he  had  parked  his  car.  A  soft 
moan  came  from  the  girl.  He  looked  down,  seeing  her  lips  quivering.  Tears  formed  in  her  eyes  as  she  struggled  to  say 
something.  Cutter  moved  his  ear  close  to  her  mouth.  The  words  were  barely  audible,  but  she  managed  to  say  the  words 
clearly. 

"Help  .  .  .  me!" 

He  felt  a  lump  form  in  his  throat,  and  tears  formed  in  his  eyes  also.  The  girl's  head  was  cradled  in  his  arms.  He 
pulled  her  closer  to  him,  as  if  he  were  loving  his  own  daughter. 

"Don't  worry,  baby.  I  won't  let  anyone  hurt  you  again  ...  I  swear  it." 

He  felt  a  slight  squeeze  of  her  hand,  as  if  she  were  answering  him.  His  heart  went  out  to  the  teenager,  and  he 
couldn't  contain  himself  any  longer.  The  tears  just  came  and  came,  flooding  down  his  cheeks.  He  found  himself  rocking 
her  like  a  baby,  wanting  to  take  her  pain  away  and  bury  it  in  himself. 

"Don't  worry,  sweetheart,"  he  said  again.  "He  won't  hurt  you  anymore  .  .  .  ." 
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By  two  p.m.,  Cutter  was  back  in  his  office.  He  had  made  arrangements  for  Dixie  Fowler  to  be  taken  to  a 
hospital  in  secret.  The  location  of  the  city  she  was  in  was  unknown  except  by  him  and  the  medical  staff  responsible  for 
her  care.  He  had  briefed  the  ambulance  crew  to  remain  quiet. 

With  the  girl  out  of  harm's  way,  he  was  clear  to  plan  his  trap.  It  would  depend  on  perfect  timing,  but  it  could  be 
done.  The  players  were  all  in  position.  Regina  had  arrived  from  Houston  around  one  p.m.,  and  was  in  her  motel  room 
when  Cutter  got  back  to  his  office. 

"So  I  was  right  about  someone  close  to  you  being  the  guy  we're  after?"  Regina  asked  Cutter  over  the  phone. 
She  was  sitting  on  her  bed  beside  an  open  suitcase,  waiting  for  his  instructions. 

"Yes,  you  were,"  Cutter  told  her. 

"You  got  the  girl  out  alive?" 

"Thanks  to  your  suggestion." 

"It  was  just  a  suggestion.  You  did  the  rest." 

"That  was  the  easy  part.  The  hard  stuff  begins  now." 

"Do  you  think  he'll  take  the  bait?" 

"I  think  so.  If  not,  this  bastard  is  going  to  pay  for  what  he  did  to  those  girls." 

"You're  crossing  the  line  again,  Boyd." 

"No  badge  is  worth  letting  that  animal  go  free." 

"Let  me  work  this  guy.  He's  bound  to  go  for  me." 

"All  right.  But  you  promise  me  one  thing.  If  you  think  for  a  second  you're  in  danger  of  being  hurt,  kill  him, 
and  do  it  fast." 

"You  really  want  this  guy,  don't  you,  Boyd?" 

"If  you  had  seen  what  this  animal  did  to  those  poor  girls,  you  would  shoot  him  on  sight." 

"Let's  get  him,  Boyd.  Let's  get  him  today." 

"I'm  ready  when  you  are." 

Five  p.m.  rolled  around  with  no  progress  in  the  search  for  the  girl,  at  least  according  to  Cutter's  latest  report  to 
the  news  people.  He  allowed  a  shift  change,  informing  the  curious  that  his  men  needed  a  break.  The  officer  in  question 
got  off  duty  around  5:15.  He  changed  into  civilian  dress  in  the  locker  room,  then  clocked  out  and  walked  out  to  an  old 
grey  Ford.  Although  he  lived  to  the  northeast  of  Serado,  he  headed  the  truck  east,  toward  Cummings  Lake.  A  half  hour 
later,  he  was  turning  right  on  Highway  24.  Several  minutes  later,  he  slowed  down.  Up  ahead  was  a  woman  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  waving  him  down.  By  the  look  of  things,  she  had  car  trouble. 

The  officer  pulled  the  truck  up  behind  the  woman's  Buick.  He  killed  the  engine  to  the  Ford  and  got  out.  He 
walked  up  slowly  toward  the  woman,  looking  around  him  as  if  someone  was  watching  from  the  bushes. 

"Hello,  sir,"  the  woman  said,  smiling,  looking  elegant  in  her  pants  suit  and  coat.  The  sun  was  fading  to  the 
west,  and  the  air  was  getting  chilly  again. 

"Hello,"  the  man  said,  his  voice  low  and  passive.  "Having  trouble?" 

"Yes.  My  car  has  decided  that  it  doesn't  want  to  run.  Infernal  machine." 

"They  can  be  quite  annoying,"  the  man  answered,  looking  around  again.  "Maybe  I  can  help  you." 

"Oh,  would  you  please?" 

"No  problem." 

The  officer  nodded  and  walked  around  to  the  front  of  the  woman's  car.  The  hood  was  already  up.  He  peered 
under  the  hood  for  a  moment,  then  came  back  around  to  where  the  woman  was  standing. 

"Looks  like  your  fan  belt  is  broken."  He  nodded  to  his  truck.  "I  can  give  you  a  lift  to  a  parts  store.  It's  just 
about  a  half  hour  away." 

"Oh,  would  you  please?  I  would  appreciate  that  so  much." 

The  man  smiled.  "It  won't  be  a  problem  at  all." 

Following  the  man  to  his  truck,  the  woman  continued  to  thank  him  for  his  trouble.  He  seemed  to  ignore  her 
remarks,  remaining  quiet,  but  courteous.  He  opened  the  door  for  her.  She  got  in  on  the  passenger's  side  and  waited 
while  he  walked  around  to  the  driver's  side  and  got  in.  Still  smiling,  she  seemed  relaxed  and  grateful  that  she  was 
getting  help.  "You  sure  are  a  nice  man  to  help  me  like  this,"  she  said.  "Thank  you  again." 

The  man  didn't  say  anything.  He  remained  quiet  and  stared  off  into  space,  as  if  he  were  listening  to  an  unseen 
voice.  Beside  him,  the  woman  waited  patiently  for  his  reply.  When  he  did  answer,  it  wasn't  with  words. 

"Don't  make  a  move  or  say  anything,"  he  said  suddenly,  pointing  a  .357  Colt  Python  at  her. 

Regina  nodded,  looking  down  the  barrel  of  the  gun.  She  had  seen  what  the  weapon  could  do  to  a  human  body, 
and  it  was  her  intention  to  do  exactly  what  the  man  said.  "I  will,"  she  answered,  pretending  to  be  frightened.  But  it 
wasn't  all  an  act.  The  situation  was  scary.  One  false  move,  and  she  would  be  dead  in  a  second. 

"We're  going  for  a  ride,"  the  man  said.  Lean  down  on  the  seat  face  first  and  put  your  hands  behind  your  back." 
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Regina  did  as  she  was  told.  She  gritted  her  teeth  when  she  feh  the  handcuffs  close  around  her  wrists.  She  was 
now  completely  under  his  control.  Her  life  depended  on  the  predictions  of  what  would  occur  next. 

Once  the  cuffs  were  on,  the  man  started  the  Ford  and  pulled  around  her  car.  He  continued  east,  toward  the  dirt 
road  where  Regina  believed  he  would  take  her  next.  As  the  Ford  faded  down  the  road,  a  camouflaged  figure  rose  from 
behind  some  bushes  where  he  had  been  watching  the  scene.  He  had  a  rifle  with  a  scope  mounted  on  it.  The  man  had 
been  in  his  sights  the  entire  time.  Slinging  the  rifle  across  his  shoulder,  he  keyed  a  hand  mike  on  his  harness. 

"They're  on  the  way." 

A  voice  answered  back.  "Roger." 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  man  with  Regina  pulled  the  Ford  off  Highway  24  and  headed  down  the  dirt  road  toward 
the  shack.  His  demeanor  had  changed  since  he  had  first  stopped  to  help  Regina  with  her  car.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  were 
another  person.  Lying  on  the  seat,  Regina  heard  him  talking  to  the  air,  as  if  there  were  someone  there  listening. 

"I  have  the  last  one,"  he  said  out  loud  to  no  one  in  particular.  "I've  done  it!" 

"Yes,  "  said  a  voice  only  he  could  hear. 

"Then  I  am  now  One!" 

••Yes." 

"Complete." 

"Yes." 

"A  god!" 

"Yes." 

He  pressed  the  Ford  on,  traveling  swiftly  down  the  dilapidated  road.  When  he  came  to  the  washed  out  area,  he 
hit  the  gas  and  sped  across  it,  bumping  his  human  cargo  around  on  the  seat.  To  keep  her  still,  he  held  her  down  with  his 
right  hand  and  drove  with  the  left.  It  wasn't  long  before  he  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 

He  killed  the  Ford  and  bolstered  the  pistol.  Then  he  got  out  of  the  truck  and  grabbed  Regina  by  the  arms  and 
dragged  her  out  of  the  seat  roughly.  She  bit  her  lip  trying  to  play  along  with  him.  The  urge  to  kick  the  hell  out  of  his  leg 
tempted  her,  but  she  restrained  herself.  There  was  still  a  little  further  to  go.  She  had  wanted  it  that  way. 

He  grabbed  her  roughly  by  the  hair  and  pulled  her  along,  laughing  like  a  crazy  man. 

"One,"  he  kept  saying.  "I  am  One!" 

Stumbling  along,  he  pulled  Regina  up  to  the  wooden  door  of  the  shack.  As  he  kicked  open  the  door,  she 
resisted  just  enough  to  make  him  turn  his  back  to  the  interior.  He  grabbed  the  handcuffs  and  began  tugging  her  inside, 
working  his  way  in  backwards.  Finally,  she  gave  into  his  efforts.  Triumphantly,  he  pulled  her  harder  and  threw  her  to  the 
floor.  Smiling,  he  looked  down  at  her  for  a  long  moment,  then  turned  around  expecting  to  see  his  other  bride  still 
hanging  from  the  ceiling.  It  took  a  full  second  for  him  to  register  the  face  staring  back  at  him. 

"What .  .  .  ? 

A  fist  came  hurtling  toward  him.  It  caught  him  right  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  sending  him  hurtling  back  across 
Regina's  outstretched  feet.  He  fell  hard  on  the  floor,  hitting  his  head  against  the  opposite  wall.  The  Colt  Python  went 
sailing  against  another  wall. 

Cutter  kneeled  down  and  used  his  key  to  unlock  the  handcuffs  on  Regina's  wrists,  keeping  his  Beretta  on  the 
man  while  he  did  it.  Regina  sat  up,  rubbing  her  hands  and  wrists. 

"Thanks.  I  needed  that." 

Cutter  grinned.  "You're  the  best.  No  way  would  I  have  allowed  that  bastard  to  cuff  me.  You  were  totally  at  his 
mercy." 

Regina  winked.  "That's  why  they  pay  me  the  big  bucks." 

Cutter  looked  at  her  and  rolled  his  eyes.  "You  wish." 

Suddenly,  the  man  on  the  floor  rose  to  his  feet  so  fast  that  it  caught  both  Cutter  and  Regina  by  surprise.  He 
came  charging  into  Cutter  like  a  wild  animal,  trying  to  bite  and  hit  with  everything  he  had.  Regina  was  knocked  aside, 
and  Cutter's  weapon  fell  to  the  floor,  knocked  away  by  the  charging  man. 

The  man  grabbed  at  Cutter's  eyes,  trying  to  tear  them  out  with  his  fingers.  Cutter  had  him  around  the  head, 
holding  onto  the  man's  hair  and  trying  to  stay  on  his  feet.  The  two  men  struggled  for  a  few  seconds  until  Cutter  got  his 
feet  braced  and  threw  the  man  over  his  right  hip.  The  other  landed  on  the  floor  with  a  thud.  Cutter  backed  up  a  step  and 
then  kicked  the  hell  out  of  his  attacker  with  a  foot  directly  to  the  stomach.  There  was  an  audible  expulsion  of  air  as  the 
man  grabbed  at  his  midsection.  Regina  had  retrieved  the  man's  .357  and  was  holding  it  on  him.  Cutter  had  time  to  pick 
up  his  Beretta.  Together,  the  two  officers  had  the  man  in  their  sights,  ready  to  fire  if  he  tried  anything  else. 

The  man  rose  from  the  floor  slowly,  holding  hist  stomach,  breathing  hard.  His  face  was  distorted  into  a  mask  of 
anger,  bewilderment,  and  insanity. 

"I  am  One,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "I  am  One." 

Cutter  shook  his  head,  keeping  the  Beretta  on  him.  "No,  Davis.  You're  not.  You're  just  plain  dead.  More  dead 
than  the  girls  you  killed." 
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"They  were  mine,"  Davis  said.  "They  belonged  to  me  and  the  Voice." 

"No.  They  didn't.  You  took  them  and  tcilled  innocent  people." 

"I  am  One,"  the  former  police  officer  said,  looking  off  into  the  air  again,  as  if  hearing  a  distant  voice  speaking  to 
him.  "Yes  .  .  .  Yes  ...  I  will  . .  .  Yes  . .  .  Yes." 

Cutter  tightened  his  grip  on  the  Beretta.  He  didn't  like  the  sound  of  Davis's  voice.  There  was  sheer  insanity  in 
the  man's  tone.  Beside  him,  Regina  braced  herself  also.  It  was  coming;  both  could  see  it  clearly. 

"You're  under  arrest,  Davis,"  Cutter  told  him.  "For  the  murders  of  Samantha  Stewart,  Keri  Kistler,  the  Fowlers, 
and  for  the  abductions  of  Dixie  Fowler  and  Officer  Regina  Watson." 

The  change  came  suddenly,  as  was  expected  by  both  officers.  Davis  lunged  toward  Cutter  and  Regina  like  a  mad 
dog,  screaming.  "I  am  One  ...  I  am  ...  !" 

It  was  Cutter  who  cut  him  down  with  three  rapid  rounds  from  his  Beretta.  One  caught  Davis  in  the  chest,  another 
in  the  throat,  and  one  in  the  face.  The  serial  killer  fell  like  a  rag  doll  that  was  let  go  by  a  child's  hand.  He  crumpled  to  the 
floor,  partly  propped  up  against  the  bed  that  he  had  used  to  lay  with  his  brides. 

The  door  to  the  shack  burst  open.  Cutter  and  Regina  both  turned  and  pointed  their  weapons  at  a  camouflaged 
figure  staring  back  at  them  with  wide  eyes. 

"Jesus!  It's  me!" 

Cutter  lowered  his  weapon.  "Dammit,  Paxton.  Don't  you  know  better  than  that?" 

"I  heard  shots  and  came  running." 

Regina  stepped  out  of  the  shack.  The  smell  was  getting  the  best  of  her.  It  was  time  for  some  fresh  air.  The  sun 
had  faded  to  the  west,  and  darkness  was  closing  in  quickly.  But  there  was  enough  light  left  to  see  Rawls's  facial  features. 

"Thanks  for  watching  my  back  when  he  first  drove  up,"  she  told  his  with  a  grateful  smile.  "Having  you  there 
made  me  feel  secure." 

Rawls  pushed  his  hat  back  on  his  head.  "Lady,  you've  got  more  guts  than  any  man  I  know.  No  way  would  I  have 
done  what  you  did." 

Regina  looked  back  at  Cutter  standing  just  inside  the  shack.  "Looks  like  that's  a  consensus  around  here." 

Cutter  shrugged,  throwing  his  hands  out  wide.  "Sorry.  I'm  just  getting  soft." 

Regina  looked  up  to  see  several  officers  approaching  with  flashlights.  She  pointed  to  them.  "Comes  the  cavalry." 

"Just  in  the  nick  of  time,"  Rawls  said,  joked. 

Inside  the  shack.  Cutter  glanced  around  the  interior,  trying  to  understand  the  madness  that  had  occurred  here. 
Davis  had  once  been  a  good  officer  in  Los  Angeles.  His  record  was  spotless  for  over  ten  years,  but  then  it  got  dirty  after 
several  complaints  of  abuse  were  reported.  On  the  phone,  his  former  superior  had  said  that  he  had  suggested  that  Davis 
do  through  stress  counselling,  but  he  had  refused.  The  commissioner  fired  him,  and  he  moved  to  Serado  after  leaving 
L.A.,  settling  down  and  buying  a  ranch  some  miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  city.  Something  had  gone  wrong  with  his 
marriage,  and  he  had  lost  his  wife  and  teenage  children  a  few  years  ago.  But  that  wasn't  why  Cutter  believed  the  man 
went  over  the  edge.  It  had  been  the  cases  he  had  worked  on.  Most  of  his  work  had  been  with  the  Homicide  Division. 
During  his  years  of  service,  he  worked  on  several  cases  involving  serial  killers.  Ironically,  the  pursuer  had  become  the 
pursued. 

It  explained  a  lot  of  things  about  that  inability  of  the  law  enforcement  community  to  capture  the  killer  right  off. 
Davis  had  used  his  badge  to  get  his  hands  on  the  girls.  After  a  check  of  the  records,  he  had  been  on  duty  each  night  of  the 
girls'  disappearances.  He  had  probably  pulled  them  over  and  then  handcuffed  them.  They  were  probably  put  in  the  trunk 
of  his  car  and  then  taken  to  his  hideaway,  where  he  tortured,  then  killed  them.  The  night  of  the  Fowlers'  killing,  he  had 
probably  stashed  Dixie  Fowler  in  his  truck  until  he  could  get  her  back  to  the  shack.  With  the  wind  stirring  through  the 
trees,  it  was  virtually  impossible  for  anyone  to  hear  her  struggling  even  if  they  were  within  ear  shot.  No  one  would  have 
questioned  his  truck  being  there  at  the  residence.  Most  officers  had  scanners.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  find  out  about  the 
killings  and  return  to  the  scene.  Cutter  speculated  that  he  must  have  brought  Dixie  to  the  shack  later  after  he  had  left. 

Regina  stuck  her  head  in  the  doorway  of  the  shack.  "Hey,  let's  get  out  of  here.  Your  guys  can  wrap  this  up.  I 
want  you  to  take  me  to  see  this  Sally  of  yours." 

Cutter  stepped  out  of  the  shack  and  grinned  at  her.  "Damn!  You  are  jealous!" 

"Not  hardly,"  she  shot  back. 

"Yes  you  are." 

A  deputy  handed  Cutter  a  flashlight.  Following  the  beam,  he  and  Regina  started  walking  back  toward  the  main 
road  where  his  car  had  been  parked  by  one  of  his  deputies.  They  continued  the  playful  arguing  as  they  walked.  It  would 
be  a  long  time  before  they  forgot  what  they  had  experienced  in  this  case,  but  they  were  alive  and  had  put  an  end  to  the 
killings.  Back  in  the  shack,  the  killer  lay  as  he  fell,  finally  joined  with  his  brides  in  death.  Directly  above  his  head  on  the 
wall  was  a  plaque  that  had  three  words  written  across  it  in  blood.  It  was  simple  and  to  the  point. 
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Tough  little  fighters  filing  out  of  boxcars 

Clutching  their  ragged  treasures  to  their  chests 

Stumbling  in  the  snow. 

Luckier  than  those  who  came  before. 

The  Liberator  moves  near. 

How  many  of  them  will  last  the  few  weeks  to  safety? 

Tiny,  tortured  bodies,  street  rats  accustomed  to  hunger 

Cling  together  in  the  dark, 

Surviving  on  their  collective  warmth, 

Starving  because  of  their  numbers. 

Where  did  they  come  from? 

Their  individual  stories  lost  now 

In  big,  soulful  eyes  overflowing  with  knowledge  no  child  should  contain. 

Never  doubting  their  wills  to  live. 

Yet  this  is  the  worst  they've  seen. 

Lacking  the  strength  to  rebel 

Living  is  the  only  defiance. 

Stealing  clothes  off  the  dead  to  keep  from  freezing 

And  guilt  eats  up  their  insides 

But  why  do  the  dead  need  warmth? 

Justify  it  to  ease  the  conscience; 

The  only  possessions  mean  life. 

Not  even  livestock  suffer  these  evils 

And  most  of  them  won't  even  be  livestock  by  the  time  the  Liberator 

arrives. 
Few  left  to  tell  the  horror. 
Never  forget  that  atrocity. 

BY  AMY  L.  HANEY 
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Reoelation 

by  Grace 

The  wolf  moved  silently,  the  moonlight  reflecting  off  the  snow  causing 
her  black  fur  to  glisten.  She  moved  steadily,  with  purpose.  It  had  been  this 
way  for  two  months  now.  Each  night  she  made  this  trek,  walking  miles  away 
from  the  safety  of  the  pack.  Wolves  were  not  the  only  predators  and  food  was 
scarce  in  the  winter.  Already,  several  of  her  packmates  were  dead,  victims  to 
some  death  she  did  not  understand.  She  should  have  stayed  with  the  pack, 
but  she  didn't.    Some  deeper  urge  told  her  that  she  must  go. 

She  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  forest  and  now  she  sat.    Ahead  of  her, 
across  a  clearing  of  about  twenty  yards,  was  a  cabin.    There  was  a  light  on 
and  the  wolf  could  see  the  woman  inside.    This  is  what  the  wolf  came  for,  to 
watch  this  woman.   That  deeper  urge  had  told  her  to  come  here.   The  wolf 
did  not  understand  this  urge;  it  was  new  to  her.    For  the  first  years  of  her  life 
she  had  not  felt  it.    Then  it  was  there,  telling  her  to  find  this  woman  with 
whom  she  felt  a  strange  kinship.    It  told  her  how  to  solve  problems  the  rest 
of  the  pack  couldn't.    And  when  the  moon  was  just  a  sliver,  it  pulled  her 
toward  Another  Place  she  did  not  understand.    It  scared  her,  but  somehow 
she  knew  this  woman  could  help  her. 

She  realized  she  had  been  away  from  the  pack  too  long.   She  raised  her 
head  to  the  moon  and  howled,  a  call  to  the  woman  inside.   Then  she  was 
gone. 

Inside,  Basha  shivered,  resisting  the  urge  to  answer  the  wolf's  call.    She 
knew  she  could  not  wait  much  longer.   The  poachers  had  been  particularly 
bad  this  winter.    Already  she  had  lost  a  half  dozen  of  the  wolves  on  her  pro- 
tectorate.   Morgain  and  the  others  would  be  angry  enough  at  that,  but  if  she 
lost  this  one  they  would  be  angry  enough  to  kill. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  moon  would  be  full,  then  she  would  go. 
The  full  moon  gave  her  power,  made  her  warrior's  strength  even  more  potent. 
This  one,  this  wolf  that  sought  her  out  so  regularly,  was  one  of  her   blood. 
She  would  not  fall  to  the  poachers'  bullets  and  she  would  not  be  traumatized 
the  way  Basha  had  been  at  the  revelation  of  what  she  was. 

For  Basha,  the  kidnapping  from  her  pack  had  been  sudden  and  painful. 
She  had  been  hunting  for  her  new  litter  when  Morgain  had  snatched  her. 
She'd  been  taken  away  to  Morgain's  protectorate,  a  cavern  thirty  miles  away. 
There  she  had  been  forced  to  learn  and  accept  what  she  was — a  werewolf. 

She  had  fought,  of  course.    She  was  Wolf,  she  had  cubs  to  feed  and 
protect.    But  in  the  end  they  had  forced  her  into  her  human  form  and  she 
had  been  convinced.  She  looked  at  her  thin  arms  and  legs.    She'd  perfected 
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her  shift  into  this  form,  but  she'd  never  been  truly  comfortable  with  it.    She 
much  preferred  her  four-legged  form,  but  Morgain  didn't  care.    There  were 
more  important  things  than  being  comfortable  in  a  human  body. 
"You  have  to  follow  your  children,  Basha,  and  your  children's  children.    If 
they  are  one  of  us,  you  must  take  them  and  teach  them  what  I  have  taught  you. 
You  must  be  vigilant  in  your  search  because  if  you  don't  get  to  them  in  time,  they 
will  go  mad.    You'll  be  given  an  area  to  protect.    It  must  be  kept  pure  and  free  of 
the  pollution  of  technology  and  civilization.    It  is  the  only  way  our  kind  will  sur- 
vive, if  we  have  these  places  of  refuge  to  flee  to." 

She  had  returned  to  her  pack  (for  she  couldn't  stand  her  human  form)  only 
to  find  her  pups  dead,  save  one.    It  was  from  this  single  pup  that  the  wolf  that 
watched  her  had  been  born.    Basha  had  been  at  the  birth  and  had  not  known  then, 
but  some  sense  that  she  didn't  understand  told  her  that  this  one  had  to  be  watched 
more  closely  than  the  others.    She  knew  this  one's  name.    She  was  Aidlinn  and 
had  been  born  gifted  with  the  Vision,  as  Basha  had  been  gifted  with  the  Warrior's 
strength.    Aislinn  would  be  a  shaman  once  she  understood  what  she  was,  capable  of 
traveling  to  the  spirit  world. 

But  that  was  enough  contemplation  for  tonight.    Basha  had  a  pack  to  pro- 
tect.   She  extinguished  the  light  and  left  the  house.    Then,  under  the  pale  moon, 
she  dropped  to  the  ground  and  changed.    Not  into  her  true-wolf  form,  but  into 
something  bigger.    She  was  the  size  of  a  grizzly,  the  great  Pleistocene  Dire  Wolf, 
solid  black  with  one  white  paw.    Now  she  returned  Aislinn's  howl  with  full  power, 
frightening  the  smaller  creatures  of  the  forest.    As  she  strode  into  the  forest,  she 
was  determined  that  there  would  be  no  death  by  poacher's  bullet  tonight. 

Basha  returned  to  the  cabin  after  dawn.  The  night  had  been  quiet.  At  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  she  resumed  human  shape.  It  was  unlikely  that  anyone  would 
be  around  this  early,  but  it  was  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry. 

In  truth,  few  ever  came  here,  aside  from  Morgain  and  the  rest  of  her 
clanmates.    Her  protectorate  was  located  in  a  remote  area  of  Alaska  that  was  so 
difficult  to  reach  by  land,  few  ever  dared  make  the  trip.    But  occasionally  one  did, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Basha  had  taken  on  the  identity  of  a  research  scien- 
tist.   (She  had  come    to  the  conclusion  that,  much  as  she  hated  it,  her  human  form 
had  its  advantages — being  more  able  to  protect  her  pack  supreme  among  them.) 
Morgain  had  no  problem  getting  her  the  paperwork,  and  she  knew  more  about 
wolves  than  most  people  would  ever  know,  so  the  cover  worked.    Lately,  thanks  to 
the  poachers,  she  had  been  getting  more  company  than  she  wanted.     A  game 
warden  had  come  out  to  talk  to  her  a  few  times,  assuring  her  they  were  working  on 
the  problem.    She  felt  that  she  had  better  ways  of  dealing  with  poachers  than  he 
did,  but  she  had  said  nothing.    She'd  never  caught  one,  but  when  she  did,  she 
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doubted  any  others  would  return. 

She  opened  the  door  to  her  cabin  and  was  greeted  by  Morgain,  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  her  bed,  watching  the  door. 

"Greeting,  Warrior.    How  is  your  pack?" 

"Ahve  and  well.    Yours?" 

That  was  a  joke  between  them.    Morgain  had  no  pack.   Unlike  Basha,  she'd 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  born  human. 

"My  people  are  fine.    1  was  told  you'd  been  having  some  problems  here." 

Basha  nodded.    "These  poachers,  they  have  no  pattern.    1  have  not  found 
them. ..yet.    But  they  will  pay." 

Morgain  studied  her  face,  "1  have  no  doubt  they  will." 

"There  is  a  Mystic  among  the  pack.    She  is  almost  ready  to  come  to  us. 
When  the  moon  is  full,  I  will  call  her." 

"1  will  help  you." 

"No."   The  refusal  was  definite,  without  question.    "She  is  of  my  blood;  1  will 
teach  her.    She  has  come  looking  for  me;  there  won't  be  any  resistance."   Grimly, 
she  remembered  her  own  experience. 

"As  you  will.    If  there  is  nothing  you  need..." 

"There  is  nothing." 

Morgain  nodded,  then  slipped  out  the  door,  leaving  fresh  paw  prints  in  the 
snow. 

The  days  passed  and  night  was  falling.    Luna  covered  the  world  with  her 
light.    Feeling  the  power  inside  her,  Basha  stepped  from  her  cabin.    She  looked  up 
at  the  moon,  filled  to  overflowing  and  smiled.    Tonight  she  would  add  a  new  mem- 
ber to  the  clan. 

Again  as  the  giant  wolf,  she  entered  the  forest.    Tonight  there  would  be  no 
patrols  in  search  of  poachers.    Tonight  she  was  going  straight  to  the  pack-cave  and 
Aislinn. 

She  had  been  in  the  woods  for  only  moments  when  her  supernaturally 
heightened  senses  detected  the  scent.    It  was  distant,  a  true  wolf  would  not  have 
sensed  it,  but  Basha  knew  what  it  was.    It  was  the  one  scent  she  hadn't  wanted  to 
find  tonight.    She  wasted  no  time  on  the  irony  of  the  situation;  instead  she  broke 
into  a  full  run  and  did  not  stop  until  she  had  reached  the  pack-cave... and  the 
poachers. 

There  were  three  of  them,  each  fully  armed  and  aiming  at  the  two  wolves 
that  had  come  out  to  meet  them.    Somehow  they  had  managed  to  find  the  pack 
lair  and  the  alpha  and  his  mate  had  come  out  to  protect  the  others.    Unfortunately, 
the  alpha's  mate  happened  to  be  Aislinn. 
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Even  as  the  wolf,  Basha  retained  her  human  intelligence.    On  any  other 
night,  she  would  have  struggled  to  maintain  the  balance  between  her  animal  rage 
and  her  human  desire  for  caution.    But  this  was  the  night  of  the  full  moon,  her 
birth  sign,  and  no  amount  of  struggle  could  have  contained  her  rage.    She  was 
changing  even  as  the  first  shots  rang  out,  shifting  from  the  massive  wolf  (frighten- 
ing enough  in  its  own  right)  into  the  most  fearsome  of  all  her  forms:  the  towering, 
fully  enraged  werewolf.    She  was  eight  feet  tall,  easily,  with  the  features  of  wolf  and 
woman:  thick  black  fur  covering  her  humanoid  body,  claws  the  size  of  eagle's  talons 
on  her  hands  and  feet,  and  the  head  and  mind  of  a  wolf.   Now  there  was  just  one 
law  she  obeyed:  protect  the  pack.    At  any  cost. 

At  the  sound  of  her  growl,  the  three  men  looked  around,  abject  fear  playing 
across  their  faces.    At  the  sight  of  her,  they  froze,  terror  crippling  their  minds  and 
forbidding  any  action.   The  first  was  easy  work.   A  single  slash  of  her  razor-sharp 
claws  and  his  life  bled  out  of  him  onto  the  snow.    The  sight  of  their  companion 
falling  dead  released  the  other  two  from  their  trance  and  they  ran,  but  it  did  them 
no  good.    She  was  on  one  before  he'd  gotten  farther  than  ten  feet,  leaping  onto  his 
back  and  ripping  at  his  throat  from  behind  with  her  jaws.    His  last  words  may  have 
been  a  plea  for  mercy,  but  they  came  out  only  as  a  pathetic  gurgle,  a  sound  that 
gave  Basha  a  perverse  joy. 

Licking  the  blood  from  her  lips,  she  turned  to  find  the  last  man,  only  to  hear 
his  scream  fade  to  nothing.   The  pack  had  emerged  from  the  lair  and  was  busy 
taking  its  own  revenge  against  one  who'd  caused  it  so  much  death.    Her  blood 
pounded  through  her  body,  making  Basha  slightly  dizzy.    This  was  justice.    Not  jail, 
no  fines,  just  simple  natural  justice.    Slowly,  she  let  herself  slip  back  into  human 
form.   No  other  human  would  be  safe  here  on  this  night,  she  knew.    But  Aislinn 
knew  her  this  way,  and  it  was  Aislinn  she  would  deal  with  while  the  rest  of  the 
pack  feasted  on  its  prey. 

Aislinn  was  standing  alone.    She'd  been  wounded  by  the  poacher's  bullet,  but 
not  killed.    She  didn't  so  much  as  blink  when  Basha  examined  the  wound,  prod- 
ding to  see  how  badly  she'd  been  hurt.    It  was  a  nasty  wound,  but  not  deadly. 
Basha  was  relieved.    She  doubted  very  much  the  bullet  could  have  killed  Aislinn, 
but  young  ones  had  been  known  to  die  from  such  wounds,  especially  if  they  were 
wounded  before  they  were  taught  how  to  use  their  gift. 

Aislinn  looked  at  her,  her  head  cocked  to  the  side  curiously.    Occasionally, 
she  would  shoot  a  glance  to  the  rest  of  the  pack.    Basha  could  feel  her  desire  to 
join  them,  to  stay  where  it  was  safe.    But  it  was  time  to  go. 

Speaking  the  language  of  the  wolf,  she  spoke  to  Aislinn.    "You  must  leave 
them  now." 

"Now?" 

"Yes." 
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Again  she  looked  to  the  pack,  her  brothers  and  sisters  and  longing  filled  her 
eyes.    "Leave.    No  home  then." 

"No.    You  will  live  with  me." 

At  that  Aislinn  looked  hopeful.    "You  help?   Help  understand  the  pull  to  the 
other  place?" 

Basha  nodded.    "Yes.    But  we  must  go  now,  while  the  others  are  busy." 

Slowly,  Aislinn  moved  toward  Basha,  glancing  at  the  others.    Basha  knew 
what  she  wanted.    She  wanted  it  herself,  but  neither  on  them  could  have  it.    It  was 
an  accident  of  birth,  but  it  fell  to  both  of  them.    She  put  her  hand  on  Aislinn's 
head  and  slowly  led  her  away. 

The  game  warden  slowly  shook  his  head.    "I've  never  seen  anything  like  it. 
Those  poor  men... We've  been  finding  pieces  of  them  for  days  now.    I've  never  seen 
a  wolf  attack  like  this  one." 

Basha  lowered  her  head  to  hide  her  smile,  "Will... perhaps  the  pack  decided  it 
had  had  enough  of  their  games.    Wolves  are  very  intelligent  animals,  you  know." 

The  warden  nodded,  "You  don't  have  to  try  to  convince  me;  I  believe  you." 
He  glanced  at  his  watch,  "If  you'll  excuse  me. ..Thank  you  for  helping  us  out  with 
this."   He  smiled  at  Basha,  then  smiled  at  the  young,  pale-haired  girl  who  sat  on 
the  porch  next  to  her,    "And  it  was  nice  to  meet  you  too."    He  threw  Basha  a  grin, 
"You  know,  you  never  told  me  you  had  a  niece." 

Basha  smiled,  "You  never  asked." 

The  man  nodded  and  shook  his  head  again.    "1  still  can't  get  over  what  they 
did  to  those  men." 

She  shrugged.    "Those  three  men  single-handedly  killed  half  of  their  pack. 
Those  pelts  are  probably  hanging  on  the  wall  or  decorating  the  floor  of  some  high- 
class  socialite  somewhere."   She  gave  the  man  a  grin,  "At  least  the  pack  ate  the 
men  they  killed  and  didn't  waste  them." 

The  warden  grimaced  slightly  and  gave  Basha  a  frightened,  disturbed  look. 
Then,  he  nodded  slightly,  tried  to  smile,  and  practically  ran  to  his  truck.    Basha 
smiled  to  herself,  certain  that  she'd  finally  get  back  the  solitude  she  loved  and 
needed  to  train  Aislinn.    Turning  to  the  girl  she  said,  "All  right,  first  lesson  .  .  ." 
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A  candle  flickers, 

a  storm  rises, 

the  Shadows  come 

out  to  dance. 

Through  the  trees 

they  whisper, 

the  gathering  maelstrom 

animates  skeletal  branches 

that  claw  toward 

the  mocking  moon  above. 

Fading  in  and  out 

of  existencewith  each 

spear  of  lightening, 

the  dark  wraiths 

dance  their  cryptic  dance, 

as  they  have  done 

since  time  was 

in  His  infancy 

Whirling  faster  and  faster, 

their  frantic  dance 

builds  to  a  silent,  inky  crescendo, 

the  stormy  vortex 

echoing  tlie  urgent  motions 

of  the  lithe  spirits. 

Suddenly,  the  clouds  part 

and  the  moon  grins  down. 

Like  water  flov\dng 

into  cracks  of 

long  parched  sand, 

the  Shadows  melt 

back  into  the  forest, 

taking  the  secrets 

of  Antiquity  with  them. 
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YlSIOMS  Or  THf  ?AST 

by  Shannon  L.  Rachal 

It  seemed  to  be  a  fairly  normal  day  for  Glenn  Davis,  a  junior  at  St.  Thomas  University. 
He  had  followed  his  usual  routine  of  going  to  class,  visiting  with  his  girlfriend,  and  was  now  at 
work.  He  worked  nights  at  a  local  restaurant  to  earn  a  little  pocket  money  and  save  up  for  after 
college.  It  was  just  after  closing  and  one  of  the  waitresses,  was  about  to  begin  her  long  walk 
home  when  Glenn  stopped  her  and  insisted  that  he  give  her  a  ride  home.  He  had  two  sisters, 
which  gave  him  this  "big  brother"  mentality  when  it  came  to  most  women,  especially  if  they 
were  his  friends.  He  would  never  let  his  sisters  walk  home  alone  at  night,  so  he  wasn't  about  to 
let  his  co-worker  do  it. 

After  he  had  dropped  her  off  he  took  a  different  route  home  down  Magnolia  St.  instead  of 
his  usual  way  down  Third,  which  was  now  about  six  blocks  out  of  his  way.  Just  after  he  turned 
onto  Magnolia,  Glenn  noticed  a  large,  filthy  looking  man,  with  a  scraggly  beard  and  mustache, 
torn  jeans,  and  a  t-shirt  that  he'd  probably  been  wearing  for  months  (if  not  years).  He  was 
pulling  something  or  someone  out  of  the  back  seat  of  a  beat-up  old  Chevy  and  was  dragging  it 
toward  the  front  porch  of  a  really  old  two  story  house  that,  from  the  looks  of  it,  hadn't  been  lived 
in  for  at  least  twenty  years.  Just  before  he  started  up  the  steps  the  man  lifted  the  bundle  and 
Glenn  was  able  to  tell  that  what  the  man  was  dragging  was  a  girl.  He  could  tell  because,  as  the 
man  flung  her  over  his  shoulder,  her  hair  fell  down  his  back.  As  he  reached  the  front  door  he 
suddenly  turned  and  glared  at  Glenn  with  a  crazed,  evil  look  that  made  the  hair  on  the  back  of  his 
neck  stand-up.  With  this  Glenn  floored  it  and  almost  hit  a  car  that  was  crossing  the  intersection. 
After  he  came  to  a  complete  stop  and  his  heart  finally  settled  back  into  his  chest  instead  of  his 
throat,  he  checked  his  rear-view  mirror  to  see  if  the  man  was  following  him  or  if  he  had  gone 
inside.  As  he  looked  in  the  mirror  he  saw  the  girl  run  out  the  front  door  and  the  man  rush  out 
behind  her.  As  she  stumbled  down  the  steps  he  grabbed  her  by  her  hair  and  tried  to  pull  her  back 
into  the  house.  But  she  was  kicking  and  swinging  her  arms  and  legs  so  much  that  the  man 
grabbed  a  stone  from  the  old  flower  bed  and  hit  her  across  the  back  of  the  head.  With  the  swift 
blow  from  the  stone  she  slumped  over  like  a  rag  doll  and  the  dirty  looking  madman  dragged  her 
limp  body  back  into  the  house.  As  the  door  slammed  shut,  Glenn  jumped  as  though  he  had  been 
woken  from  a  nightmare,  but  from  the  pain  in  his  arm  where  he  pinched  himself  he  was  sure  that 
he  was  really  awake.  He  just  sat  there  for  what  felt  like  an  eternity  trying  to  grasp  the  reality  of 
what  he  had  just  witnessed.  Immediately  he  drove  to  a  convenience  store  down  the  street  and 
called  the  police. 

"911.  What's  your  emergency?" 

"I  just  witnessed  a  murder!  A  least  I  think  it  was  a  murder.  You  gotta  come~a  girl's  in 
trouble!" 

"Calm  down,  sir.  What's  the  address?" 

"I  don't  know!  It  happened  at  an  old  house  on  Magnolia  about  two  blocks  from 
ah. ..ah. ..Jackson!  Hurry,  she  might  be  dead!" 

"Sir  I  must  have  an  address." 

"LOOK,  I  JUST  SAW  A  GIRL  GET  HER  HEAD  BASHED  IN!  I  WASN'T  WORRIED 
ABOUT  WHAT  THE  DAMN  ADDRESS  WAS;  I  JUST  WANTED  TO  GET  HER  SOME 
HELP!" 

"Sir,  please  calm  down.  I'll  send  a  police  car  and  an  ambulance  to  the  scene.  I  just  need 
you  to  go  and  wait  for  the  officers  at  the  house  so  they  can  find  it.  OK?  What  kind  of  car  do  you 
have?" 

"OK  sure  just  hurry!" 

"What  kind  ..." 
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"A  silver  Camero." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  I'll  send  someone  right  away." 

Quickly  Glenn  jumped  in  his  car  and  flew  back  down  Magnolia,  but  as  he  approached  the  comer 
by  the  house  he  began  to  get  afraid.  He  was  afraid  that  the  madman  would  see  his  car  and  come  barrel- 
ing out  of  the  house  with  a  bat  or  a  gun. 

"Where  the  hell  are  they?"  said  Glenn,  eagerly  looking  at  his  watch. 

"Every  time  you  need  a  cop,  they're  never  around,  but  try  to  have  a  little  fun  and  the  whole  damn 
police  force  is  breathing  down  your  neck! 

"Shit!  I  wish  they  would  hurry  up.  She's  probably  dead  by  now!" 

Just  as  he  said  that  he  heard  the  sirens  coming  down  the  street.  As  they  came  into  view  he  started 
flashing  his  lights  so  they  would  know  where  to  go.  As  the  police  car  screeched  to  a  halt,  a  large  officer 
jumped  out  and  raced  to  Glenn,  who  had  gotten  out  of  his  car. 

"Are  you  the  man  who  called?" 

"Yes  sir!  I  saw  a  man  dragging  a  girl  into  that  house.  Then  a  few  minutes  later  she  came  running 
out,  he  grabbed  her  by  the  hair,  and  hit  her  across  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  stone  from  the  flower  bed." 

"Stay  here.  You  two  go  around  back.  You,"  he  said  pointing  to  the  medics,  "bring  the  gurney 
and  follow  me." 

Once  in  the  house,  the  officer  checked  all  the  rooms,  both  upstairs  and  down— looking  for  the  girl 
and  the  man  but  found  no  one.  As  he  and  the  others  came  out  of  the  house,  looking  very  disappointed, 
Glenn  rushed  up  and  asked,  "Where's  the  girl?  Is  she  all  right?" 

"Son,  are  you  sure  this  was  the  house?" 

"I'm  positive.  I  saw  a  girl  run  out  of  that  door  and  get  hit  right  there!  Right  there!  She's  got  to 
be  in  there!  I  know  what  I  saw!" 

"Could  you  please  come  with  me  to  the  station  and  make  a  statement?" 

"Sure.  What  about  my  car?" 

"You  could  leave  it  here.  We'll  bring  you  back  when  we're  done.  OK?" 

"I  guess  so.  I  don't  think  I  really  have  another  option." 

After  they  got  to  the  police  station,  he  repeated  his  story  about  ten  times  to  six  or  seven  different 
officers. 

"Mr.  Davis  you  said  that  you  saw  the  girl  run  from  the  house  in  your  rearview  mirror?" 

"Yes." 

"You  also  saw  her  get  struck  across  the  back  of  the  head  in  your  rear  view  mirror?" 

"Yes.  Yes,  sir,  I  told  you  already  after  he  looked  at  me  I  panicked.  I  floored  it,  almost  ran  into 
another  car  in  the  intersection,  checked  the  mirror  to  see  if  he  was  following  me,  and  that's  when  I  saw 
her  run  out  of  the  house  and  get  hit." 

"Glenn,  don't  get  so  jumpy.  I  know  you're  tired  but  we  have  to  make  sure  that  you're  telling  us 
the  truth.  When  we  went  in  the  house  there  wasn't  any  evidence  that  anyone  had  been  in  there  for  a  good 
while." 

Next  door  two  other  officers  including  Patrick  Roberts,  the  brother  of  one  of  Glenn's  friends, 
watched  and  listened  to  Glenn's  answers. 

"I  think  he's  telling  the  truth.  His  story  hasn't  changed  one  iota  since  we  brought  him  in," 
Patrick  said  as  he  turned  to  the  other  officer  in  the  room. 

"Do  you  want  us  to  let  him  go?" 

"Yeah,  but  I'll  tell  him.  I  want  to  let  him  know  that  we  will  do  a  follow  up  tomorrow.  I  think  that 
if  he  sees  someone  he  knows,  it  will  ease  his  nerves." 

As  the  door  opened  Glenn  was  relieved  to  see  a  familiar  face  walk  in. 

"Hi,  Patrick.  It's  sure  nice  to  see  a  friendly  face....  Am  I  going  to  be  arrested?" 

"No,  no.  We  just  had  to  make  sure  you  didn't  change  your  story,  that's  all.  Look,  I  know  that 
you  are  worried  about  the  girl  you  saw  and  I  just  want  you  to  know  that  tomorrow  I  will  personally  go 
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back  to  the  house  and  do  a  follow-up.  Although  I  doubt  I"ll  find  anything,  you'll  be  the  first  to  know  if  I 
do.  So  try  to  get  some  sleep  and  don't  worry.  We'll  get  this  cleared  up.  OK?" 

"Yeah,  I  guess  so.  Thanks." 

As  Glenn  drove  back  to  his  dorm  room  the  sun  was  just  starting  to  turn  the  sky  orange.  It  was 
about  5:30  when  he  stumbled  in  and  fell  onto  his  bed,  clothes  and  all.  He  tried  to  get  some  sleep,  but 
every  time  he  would  close  his  eyes  he  would  see  the  girl  being  hit  across  the  back  of  the  head  or  the  mad 
man's  hideous  glare  piercing  his  soul.  About  8: 15  he  heard  his  roommate  get  up  and  leave.  For  the  next 
several  minutes  he  laid  there  and  tried  to  decide  if  he  was  going  to  class  or  not;  the  next  thing  he  knew, 
he  turned  over  and  his  clock  said  3:53. 

"I  guess  I  won't  be  going  to  class  today,"  Glenn  said  as  he  dragged  himself  out  of  the  bed. 
About  that  time  Mark,  his  roommate,  came  in. 

"What  happened  to  you?  You  look  like  hell!" 

"I  know.. .You  won't  believe  what  happened  to  me  last  night." 

"What?"  Mark  said,  eagerly  sitting  on  the  end  of  his  bed,  waiting  for  Glenn  to  tell  him  about  a 
wild  party  or  some  other  torrid  tale. 

But  to  his  displeasure  it  wasn't  a  pleasant  story  at  all.  After  Glenn  finished  Mark  just  sat  there 
for  a  few  minutes  dumbfounded.  Finally  he  asked,  "What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Wait.  That's  all  I  can  do,  at  least  for  now.  Until  I  hear  from  Patrick,  I  won't  know  what  I  need  to 
do  and  even  then  I  don't  know  if  I'll  be  able  to  do  anything." 

"It  must  be  rough.  I  know  I'd  probably  by  climbing  the  walls." 

"Well,  I  would  be  but  I'm  too  tired  to  try  and  too  shocked  to  care  about  sleep." 

"I  can  imagine.  Hope  called  earlier.  I  told  her  you  were  asleep  but  I  would  tell  you  she  called." 

"Thanks." 

After  Glenn  took  a  shower  and  called  Hope,  he  called  the  police  station  but  Patrick  was  out. 
Disappointed,  he  left  and  went  to  meet  Hope.  That  night  they  opted  to  stay  in,  and  Glenn  again  had  to 
sort  through  his  horrid  tale  of  the  events  of  the  night  before. 

"How  are  you  holding  up?  You  must  be  so  worried." 

"I  am.  But  I'll  be  fine  as  long  as  you  stick  by  me." 

"Always." 

About  three  days  later  Glenn  finally  got  in  touch  with  Patrick. 

"What  did  you  find  at  the  house?  Did  you  find  her?" 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  don't  think  anyone's  been  in  there  for  at  least  twenty  years." 

"There  has.  I  saw  them  Tuesday  night.  I  know  I  didn't  dream  the  whole  thing!  Maybe  you  need 
to  take  a  dog  to  the  house." 

"I  don't  think  that  that  would  do  any  good.  There  just  isn't  anything  there  to  find.  I'm  sorry." 

"But..." 

"Look,  we  can't  look  for  something  that's  not  there.  We  don't  even  have  enough  money  or  man 
power  to  investigate  the  hundreds  of  other  crimes  that  we  can  prove,  let  alone  spend  time  on  dead  ends  or 
long  shots.  I'm  sorry;  you've  just  got  to  accept  the  fact  that  you  didn't  see  what  you  think  you  saw." 

"Sure.  Whatever... Well,  thanks  for  you  time." 

As  the  weeks  went  on,  Glenn  just  couldn't  keep  the  murder  out  of  his  thoughts.  Hope  was 
beginning  to  really  worry  about  his  health,  so  she  suggested  that  he  go  talk  with  someone  or  try  to  write 
down  what  he  saw  as  a  way  to  get  over  it  and  get  back  to  normal.  She  just  didn't  want  his  health  to 
suffer  any  more  than  it  already  had,  because  she  was  afraid  he  would  end  up  in  the  hospital.  Reluctantly 
he  agreed,  and  the  next  day  he  started  to  go  to  the  campus  counselor's  office  but  changed  his  mind.  He 
just  couldn't  bear  to  go  through  that  whole  long  story  again,  so  he  went  to  the  library.  He  figured  that  if 
he  could  dig  up  enough  information  on  that  house  maybe  Patrick  would  re-open  the  case.  Over  the  next 
few  weeks  he  spent  every  free  moment  he  had  in  the  library  searching  for  articles  in  old  papers  about  the 
house  on  Magnolia  St.,  desperately  trying  to  find  out  anything  he  could  that  he  could  to  get  the  case  re- 
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opened.  As  he  searched  through  the  miles  and  miles  of  microfilm  he  began  to  wonder  if  his  efforts  were 
in  vain,  but  something  in  the  back  of  his  mind  would  not  let  him  give  up.  It  was  as  if  on  some  cosmic 
level  he  knew  that  he  was  going  to  find  something.  Then  just  as  he  was  about  to  give  up  for  the  day, 
something  caught  his  eye  and  he  backed  up  the  film.  There  on  the  screen  was  something  that  made  his 
skin  crawl. 

"It's  her!  That's  the  girl  I  saw  at  the  house  that  night.  I  can't  believe  I  found  her!"  he  thought  to 
himself,  trying  to  be  inconspicuous  in  his  excitement. 

The  write-up  under  the  picture  said: 

Local  girl,  Marty  Fredricks,  missing  since  Sunday  Oct.  12. 
Last  seen  leaving  the  St.  Thomas  library  at  approximately  6:30  P.M.  Police 
speculate  that  while  walking  home  from  the  library  she  was  abducted  somewhere 
between  the  corners  of  Texas  and  Kirby  and  Line  and  Kirby.  They  believe  that  she 
was  forced  into  a  vehicle  of  some  type  while  walking  home.  They  came  to  this 
conclusion  when  her  purse  and  notebook  were  found  under  a  hedge  by  a  child 
walking  home  from  school. 

As  he  read  this  his  skin  crawled  with  fear  for  her  and  anticipation  at  the  thought  of  finding  some  form  of 
concrete  proof.  Quickly  he  went  to  the  filing  cabinet  and  pulled  all  the  rolls  of  microfilm  for  the  Lake 
Christopher  Post  that  were  dated  right  after  the  one  that  he  already  had.  With  excited  fingers  he  quickly 
loaded  the  new  film  and  searched  roll  after  roll  until  he  found  the  follow-up  story  about  Marty  in  the 
October  25  edition.  It  read: 

LOCAL  GIRL  PRESUMED  TO  BE  A  RUNAWAY. 

Local  authorities  have  closed  the  case  on  missing  teenager  Marty  Fredricks.  On 
Oct.  14  we  reported  that  the  police  were  investigating  her  possible  abduction 
from  the  Highlands  area.  As  of  yesterday,  the  police  have  officially  changed  the 
case  to  that  of  a  runaway  due  to  lack  of  evidence  to  prove  otherwise.  "We  can't 
waste  time  and  money  investigating  a  dead  end  case,"  said  the  detective  in 
charge  of  the  case.  "As  a  father  myself,  I  can  sympathize  with  the  girl's  parents,  but 
we  just  can't  spend  any  more  time  or  man  power  on  this  case." 

Quickly  he  jotted  down  the  necessary  information  to  give  the  reference  desk  worker  and  rushed  to  the 
desk  with  the  film  in  hand  to  get  a  copy  of  the  articles.  After  he  got  the  copies,  he  went  back  to  his  room 
and  wrote  out  exactly  what  he  had  seen  on  his  way  home  that  fateful  night  over  a  month  ago.  When  he 
had  finished  typing  his  statement  he  went  to  Hope's  and  filled  her  in  on  what  he  had  found. 

"That's  great!  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  looking  this  happy  about  something.  I  thought  you  would 
never  regain  your  old  spark.  I  mean,  it's  not  back  completely,  but  at  least  you're  not  as  depressed  as  you 
were." 

"Thanks.  I  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done  without  your  support." 

"You're  welcome,  and  you  never  have  to  worry  about  not  having  support  because  I  will  always 
stand  behind  you  decisions.  As  long  as  they  don't  get  anyone  hurt."  she  said  with  a  sly  grin  on  her  face. 

"There's  only  one  problem.  I  don't  have  any  information  about  the  house  and  what  I  do  have 
took  place  about  four  streets  over  from  Magnolia  on  Kirby.  I  doubt  if  Patrick  will  take  it  too  seriously  if 
I  don't  find  a  connection  between  the  two." 

"Well,  one  of  my  professors  is  a  real  history  buff.  Especially  when  it  comes  to  local  history.  I'm 
sure  if  there's  any  history  about  that  house  he  would  know." 

"Great!  You  think  he'll  help  us?" 

"I  don't  see  why  he  wouldn't.  Any  time  we  don't  want  to  take  notes  in  class  someone  just  asks 
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him  a  question  about  anything  and  off  he  goes.  He  loves  to  talk  about  local  history,  so  I  don't  think  it 
will  be  a  problem." 

The  next  morning  Glenn  and  Hope  went  to  Dr.  Andrews'  office  to  see  if  he  could  be  of  some 
assistance. 

Knock,  knock! 

"Come  in!  Good  morning,  Ms.  Whitney.  What  can  I  do  for  you  this  morning?" 

"Well,  I  don't  need  anything,  but  my  boyfriend  needs  some  information  on  a  local  house." 

"What  do  you  need  to  know?" 

"Well,  sir,  about  a  month  ago  I  witnessed  a  crime  on  my  way  home  from  work  and  when  the 
police  investigated  they  found  no  evidence  to  support  what  I  saw.  So  I  thought  that  if  I  found  out  about 
the  history  of  the  house,  that  that  along  with  what  I  found  out  about  the  girl  I  saw  might  be  enough  to 
convince  the  police  to  re-open  the  case." 

"I  see  and  do  you  know  the  address  of  the  house?" 

"No,  sir.  I  was  so  frightened  by  what  I  saw,  that  all  I  wanted  to  do  was  get  help.  I  didn't  even 
think  about  the  address,  but  I  will  never  forget  what  it  looked  like  or  where  it  is  located." 

"Well  where  exactly  is  it  located  Mister  .  .  .?" 

"Glenn  Davis.  It  was  about  two  houses  down  on  the  left  from  the  corner  of  West  70th  and 
Magnolia.  It  looked  like  it  had  been  abandoned  for  a  very  long  time." 

"I  think  I  know  what  house  you  are  talking  about."  said  the  doctor  as  he  turned  and  started  rifling 
through  a  file.  "Is  this  the  house  you  saw?" 

"Yes!  Yes,  that's  the  house.  What's  so  historic  about  that  house?" 

"For  one  thing,  it  was  built  during  the  Civil  War,  but  it  is  most  commonly  known  as  a  haunted 
house." 

"Haunted  house?"  said  Hope  with  a  look  of  intrigue  on  her  face. 

"Yes,  a  haunted  house.  The  residents  of  that  area,  especially  the  children,  claim  to  have  seen 
ghosts  on  the  porch  and  in  the  windows  of  that  house.  It  is  said  that  an  escaped  criminal  once  used  the 
house  as  a  hide-out,  but  when  the  police  went  to  apprehend  him,  he  had  already  cleared  out  leaving  only 
an  old  beat  up  Chevy  in  the  yard." 

"Whatever  happened  to  him?" 

"He  got  away.  The  police  tried  to  find  him  in  the  woods  just  outside  the  city  limits,  but  he  just 
seemed  to  disappear." 

"May  I  have  a  copy  of  what  you  have  about  the  house?" 

"Certainly.  I  hope  it  will  be  of  some  use  to  you." 

"I'm  sure  it  will,  and  thank  you  for  your  time  and  help." 

As  they  left  Dr.  Andrews'  office,  Glenn  kissed  Hope  good-bye  and  told  her  that  he  would  see  her 
later.  Then  he  rushed  to  the  police  station  to  talk  to  Patrick  about  what  he  had  found. 

Trying  not  to  look  nervous,  Glenn  knocked  on  Patrick's  office  door,  anxiously  awaiting  acknowl- 
edgment. 

"Come  in!"  said  Patrick  in  this  booming  voice  that  echoed  in  Glenn's  ears  like  an  iron  ball 
demolishing  a  building. 

"Hi,  Glenn.  What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I  have  some  new  information  about  what  I  saw  for  you." 

"I  thought  I  told  you  that  we  didn't  have  enough  to  go  on..." 

"I  know;  just  bear  with  me.  I  thought  about  what  you  said.  So  I  went  to  the  library  and  did  some 
digging  about  the  house  but  came  up  empty-handed.  At  least  I  thought  so,  until  I  accidentally  came 
across  an  article  about  the  girl  that  I  saw  that  night.  I  did  a  little  more  digging  and  found  a  follow  up 
article  about  her  and  copied  both.  I  also  typed  up  everything  I  saw  that  night.  Then  I  went  and  talked  to 
a  local  historian  and  discovered  that  the  house  was  known  as  a  haunted  house.  Also,  it  was  located  just 
four  streets  over  from  where  the  girl  was  abducted.  I  thought  that  maybe  you  could  at  least  look  at  the 
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information  that  I  iiave  gathered  and  see  if  it  is  useful  enough  for  you  to  re-open  the  case." 

"Thanics,  I'll  look  over  everything  later." 

"Thanks  a  lot,  Patrick.  I  really  appreciate  your  help  and  understanding." 
Once  Glenn  got  back  to  his  car  he  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  but  he  still  felt  worried  about  what  his 
research  would  uncover. 

As  Patrick  tried  to  make  a  dent  in  the  pile  of  folders  on  his  desk,  he  kept  thinking  back  to  what 
Glenn  had  told  him.  The  more  he  tried  to  concentrate  on  his  work,  the  more  his  thoughts  wandered  back 
to  the  folder.  Finally  his  curiosity  got  the  best  of  him  and  he  read  Glenn's  account  of  the  events  he  had 
witnessed,  as  well  as  the  other  documents  that  he  had  gathered  about  the  girl  and  the  house.  After  he 
finished,  Patrick  felt  that  he  had  to  investigate  the  case  further  to  discover  the  connection  between  the 
girl,  the  events  that  Glenn  had  witnessed,  and  the  mysterious  house  on  Magnolia.  So  he  quickly  left  the 
station  and  headed  to  the  house.  Once  there,  he  carefully  pried  the  old  door  open.  As  he  put  his  shoulder 
up  against  the  door,  the  rusty  hinges  squeaked  in  agony  with  every  inch  they  were  forced  to  move,  for 
they  had  been  dormant  for  many  years  before  they  were  forced  open  that  fateful  night  a  month  ago.  As 
he  entered  the  house,  he  had  to  fight  his  way  through  a  jungle  of  cobwebs  down  a  small  entrance  hall, 
carefully  watching  his  step  so  as  not  to  fall  through  the  floor  that  had  once  been  a  beautiful  sturdy  floor 
probably  covered  by  fine  rugs.  To  his  left  was  a  large  room  with  nothing  but  peeling  wallpaper  hanging 
by  its  last  inch  of  glue  to  the  weather  swollen  walls.  To  his  right  was  what,  at  one  time,  must  have  been 
the  living  room.  It  had  a  few  old  crates  on  the  floor  and  an  old  feather  mattress  left  by  previous  owners. 
Also  on  the  floor  were  leaves  that  the  wind  had  blown  in  through  a  window  that  had  been  broken  by 
mischievous  neighborhood  children  over  the  years.  As  Patrick  further  dug  around  through  the  leaves, 
something  under  a  pile  by  one  of  the  crates  caught  his  eye.  Quickly  he  moved  the  leaves  out  of  the  way 
and  revealed  a  beer  can,  which  was  odd  because  no  one  had  lived  in  this  house  for  twenty  years.  This 
was  even  stranger  because  this  can  was  for  a  brand  of  beer  that  wasn't  even  made  any  more.  He  knew 
this  because  his  father  used  to  drink  that  brand  until  it  went  off  the  market.  Because  of  this  discovery  he 
knew  that  someone  had  to  have  been  in  the  house  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  which  totally  blew  the  police's 
excuse  for  not  investigating.  He  carefully  picked  up  the  can  with  his  pocket  knife  and  quickly  took  it 
back  to  his  car.  When  he  got  to  the  station  he  took  the  can  straight  to  the  lab. 

"I  want  this  analyzed  and  the  results  in  my  office  immediately,"  he  said  to  the  technician  in  the 
lab. 

In  his  office  he  went  back  through  the  information  that  Glenn  had  brought  to  him  and  discovered 
that  Marty  Fredricks  had  disappeared  fifteen  years  ago.  About  an  hour  later  the  lab  results  were  deliv- 
ered to  his  office. 

Subject:  Can 

Age:  approx.  15-16  yrs. 

Test  results:  One  identifiable  fingerprint  belonging  to  a  Lawson  Donavan 

Patrick,  upon  reading  this,  immediately  entered  Lawson  Donavan's  name  into  the  computer.  After  a  five 
or  six  minute  search,  the  computer  revealed  a  rap  sheet  about  a  mile  long  with  convictions  for  murder, 
robbery,  and  car  theft.  He  also  discovered  that  Lawson  had  died  three  years  ago,  in  prison,  from  a  heart 
attack.  Even  though  he  had  discovered  that  the  man  Glenn  might  have  seen  was  dead,  he  still  needed  to 
have  him  identify  Lawson  in  a  group  of  photos.  So  he  searched  through  the  photo  records  and  found 
Lawson's  mug  shots.  Then  he  called  Glenn  and  about  twenty  minutes  later  he  arrived. 

"What  did  you  find  out?" 

"Well,  I  went  to  the  house  and  looked  around.  While  I  was  there  I  accidentally  found  some- 


thing." 


"What?!"  Glenn  said  anxiously. 
"A  beer  can." 
"What's  so  great  about  a  beer  can?" 
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"It  is  a  can  that  hasn't  been  used  in  fifteen  years  because  the  brand  no  longer  exists.  Because  of 
that  fact  and  because  of  the  newspaper  article  you  gave  me  I  had  the  can  analyzed.  The  lab  found  one 
identifiable  fingerprint  and  was  able  to  determine  the  owner  of  the  can.  It  belonged  to  a  convicted 
murderer  named  Lawson  Donavan.  Here  are  some  mug  shots.  I  need  you  to  look  at  them  and  tell  me  if 
you  see  the  man  that  you  saw  that  night  on  Magnolia  St.." 

"Sure." 

Slowly  Glenn  carefully  looked  at  all  the  photos  and  about  ten  minutes  later  he  came  to  the  photo 
of  Lawson.  When  he  saw  the  photo,  all  the  color  drained  from  his  face  and  he  got  this  incredible  look  of 
terror  in  his  eyes. 

"Th...th... that's  the  guy  I  saw." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"As  long  as  I  live,  I  will  never  forget  that  face.  I'm  positive." 

"That's  Lawson.  I  was  hoping  you'd  pick  him  out,  but  there's  just  one  problem." 

"What?!  What  kind  of  problem?" 

"He  died  three  years  ago,  in  prison,  from  a  heart  attack." 

There  was  a  long  uneasy  silence.  Then  Glenn  asked,  "Well  what  can  we  do  now?" 

"I'm  going  to  take  another  officer  and  a  police  search  dog  to  the  house  to  search  the  grounds. 
Hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  find  some  evidence  to  help  explain  what  you  saw." 

The  next  day,  Patrick,  Glenn,  and  another  officer  with  a  police  dog  went  to  the  house  on  Magno- 
lia St.  to  search  the  grounds  for  any  other  clues  that  could  help  explain  what  Glenn  had  seen.  They 
started  in  the  back  yard  and  worked  their  way  through  the  house  into  the  front  yard.  About  six  hours 
after  they  started  the  dog  found  something  under  the  front  porch.  They  had  already  had  four  false  alarms, 
but  they  figured,  what  the  hell,  it  was  worth  a  shot.  First,  Patrick  and  Glenn  tried  to  see  if  there  was 
something  under  the  porch,  but  there  was  too  much  broken  glass  and  weeds,  so  they  decided  to  pull  the 
boards  off  the  porch  so  they  could  more  easily  walk  around.  After  they  got  the  boards  off  and  got  some 
shovels  from  the  car,  they  started  digging.  The  only  thing  that  made  this  discovery  different  from  the 
false  alarms  was  that  the  dog  was  really  going  nuts.  Because  of  her  reaction  they  knew  she  must  be  on  to 
something.  About  three  feet  down  they  found  a  skeleton  and  immediately  called  the  coroner.  The  next 
day  they  got  the  results,  which  confirmed  their  fears.  The  body  they  had  found  was  that  of  Marty 
Fredricks.  She  suffered  a  fatal  blow  to  the  back  of  the  head,  which  confirmed  what  Glenn  had  said  in  his 
statement.  This  also  explained  the  ghost  that  the  neighbors  had  apparendy  been  seeing  all  these  years. 

"I  guess  the  kids  won't  be  seeing  any  more  ghosts  in  that  old  house,"  Glenn  said. 

"I  guess  not.  To  think  that  all  these  years  that  girl's  spirit  was  haunting  that  house  trying  to  get 
someone  to  find  her  body  and  give  it  a  proper  burial.  Just  goes  to  show  how  'helpful'  most  people  are. 
All  these  years,  no  telling  how  many  people  saw  exactly  what  you  saw  but  never  cared  enough  to  pursue 
it.  I  guess  you're  one  of  the  last  true  'Good  Samaritans.'" 

"I  wouldn't  go  that  far,  but  I  do  have  a  conscience." 

They  sat  there  in  Patrick's  office  for  what  seemed  like  an  eternity  before  either  spoke  another 
word.  Then  finally  Glenn  said,  "I  guess  I  did  see  a  murder  after  all.  The  only  thing  is  is  that  it  took  place 
fifteen  years  ago.  I  always  believed  that  ghosts  existed.  I  just  never  thought  I  would  witness  one  in  my 
lifetime." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  but  you  can  always  look  at  the  bright  side.  At  least  now  Marty  can  rest 
in  peace  and  her  family  can  finally  grieve  for  her  and  move  on  with  their  lives." 

"Yeah,  I  guess  even  people  in  the  afterlife  need  a  little  help  now  and  then." 
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To  Srand 

3y  Amy  I.  Haney 

riGPe  i)ou  sit  in  pepetition  ol  the  dai)  betore: 
PpcfGndinq  to  be  intcPGstcd  in  nottiinq, 
Intepested  in  nottiinq  but  ppetendinq. 

riepe  i)ou  sit  in  this  inqpown  wopld: 
Oupvivinq  to  escape  dependence, 
otpivinq  to  pull  up  poots, 
oailinq  evcp-towapd  ijoup  qet-awaq. 

rlcPC  qou  sit  in  matepial  comtopt: 

Kevoltinq  topevcp  aqainst  possessions, 

otpuqqiinq  etcpnallq  to  discovGP  anij  semblance  ot  truth, 

k<calizinq  ijoup  iqnopanceand  blissless  qouth, 

otunned  bq  the  coapseness  ot  pcalitq. 

llepe  qou  sit  in  the  qpip  ot  qoup  muses: 
L^ontaininq  them  that  contpol  qou  somehow, 
opewinq  out  theip  constant  whims  and  theip  passions, 
rielpless,  but  the  use  ot  qoup  hands  thcq  allow. 
Upjven  bq  the  ceaseless  cacophonq  ot  theip  voices, 
oeapchinq   top  the  papt  ot  qou  that  pejoiccs. 

riepe  qou  sit  in  peacetul  pesiqnation: 

V7oinq  thpouqh  the  motions  ot  livinq, 

Lxistinq  top  a  chance  at  cscapinq, 

Ppcteppinq  manipulation  ovep  outpiqht  pebcllinq, 

tducatinq  qoupselt  in  conaptistpq, 

otpcnqtheninq  qoupselt  top  the  daq  qou  bpeak  tpee. 

riepc  qou  sit,  and  qou  apc  waitinq 
lop  the  niqht  when  qou  at  last  stand. 
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I  was  fhcpe 

when  ijoii  bouqhl  ihosc 

shoes 

laKG  pcd  convGPSG 

lovGa  lliGm 

said  i)ou  couldn  I 

pass  up  such  a  bapqain. 

Upunk  in  oup  happinGSS 
lallinq  ovGP  Gach  olhcp 

WG  II  qGl  twin  iGsbian  cats 
named  cIog  and  chaplottc. 
thGi)  II  sleep  with  us  at  niqht 
and  lick  oup  tacGS. 
qlowinq  at  oup  t;notted  hands 

III  tix  up  the  house  and 
paisG  basil,     she  siqhed 
Icaninq  aqainst  nriG 
hep  lips  so  pink. 

tlippinq  pancakes 

watchinq  thG  battep  bubbles  bupst 

rlow  manq  do  i)ou  want; 
I  ask,  qiapinq  at  I  hem. 

kJU,  none  top  us,  we  pg 
qoinq  out  toniqht 

hep  lips  all  bupqundq 

lipsticked  (rlim). 

vJh,  it  WG  PG  not  back 
bij  tomoppow  mopninq 
tGed  the  cat,  okaij. 

I  heij  pise 
hands  GntwinGd 

thGSG  convGPSG  ot  heps 

tiqht  apound  the  toes 

loosG  aPOund  the  ankles 

blisteps 

don  t  even  match. 

I  can  t  qet  them  ott. 


i^  McUde*i 
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^ 


C.V     A 


y\i>    K^*^ 


Sex  with  you  was  really  quick,  about  the  time  it  takes  to  spit 
No  soft  lights,  music  or  dancing,  really  not  a  lot  of  romancing 
We  did  the  act,  we  did  the  deed,  then  you  were  gone  with  all  speed 
You  drove  your  truck  into  the  night,  without  a  goodbye  or  goodnight 
We  haven't  spoken  since  that  night,  was  sex  with  me  such  a  fright? 


^  tM 


t\y\ 
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Friday 

by  Amy  L.  Haney 

When  the  water's  cold,  best  to  jump  right  in,  yes?  She  assures  herself,  yes;  she  is  frightened  to 
think  that  she  could  go  to  bed  without  putting  pen  to  paper.  Her  week  long  drunk  did  its  job  reassur- 
ing her  that  she  can  live  without  him,  but  as  Maya  Angelou  would  say,  "You  get  what  you  ask  for,  then 
you  pay  for  what  you  get."  Now  she  feels  passion  for  nothing.  The  world  looks  cold  and  grey  and 
barren  and  clean,  no  personality,  and  she  finds  herself  prone  to  long  silences  no  matter  who  she's  with, 
and  she's  entranced  by  any  object  with  the  mark  of  personality  on  it.  She  stood  in  a  friend's  bedroom 
tonight  and  inspected  a  plastic  gargoyle  toy  for  fifteen  minutes  probably,  imagining  how  a  child  would 
see  it,  then  how  it  would  move  if  it  were  real,  and  only  when  her  friend  asked  her  if  she  was  all  right 
did  she  put  the  thing  down. 

Where  did  color  go?  There's  a  vividness  to  decay  she  can't  adequately  describe,  like  turning 
over  a  dead  squirrel  to  see  ants  run  out  of  its  eyes  or  poking  a  deteriorating  cow  to  watch  the  maggots 
tumble  against  each  other — at  least  that  would  provoke  some  response  from  her.  It  takes  passion  to  be 
disgusted,  and  she's  lacking  that  these  days.  Passion.  She  misses  being  anxious  or  angry,  but  she  enjoys 
this  nonchalance  and  indifference.  She  likes  to  see  excitement  in  others — can  recognize  it  now — and 
she  thinks  that,  yes,  I've  been  on  that  side  before.  Her  animation  has  deflated.  When  she  was  with 
Shannon  tonight,  she  was  her  usual  stoic  self  as  naturally  as  if  it  were  comfortable  clothes,  but  it  was  an 
empty  shell  around  her.  When  she  was  with  HIM,  the  old  lover,  she  was  outwardly  expressionless 
sometimes,  but  that  was  forever  the  container  for  a  brimming  lust,  and  that  warmth  she  felt — feels — 
for  his  nearness  was  constantly  pushing  and  stretching  the  seams  of  her  false  front,  just  waiting  for  a 
weakness  in  her  facade,  waiting  to  declare  to  the  dark  humidity  and  cancerous  ground  that  she  was  part 
of  this,  and  he  was  hers.  Now  nothing  is  trying  to  escape,  and  she  feels  no  desire  to  argue  or  persuade 
or  attempt  to  explain.  Her  imagination  is  dormant,  perhaps.  She  hopes  it's  just  hibernating.  She 
rummaged  through  the  closets  of  a  recently  deceased  stranger  tonight.  She  has  a  load  of  magnificent 
old  clothes  in  the  back  seat  of  her  car,  but  feels  no  excitement  about  their  novelty  or  strangeness.  She 
doesn't  try  to  imagine  what  the  old  woman  who  was  once  a  young  woman  felt  when  she  wore  those 
clothes.  She  doesn't  try  to  envision  the  old  woman  in  her  narrow  bedroom  talking  to  the  ceiling  and 
asking  the  ancient  walls,  "Am  I  old  now?  Is  this  what  it  feels  like?" 

She  smiles  to  herself  almost  constandy  these  days.  Is  this  how  vampires  look  on  the  world?  She 
forces  her  mind  to  reach  outward  to  address  simple,  immediate  issues  as  if  they  were  lifeblood  and 
gives  it  no  time  to  gear  up  in  its  dark  jungle  of  thoughts  and  torment  her.  But  she  would  like,  she 
thinks,  to  be  tormented.  Shannon  said  to  her  that  she  has  "that  female  grace"  even  though  she  dresses 
as  simply  as  a  boy  and  does  typical  "boy"  things.  She  once  could  have  written  pages  on  female  grace 
and  either  supported  his  statement  or  attempted  to  disprove  it.  She  doesn't  believe  him.  She  walks  like 
a  pissed  off  sloucher  and  doesn't  have  the  feminine  form  for  "female  grace."  Either  there  is  grace,  or 
there  is  not.  There  is  no  sex  to  grace,  and  grace  is  attracted  to  itself  It  has  no  sexual  orientation  or 
morals.  It  just  knows  itself  and  is  drawn.   Perhaps  that's  why  women,  in  her  opinion,  don't  usually  have 
as  much  grace  as  men;  girls  are  more  conscious  creatures,  always  trying  to  be  a  certain  way,  whereas 
grace  is  the  product  of  unself-consciousness.  So  maybe  she  does  have  grace  when  she  moves  about, 
because  she  doesn't  often  consider  herself  watched,  and  even  if  she  does,  she  rarely  adjusts  her  behav- 
ior. And  the  men  she  finds  graceful  are  those  who  are  in  a  hurry  without  time  to  consider  how  they 
appear,  or  those  who  are  deep  in  thought,  or  those  who  are  precise  and  efficient.  Never  the  men  who 
try  to  project  an  image.  So  grace  is  grace,  and  only  there  when  unrecognized  by  the  one  who  possesses 
it. 

Maybe  her  passion  is  still  awake  after  all. 
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W-A^ 


^  JCittle  JCike  Jruna 
^{^ndrew  Rudolph 
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Over  Ljou 

btj  Mother 

soft  piles  of  me 

scattered  across  the  bed 

hips 

thighs 

breasts 

belly 

sunlight's  long  fingers 

creep  through  the  window 

tickling 

teasing 

caressing 

awaking  each  part 

sleep's  tape 

pulls  from  my  eyelashes 

stretch 
wiggle 
arch  a 
cat's  strange  acrobatics 

delirious 

in  my  nakedness 

and  in  knowing 

you  aren't  here 
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god  is  ned--^oe  Parrie 
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Sunbeam 

bij   lanija  l-^eicnapd-DGrlrancI 

I  was  punninq  vcpl)  late  Inat  mopninq,  vnil  Inc  snooze  buTTon  one  Time  too  manij}.  I  tiew  out  ot 
bed  in  a  mad  panic  and  bleapilij  stumbled  to  mq  closet,  ttipew  on  the  tipst  triinq  I  tound,  pan  a  damp  paq 
acposs  mq  tace,  and  nuppied  down  the  hall. 

I  was  on  mq  waq  to  mq  two-qeap-old  dauqhtep,  to  apouse  hep  tpom  hep  peaceful  slumber  and  capt 
hep  olt  to  the  daq-cape  junqle.    IVIopninqs  were  alwaqs  a  mad  push  top  her.    Mommq  was  usuallq  cupt  and 
impatient,  jostlinq  her  about,  squeezinq  her  head  quicklq  throuqh  the  too-small-nccKs  ot  sweat-shirts  and 
cramminq  hep  teet  into  tennis  shoes  mommq  didn  t  have  time  to  ppopeplq  unlace. 

As  I  apppoached  hep  bedpoom  I  heapd  the  sott  little  sounds  ot  hep  voice,   ohe  was  awake  alreadq; 
her  internal  clock  had  succeeded  in  doinq  what  mommq  s  mechanical  clock  had  tailed.    I  stopped  and 
quietlq  observed  hep  in  hep  peaceful  mopninq  composure,  somethinq  I  had  alwaqs  been  too  rushed  to  allow 
mqselt  to  be  privq  to  witness. 

ohe  stood  in  her  tuzzq-pink-tootq-pajamas,  holdinq  on  to  the  chipped  white  enamel  ot  her  hand- 
me-down  crib,    rler  tinq  knuckles  were  pale  as  she  qripped  the  rail  and  bounced  and  qiqqied.     I  he  earlq 
morninq  sun  streamed  throuqh  her  bedroom  window  in  a  larqe  beam  where  dust  particles  danced  and 
sparkled  in  a  dazzlinq  displaq.    I  he  sun  termed  a  crisp  anqle  that  seemed  to  rest  on  the  windowsill,  like  the 
edqe  ot  a  transparent  tube  ot  liquid  liqht  that  extended  down  and  ended  in  a  qeometric  pool  on  Diq  Dirds 
lett  toot  as  he  laq  haphazardlq  tossed  on  the  floor,  biq  painted  blue  eqes  starinq  blanklq  at  the  ceilinq. 

iVlq  dauqhtep  watched  the  dusf-tairq  ballet  within  the  sunbeam  and  extended  hep  tinq  hand  into 
the  liqht  as  it  to  captupe  the  danceps  .  .  . 
Ppettq      she  said. 

ohe  was  still  unaware  ot  mq  voqeurism.    I  stood  silentlq  in  awe  ot  the  displaq,  in  awe  ot  her.    I  he 
time  tickinq  awaq  on  mq  dollar-store  watch  no  lonqer  matteped;  neither  did  beatinq  the  traffic  to  qef  over 

the  bridqe,  or  makinq  it  to  school  in  time  to  find  a  decent  parkinq  place.    vJnIq  she  mattered she  and  the 

difference  she  had  made  in  mq  life. 

I  thouqhf  back  to  the  daq  I  found  out  she  was  livinq  inside  me,  a  silent  alien  intruder,  absorbinq, 
forminq  and  qrowinq.  I  then  cleaned  up  mq  lifesfqle,  started  to  eat  riqht,  started  carinq  for  mq  bodq  tor 
the  first  time,    ller  presence  qave  me  reason  to  care:    I  was  a  vessel  for  hep  existence. 

I  thouqhf  back  to  the  daq  when,  aftep  nine  houps  of  qpuntinq  and  pushinq  and  sfpaininq,  I  expelled 
hep  fpom  the  safetq  of  mq  womb  into  this  hapsh  wopld.   As  I  held  her,  so  small  and  vulnerable  and  still 
sliqhtlq  misshapen  from  the  stress  of  her  fiqhtlq  compressed  journeq,  I  felt  mq  whole  perspective  on  lite 
suddenlq  chanqe.    It  was  an  obsession  of  purpose.   A  crash-pad,  run-down  apartment  and  a  pack  of 
l°<amen  noodles  had  alwaqs  been  enouqh  tor  me,  but  I  had  to  qive  her  a  qood    lite.    I  knew  I  had  to  return 
to  the  education  I  had  abandoned  qears  before.    I  had  to  beffep  mqselt.    I  had  to  set  an  example. 

I  thouqhf  back  to  the  time  aftep  hep  she  had  just  learned  to  walk,  when  the  wonders  ot  the  world 
opened  up  to  her.    ohe  would  spend  hours  in  the  qard  marvelinq  over  the  veins  in  an  oak  leaf,    ohe  would 
stop  me  on  our  walks  to  indulqe  her  fascination  with  a  sinqle  flower  qpowinq  throuqh  weeds  sproutinq  from 
a  crack  in  the  sidewalk.    In  her  own  waq,  she  was  showinq  me  the  beautq  the  world  had  to  offer,  qivinq  me 
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an  oppopfunifij  to  see  if  anew  thpouqh  her  tpGsh  wondep-tilled  eijes  instead  ot  mij  adult  vision,  dulled  bij  the 
pain  and  tpustpation  ot  evepijdaL)  livinq. 

I  thought  back  to  the  dapk  times  in  mi)  lite  attep  hep  tathep  lett,  when  mij  peason  was  clouded  with  thoughts 
ot  pazop  blades  and  escape.     I  houqh  suttepinq  hep  own  pain  and  contusion,  she  would  comtopt  me.      UaUa  bqe- 
bqe,    she  would  sat)  with  a  calm  acceptance,  as  it  she  knew  he  would  come  back,  as  it  she  totally  and  peptectlij 
undepstood  whij  we  had  said  and  done  such  mean  things  to  each  othep.   ohe  shaped  hep  light  ot  hope  with  me  and 
guided  me  thpough  the  shadows  ot  mg  deppession  with  sweet  and  simple  insight,   ohe  believed  Uaddg  was  coming 
back.    I  hough  I  nevep  totallg  shaped  that  conviction  with  hep,  I  should  have. 

I  looked  at  hep  chepubic,  pale-skinned  face  and  twinkling  blue  eges  still  engpossed  with  the  sunbeam  and 
dust  tloop-show.    I  saw  mgselt  in  that  tace.    I  saw  mg  mothep.    I  saw  mg  gpandmothcp.    I  saw  mg  husband.    We  all 

will  live  topevep  thpough  hep thpough  hep,  and  hep  childpen,  and  hep  childpens  childpen.   ohe  cappies  papts  ot  me 

as  I  cappg  papts  ot  mg  mothep,  as  she  cappies  papts  ot  heps a  gpeat  chain  not  onig  ot  genes  and  hepeditg,  but  ot 

spirit  and  chapactep  and  essence. 

I  looked  at  hep  and  I  saw  the  past  and  the  tutupe  convepginq  into  that  moment,  into  that  ppecious  and 
unique  bundle  ot  tiesh  and  soul. 

I  looked  at  hep  and  realized  that  I  must  not  let  mgselt  and  mg  spirit  be  too  pushed  and  Pun  pagged  to 
appreciate  her  and  the  hope  she  will  alwags  embodg. 

I  looked  at  hep  and  I  realized  that  because  ot  her  existence,  her  light,  mg  lite  would  never  be  in  darkness 
again.    IVIg  mind  and  heart  had  once  been  been  in  a  dapkened  poom.    rlep  padiancc  now  tilled  it  till  not  even  a 
shadow  remained,   ohe  was  IVIY  sunbeam. 
Prettg,    she  said. 

v:7ood  morning,  (^hloe!     I  said  as  I  entered  the  room.    I  picked  up  the  light  ot  mg  lite  dressed  in  tuzzg- 
pink-tootg-pajamas. 

Prettg,     I  said.    I  held  her  up  high  and  watched  her  blonde  wispg  hair  blaze  luminouslg  as  the  two 
sunbeams  converged.      Let  us  get  dressed  and  enjog  this  wondertul  dag! 
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Watch  That  First  Step— Matthew  Dawson 
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Robin  Armstrong  is  an  non-traditional  transfer  student  student  from  Dallas  who  is  majoring  in 

Theatre  and  Journalism. 

Matthew  Barton  thinks  his  story  sounds  like  it  was  written  by  an  8  year  old — but  that's  the  point! 

S.  Evan  BertrandbnBiJisa  nBv3  .2 

We  applaud  James  D.  Bootay  Borders  for  having  the  courage  to  stand  out. 

Kevin  J.  Bourque  lives  in  my  toaster... 

Michael  Boyd  is  humble,  modest,  and  the  GREATEST  artist  of  his  generation! 

Self  affirmed  Descartes  prodigy  Chronatos  is  also  a  closet-killer  and  storm  chaser. 

Shannon  Collins  likes  movies  and  horror  stories. 

Amy  Daldry  is  beyond  words! 

Junior  Biology  major  Matthew  Dawson  wonders  what  Argus  will  get  blamed  for  next. 

Orenthia  Davell  Dillard  is  a  big  tipper. 

Elizabeth  J.  Draven  has  nothing  to  say  about  herself,  so  make  something  up.. .Be  really  creative; 

she  says  it  won't  bother  her  in  the  least! 

Mis  Fuselier  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Reindeer  Club. 

Barry  Galloway  enjoys  contemplating  the  greater  mysteries  of  the  world. 

Grace  is  so  great  she's  jealous  of  herself ...  at  least  that's  what  her  keychain  says. 

J.  Manny  Guendulay  has  been  writing  as  long  as  he  can  remember. 

Amy  L.  Haney  is  a  freshman  Journalism  major. 

Lynnette  Jackets  spends  her  holidays  at  her  parents',  alternating  between  writing  and  scaring  her 

sister  with  ghost  impressions. 

Does  Jason  Lott  make  a  habit  of  putting  lizards  in  the  refrigerator? 

Maiden  est  le  fromage ! 

Julia  Margaret  has  been  halfway  around  the  world,  and  wishes  she  was  still  there. 

Stephanie  McFarlain  is  extremely  excited! 

Mem  is  an  older  student  who  enjoys  reading  and  music. 

Tommy  A.  Mosely  is  sought  after  by  many  a  barking  cat. 

Ben  Moss,  by  the  way,  is  NOT  Abe  Lincoln... 

Mother  forgot  about  the  crone. 

Joe  Parrie  is  part  Paiute,  part  Shoshone,  part  Choctow-Apache,  and  a  teaspoon  of  sugar. 

Lost  somewhere  between  being  a  blue-collar  worker  and  a  white  collar  want-to-be,  Terry  Pleasant 

dreams  of  doing  what  he  wants,  when  he  wants,  and  where  he  wants! 

Prophalactic  Toothbrushes  reminds  you  to  floss  daily. 

Shannon  L.  Rachal  is  a  "ghost"  writer. 

R.  Andrew  Randolph  hopes  to  graduate  sometime  before  he's  57. 

Tanya  Reichard-Bertrand  is  a  guitarist-singer-songwriter-starving  college  student  and  Mommy 

extraordinaire ! 

Sage  the  Poet  Prince  is  a  fuzzy,  running,  bearded  man. 

Cassondra  Savoy  thought  it  was  about  time  to  put  some  of  her  poetry  into  Argus. 

Janin  Snead  is  a  runaway  staff  member  who  has  a  lot  to  say! 

Katy  St.  James  says  writing  poetry  and  playing  piano  are  both  excellent  therapy. 

We  apologise  to  Charlotte  Sullivan.  You  know  why... 

When  Michelle  Trahan  is  not  writing  beautiful  poetry,  she's  brushing  her  gorgeous  brown  hair. 

Cindy  Vozzo  was  born  and  raised  in  Belgium,  and  is  a  senior  advertising  design  major. 

Winter  Euphoria  may  yet  occur. 

Nathaniel  D.  Wood  is  almost  always  last. 
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